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UTTING his hand on Clark’s shoulder Daniel 
Boone said: 
“*You’re going into an unknown country that’s all 
red-man’s land. It will be risky, bound ter be. 
Injins mout try ter turn yer back. They tried ter 
turn me back more’n once. Just remember, William, 
that the last white face yer saw had its mouth open 
telling yer to go on. An’ I’m bettin’ that yer’d 
get thar.” 
“IT will, Daniel!” They gripped hands lingeringly. 
Then Clark leaped aboard. 


ND Silent Scot and his friends were off on 
their greatest adventure. President Thomas 
Jefferson had commissioned Captains William 
Clark and Meriwether Lewis to explore the un- 
known reaches of the recently acquired Louisiana 
Purchase. 
Silent Scot and his friends were proud to have a 
part in this most daring step in the winning of 
the West. 
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tennis players. 
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The ‘“*GLADIATOR” 


A sturdy athletic Keds. The special non-skid 
sole is stoutly built. Made in both white 
and brown. 


The “TRIUMPH” 


A popular Keds model with vulcanized crepe 
rubber soles. A favorite, worn by nearly all 
the great tennis players. 














Keds become more and more popular with skilled 











On the Flying Feet 


of Champions + « 


you will find these shoes 


N many of the fastest’ games of court and 

field—where speed and footwork are needed 
every minute—champions are carried to vic- 
tory on a certain kind of sure-gripping, snug- 
fitting rubber soled shoes. 

These are Keds—shoes that have earned 
their title of the “Shoe of Champions.” 

Today leading athletes in many branches of 
sport wear them. And coaches from coast to 
coast are recommending Keds to the players 
on their teams. 

Keds’ soles are made of fine springy rubber— 
built to grip surely on ground or floor. The 
uppers are light—yet strong enough to protect 
your ankles and foot muscles against sudden 
twists and sprains. And the special Feltex 
innersole gives you comfort every minute 
Keds are on your feet. 

Keds wear long, too. They give you good lasting 
value for your money. 

Keds come in all poputar styles at prices from 
$1.25 to $4.50. Ask for them by name and make sure 
that the name Keds is on the shoes. For that name is 
your guarantee of getting the best dollar for dollar 
value in rubber soled footwear. 

Write for our free booklet containing information 
on games, sports, camping, vacation suggestions 


and dozens of other interesting subjects. Dept.2040 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 
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1927 Championships won on Keds 


National Clay Court Singles 

National Clay Court Doubles (1 Player) 
National Women’s Doubles (1 Player) 
National Veterans’ Doubles (1 Player) 
National Women’s Indoor Doubles 
National Women’s Indoor Singles 
National Indoor Mixed Doubles (1 Player) 
National Junior Singles 

National Junior Doubles (1 Player) 
National Junior Indoor Singles 
National Junior Indoor Doubles 
National Boys’ Indoor Singles 
Intercollegiate Singles 

Intercollegiate Doubles (1 Player) 
Ontario (Canada) Singles 

All England Doubles 

All England Mixed Doubles (1 Player) 
U. S. Professional Singles 























United States Rubber Company 


The ‘“‘CONQUEST”’ 
This Keds model with vulcanized crepe rubber 
sole gives sure grip and wonderful wear. 
Brown or white lace-to-toe style—brown with 
gray trim or white with black trim. 









They are not Keds unless the name Keds 1s on the shoe 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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And a million bayonets 


lunge on to victory 


great General sits. His eyes flash as his staff off- 


|: the center of his respectful subordinates, the 
cers report. “Ready, sir”, they say.“All is ready”. 


The General stands erect. In a voice heavy with 
responsibility he gives the awaited word of command 
—a command that may change the destiny of a Nation. 
“Gentlemen”, he says, “the infantry willattack at four”. 


Up to the front flashes the order. The roar of the 
guns thunders to a mighty crescendo as the barrage 
crashes forth. Tanks waddle up in support. Planes 
whiz overhead. To the crackle of machine guns the 
infantry crouches in the trenches, stamping impatiently 
. . . waiting . . . waiting. Till suddenly the fateful 
minute clicks. 


Then shrill the whistles along the whole mighty 
line. Forward! Forward! And over the top sweeps a 
torrent of steel-tipped men—lunging through the 
smoke—onward, ever onward . . . to Victory! 


And so, at the command of one man, a great army 
sweeps into action. While the brilliant leader waits 
tensely for the result . . . fighting off the fatigue of 
sleepless nights spent in planning the battle—of work- 
filled days devoted to arranging every detail. 


How do they do it? 


How do these great warriors do it? How do they 
ever gain the stamina, the energy, the endurance—to 
successfully cope with the tremendous tasks that 
sooner or later fall upon them. How? .. . 


Not so long ago a great many of America’s most 
famous men—not only soldiers, but lawyers, bankers, 
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he commands... 
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business men—were asked how they 
managed to retain their physical vigor 
and energy, despite the exhausting 
demands of their professions. Their reply was almost 
unanimous. “Through careful living,” they said. 
“Particularly by care in choosing the proper foods, 
and balancing the daily diet correctly.” 


These great men stressed the vital importance of 
proper food to health and strenuous activities—and 
particularly stressed the need for the right kind of 
breakfast, because breakfast follows the long fast of 
the night. They went on to describe their own break- 
fasts, invariably a small or moderate amount of easily 
digested food, which, nevertheless, afforded a generous 
supply of well-balanced nourishment. 


It is for this kind of breakfast that Grape-Nuts 
proves so beneficial. Served with milk or cream, this 
famous food is not only delicious and enjoyable—but 
it also supplies to the body an admirably balanced 
ration, particularly easy to digest. 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, Post's Bran 
Flakes, and Post's Bran Chocolate. 
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Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and malted barley. It 
supplies to the body iron, for the blood; phosphorus 
for teeth and bones; proteins for muscle and body- 
building; dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates 
for heat and energy; and the essential vitamin-B, a 
builder of the appetite. 


Grape-Nuts is baked by a special process, which 
not only brings out the full flavor of its golden 
grains—but also gives it a delightful crispness—a 
crispness which encourages proper chewing. And 
the exercise given by thorough chewing, dentists tell 
us, is necessary to preserve the health of teeth and 
gums. 


Try this great food at breakfast tomorrow morning. 
Millions enjoy it daily. And you will, too. Your grocer 
sells Grape-Nuts. Or you can take advantage of the 
free offer below. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Posrum Company, IncORPORATED, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, 
with the booklet “Over the Top Physically,” written by a 
physical director of the United States Mariness 








City Cee ESRI (| SER 
In Canada, address Canaptan Postrum Company, Ltp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Batter Up! 


PART I 


% OOD-BYE fellows!” 

Toot Hadley, departing member of Yankville 

High’s great hockey six, stood on the back plat- 

form of the train which was to bear him, with his 
parents, to Mobile City, their new place of residence. It was 
a sorrowful occasion both for Toot and the old gang he was 
leaving behind, an occasion which had also been made some- 
what bitter because Mobile City was Yankville’s greatest 
rival and the thought of Toot’s going there to live had stirred 
resentment. But, as Toot had explained, he couldn’t help it. 
His father’s business had demanded this change of location, 
and it wouldn’t be right for him to stay on in Yankville until 
he had finished school, as his chums had begged. No matter 
how dearly he loved the town and his associations, nor the 
fact that Mobile City was only forty miles distant, Toot had 
rightly insisted that his place was with his folks. 

“So long, Toot, old scout!” 

As the train swung around the bend so that the coaches 
vanished from sight one by one, the group of Yankville fellows, 
waving after, saw their departing comrade turn toward the 
car door, a hand to his eyes. Not a one in the group could 
restrain a smarting sensation in the throat then, and all left 
the station in silence. It was not until they had crossed the 
street that Bun Taylor spoke up, feelingly. 

“No doubt about it—Toot sure hated to leave. 
not to let us see how much.” 

“And maybe we didn’t hate to see him go!” rejoined Nick 
Eldred, “A peach of a fellow, Toot was!” 

“We treated him rather mean at that,” confessed Jolly 
Baker. “I did, especially, taking digs at him about Mobile 
City. That’s something we’ve got to watch, bunch! I thought 
we were all over it after the way we and Mobile got together, 
but we aren’t. And do you know what is 4 biting us? 
We might as well own up to it—it’s jealousy . . . green-eyed 
jealousy!” 

“Aw, get off!” snapped Stub Morgan, quickly. 

“Where do you get that?” demanded Pat Windell. 

Me a laugh!” scoffed Tait Newcomb. “Us jealous? Of 
what?” 


He tried 
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“Of Toot and the chance he’s got!” answered Jolly, 
frankly. “Of his going to Mobile City to live... 
of his going to attend Southern High . . . our sweetest 
enemy!” 

“You’re crazy!” broke in Hal Ryder. 

“Am I?” retorted Jolly. “‘Weren’t you the one who joshed 
Toot about your betting he wasn’t sorry he would have to go 
to Southern? And what did you mean by that? You were 
thinking of his going out for baseball this spring and all the 
other sports he’d been in for . . . and you were wishing you 
were in his shoes!” 

“T was not!” 

“Come clean!” insisted Jolly. “I know what you were 
thinking because I was thinking the same thing. That’s the 
real reason why we fellows went out and worked our heads off 
to organize our hockey team. We were just about desperate, 
being so near the big city and not being able to enjoy sports 
like the students in its schools. We said we’d show ’em, didn’t 
we? And wedid! And we wanted to rubit in, then. But now, 
with Toot’s pulling out, we’re back in the same old rut . 
only we’re worse than ever!” 

“Well, it’s a fact!” admitted Stub, ‘‘Mobile City’s always 
getting the cream. And it’s been leaving us smaller towns 
with skimmed milk! Pretty discouraging when you figure all 
the advantages. . . !” 

After the break in the ranks of Yankville’s hockey squad, 
Toot Hadley was keenly missed as spring brought warmer 
weather and out-of-door activity. Big city papers car- 
ried the accounts of baseball’s opening games in- the 
major leagues. Colleges and highschools throughout the 
land were developing nines. In Yankville High baseball 
had never been played as a school sport, first because Yank- 
ville had been considered too small to put outa good team; 
second, because few bigger schools would so much as schedule 
Yankville for games; and, lastly, because the school board 
did not believe in standing the expense incident to organized 
athletics. With hockey, thanks largely to the public-spirited 
interest of Henry Zimmer, the town’s coal dealer, property 
had been provided for a rink and the boys had done the rest 
by proving that they could develop a crack team. -Public 
interest had followed speedily and naturally. But when it had 
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Passing pédestrians 
had been forced to keep 
heads up and vehicular 
trafic had hastened 
past fearsomely 


By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Jerome Rozen 


come to baseball, Mr. Zimmer’s usually beneficent attitude had 
changed. He refused to lend assistance. 

At practice one evening, at Dobb’s Corner, Bun Taylor 
exhibited a short letter he had received from Toot. 

“Get this, guys,” he announced, ‘‘Toot speaking: ‘Wish 
you fellows were here. Southern’s going to have a fine baseball 
team this year. I’ve survived the cut which means I’m at 
least going to sub on the reserves. Too bad Yankville won’t 
support a team. I honestly never thought it before, Bun, 
but I can’t help but see now, after being in the city this long, 
the lots and lots of things a fellow has to miss in a small town. 
I don’t suppose the bunch would understand if they could hear 
hear me say this. They’d have to be here awhile to appreciate 
what I mean. Well, I’ve got to ring off for this time. Tell 
the gang I think of them often. Yours everlastingly. Toot.’” 


‘TH: group reaction to the word from their former chum 
was instantarieous. 

“Can you imagine that? Isn’t there six weeks yet when he 
commences to rub it in!” 

“Wouldn’t I like for us to get a team organized and get a 
game with Southern, if we never played another nine!” ex- 
ploded Nick. ‘We beat that conceited bunch in hockey, and 
we could do it in baseball, too, if... !” 

“You bet!” seconded Stub. ‘If you say so, gang, I start right 
now seeing if I can line up a schedule. I feel like Nick. Let 
us at Southern again and here’s hoping Toot makes the team!” 

“‘That’s the stuff. We'll show him how much it means to 
live in a big city!” 

With this spirited declaration from Jolly, their recognized 
leader, the Yankville squad returned to practice fired by a new 
determination. So Toot Hadley, candidate for the baseball 
team at Southern, was developing a high hat, was he? Well, 
give them time and they’d knock it off! 

After all there was fun in trying to organize a team under 
handicaps. Dobb’s Corner wasn’t so much as a ball diamond 
but they had made it do by pressing sidewalk and street into 
use. Passing pedestrians had been forced to keep heads up and 
vehicular traffic had hastened fearsomely past even though 
play was usually suspended the moment any person or thing 
entered the “danger zone.” Adults were generally good- natured 
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about matters, however, and many stopped to watch the 
goings on, inquiring what was up. 

The squad practiced hopefully for weeks. Apparently, 
everything was falling through. The townspeople had re- 
mained generally indifferent toward their workouts in Dobb’s 
Corner, and the one school they had wanted most to meet in 
case they could organize a baseball team had turned thumbs 
down on a proposed game. True, three lesser schools had 
signified a willingness to consider Yankville as an opponent, 
but two of them had requested that the games be played at 
Yankville, which stipulation Stub had not been able to grant. 
In his own words, Stub was “signing up all the schools I can 
get who'll play us on their home diamonds. Maybe we'll 
be able to develop a road téam, playing all our games away 
from home! If we can, we really wouldn’t need any help from 
Mr. Zimmer or anybody else. I think we'd all be glad to go 
in our own pockets for uniforms just to get the trips we’d be 
guaranteed. But the trouble is, most of the schools aren’t 
crazy to take us on in their towns on account of us not being 
any drawing card. What should I do, call the game off we’ve 
got scheduled with New Ferris and forget we ever planned 
to have a ball team. . . ?” 


“TS squad members viewed one another speculatively. 
“Don’t see why you should do that,” drawled Nick, 
after considerable deliberation. ‘Might as well 

have a little fun out of it. Won’t cost us much 

to play, and we certainly worked hard enough 

to deserve at least one game!” 

“‘But we haven’t any equipment,” protested 
Stub. 

“What diff does that make?” rejoined Bun. 
“We've practiced on what you might call a scrub 
diamond and we’re really a scrub nine. Scrub 
nines don’t have uniforms; 
they’re lucky if they have 
a bat and ball, but they 
usually can play when they , 
get started. I’m in favor ' 
of swallowing our pride, 
going over to New Ferris 
and tackling their team just 
as we are. We might be 
able to wear our hockey 
tops with our every-day 
trousers so it wouldn’t look 
quite so bad, but New Ferris 
is only taking us on for 
a practice game anyhow 
. . . to help get their team 
in shape.” 

“Let’s go, gang,” urged 
Jolly. “It may be our first 
and last game, but it ought 
to make a good outing . . . 
and besides, I’m curious to 
see how we'd really stack 
up against another team.” 

“So am I!” declared Hal Ryder. 

And the rest of the squad added a warm assent. 
In this manner was it decided to carry on with all 
that had been meagerly contracted. A grasping 
at veritable straws, perhaps, but the baseball virus 
had so thoroughly inoculated each candidate for 
the team with a desire to play that the vaccine of 
disappointment contained in Mr. Zimmer’s refusal * 
to assist them had failed to prevent the spread of 
their fever. One only had to pass Dobb’s Corner 
to be convinced of the intensity of the contagion. 
But two weeks remained before the scheduled game 
with New Ferris, and each day the baseball activity 
became more infectious. The Yankville squad fairly 
burned up the crude diamond in thé zeal with which 
they went at practice sessions, and one would have thought 
the players were preparing to face a season vf games rather 
than the lone, unimportant contest actually before them. 

Meanwhile, from Southern High, came word concerning a 
former Yankville star and chum. Just a note addressed to 
Jolly from Toot containing the glad tidings: ‘What do you 
know, old pal, I’ve made the team! We play our first game 
this Saturday against Crawford and I’m in the line-up as short 
stop.” 

“Good for Toot!” congratulated Bun. 

“The lucky stiff!” mumbled Nick. ‘Rubbing it in again!” 

“Get that chip off your shoulder, Nick!” laughed Tait. 
“Your imagination’s been working overtime lately. Toot’s 
not trying to rub it in. He’s just giving us the dope on him, 
that’s all, because he feels we’re interested.” 


“So long, Toot, 
old scout” 


HE trip to New Ferris, made in a chartered bus, was loads 
of fun. Yankville kept in training along the way, ac- 
cording to Hal Ryder, by helping the driver change two tires. 
“A blowout usually follows a game,” joked Hal. “But we’re 
having our blowout before. I wonder if that’s a good or a 
bad omen?” 
In the New Ferris dressing-room the spirits of the visitors 
still remained high. 
“Tmagine New Ferris sending us to the dressing-room,”’ 


laughed Bun, ‘“‘when we’re wearing the clothes that we're 
going to play in!”’ . 

The New Ferris crowd was indeed surprised at the appear- 
ance of the Yankville team. Yankville High had become so 
noted because of the prowess of her hockey sixes that the 
baseball nine had at least been expected to look the part. 
New Ferris, though a small school, took her baseball seriously 
for this was the sport in which New Ferris specialized. Why, 
New Ferris—for the past four years—had played a mid-season 
game with the famous Parkwood Tech nine, Tri-State Champs 
































of Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana. Of course Parkwood took New 
Ferris on strictly as a workout contest between their two 
hardest tilts, but this fact did not.in any way dim the honor 
which New Ferris felt at being on the schedule. To New 
Ferris, quite naturally, the Parkwood Tech battle was the 
biggest game of the year. It was always played at Parkwood 
Tech, and would have made quite a costly road trip were it 
not for an annual game with Barris Academy, situated halfway 
between New Ferris and Parkwood on a direct line. By 
playing Barris Academy on Friday and Parkwood on Satur- 
day the expense of the grip could be divided between the two 
schools visited. 

“All right, Bun, give the old apple a ride!” rooted Jolly as 
the game was called. 


HE Yankville squad members were in a carefree mood, 
willing to be laughed at and out to have a great time, 
regardless of score. No use taking this thing seriously. 
Crack! 
“‘Whoopee! Bun gets a two-bagger!”’ cried Hal Ryder in 
unfeigned astonishment. ‘What do you know about that?” 
“Sacrifice him down, Stub!” ordered Jolly. 
The New Ferris crowd roared. Their pitcher had evidently 
not taken the easy-looking Yankville batters seriously enough. 
Stub, well known for his shorter left leg made equal to the 
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length of the other by a three-inch thickness of shoe leather, 
hurried to the plate. Working carefully the New Ferris pitcher 
got Stub in the hole, two strikes and three balls. 

“‘He’s got to hit it,”’ said Tait. 


Crack! 
“He did! ... Wow! Another two-bagger! No... 
Stub can’t run fast enough! . . . But Bun’s in . . . a score! 


. . Say, if this isn’t gocd!” 

The Yankville bench began to seethe with excitement and 
intense interest. Jolly sent in Nate Walker, substitute, to 
run for Stub. Hal Ryder, next up, attempted to bunt and 
fouled several into the stands. He waited patiently while 
three pitches just missed the outside corner. Strikes, two; 
balls, three! 

“Make ’em be gecd!” counseled Jolly, kneeling 
some feet awzy, bat in hand. 

Crack! 

A sharp single between first and second, Nate, 
running for Stub, pulling up short at third and Hal 
sliding into the keystone sack on a late throw to 
third! Men on second and third and no one down. 

The New Ferris fans looked worried. Yankville 
team-mates were plainly dazed. 

“Either we’re good or they’re terrible!” decided 
Nick from the bench. 

‘Boy, it seems so good to be on a man-sized diamond for 
once that we’re just breaking out like the measles,” explained 
Bun. ‘“There’s no reason for us to hold in our swings for fear 
of knocking some one’s milk bottles off the porch across the 
street or smashing a front ‘window. . . . Come on, Jolly. 
Kill it!” 

Obviously unnerved at having put over two strikes on 
two former batters only to have lost them, the New Ferris 
pitcher started in slowly. on Jolly. All Yankville batters 
were unknown quantities to him, which made it harder, al- 
though Ted Billings said, ‘‘That’s nothing. We’re unknown 
quantities to ourselves!” 

Crack! 

With two balls and no strikes Jolly had found one to his 
liking and met it squarely. Out in right field the fielder took 
one look and turned his back and commenced 
running, while over on the Yankville bench 
the entire squad, eyes following a rapidly di- 
minishing white sphere, turned somersaults 
in glee. 

“A HOMER!” shrieked Stub. 

. this is foo much! I collapse!” 

Nate Walker and Hal Ryder stopped after 
crossing the plate and waited to shake hands 
with Jolly as he came jogging in, the ball hav- 
ing cleared the right-field fence. On the way 
to the bench Jolly was almost mobbed by 
delirious team-mates. 

Four runs in and nobody out and nobody 
going to get out! Oh, this was rich!... 
Here they hadn’t expected to even put up stiff 
opposition against New Ferris and yet, their 
first time at bat the first four men up had hit 
safely and all of them had scored! 

The New Ferris infield gathered in around 
the pitcher’s box and held a consultation. 
Presently the crestfallen pitcher emerged and 
commenced what is always an agonizing march 
to the bench, while his successor came running 
out, massaging his arm to warmit up. New 
Ferris had not anticipated having to change 
pitchers so early in the game, if at all, and 
consequently was being forced to send the relief 
hurler in “cold.” 

“Zowie, if we can keep on hitting like this 
we won’t need a coach!” exploded Bun. 
“We'll be like the New York Yankees... 
blasting our opponents off the diamond!” 

“Wait!” urged Jolly, trying to restrain too great enthusiasm. 
“4 ball game’s not won in the first inning. We’ve probably 
started off away over our heads and caught New Ferris un- 
awares.” 

And so it appeared when the relief pitcher set the next three 
batters down in order on three infield-taps to close the 
first half of what, to New Ferris, had been a disastrous first 
inning. 

“Get those runs back!” shouted a New Ferris fan as the 
home team came in for its half of the inning. 

“All right, Nick!” encouraged Stub. ‘“ You’ve got a nice 
big lead to work on, old fellows! Take it easy in there!” 

And to the further surprise of New Ferris as well as to 
Yankville, Nick Eldred retired the first two batters on strikes 
and forced the third to pop up to Bun at second base! 

The surprise grew into dismay for New Ferris and unbounded 
joy for Yankville as inning after inning crawled past and Nick 
Eldred continued a superb brand of pitching. At the end of 
the fifth the score still stood, Yankville, 4; New Ferris, o. 
And Yankville increased the New Ferris gloom in her half of 
the sixth by adding two more runs on a single, a triple and 
a sacrifice fly. 

“Pinch me,” pleaded Bun. “This can’t be possible. It’s 
a dream!” 


“Oh, say 


(Continued on page 54) 
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By Honorary Scout Lincoln Ellsworth 





Pioneering in the Arctic 
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NN THE American Museum of Natural- History came my first urge to g0 into 

the Arctic. The vividly colored allegorical paintings in the halls below, 

scenes of life taken from those far-away people living on the shores of the Polar 
Sea—stirred my imagination. 

“I was ten or eleven years old. On an improvised stage, with a huge revolving 
lobe of the earth before me, I lectured to my boyhood friends upon the possi- 
bilities of reaching the moon. At that age the globe of the world completed my 
conception of the entire universe, and I pictured the moon as lying somewhere 
near the top. My greatest concern was how to get an airship. 

The boy who dreamed these dreams was Lincoln Ellsworth, destined in 
after years to become one of the world’s most famous explorers. His explorations 
in the Andes, in the Northwest of the United States and Canada, were preliminary 
training for the crowning achievements of his career. In company with Amund- 
sen he not only broke the air trails into the Arctic, but»in the dirigible Norge 
he was to make nearly as wondrous a journey as in his dream flight to the moon. 
In a silver airship he sailed over the North Pole and the Polar Sea to Alaska, the 
first and only time such a journey has been made. 
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In this article, which Honorary Scout Lincoln Ellsworth has written specially 
for our True Adventure Series, he tells of the seaplane flight north to 88°. In 
the May issue he will continue with the story of his flight across the North Pole 
and the Polar Sea.—The Editors. 











Mr. Ellsworth as he 
appeared before leav- 
ing for the Pole 


The last conference 
before the flight at 
King’s Bay 






“°T1s not too tate to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order suit 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the paths 
Of all the western stars, until I die.” 


T IS fortunate that, in the quest of the 

explorer, romance joins with. reality 

and that great adventure is found 

often to contribute to the welfare of 
mankind. It is strange how often big am- 
bitions of life find realization from very small 
happenings. A chance acquaintance, an item 
in a newspaper, may prove to have been 
turning-points in life if you take the trouble 
to trace things back to their beginnings. 
Take my own case. I am certain I never 
should have gone to the Arctic had I not 
seen a small news-item buried inside one of 
our dailies, telling of Captain Amundsen’s 
arrival in America on a lecture tour. This 
was in October, 1924. I was all packed ready 
to start for South America, in fact, I had my 
ticket bought—but the result of a chance meet- 








Stranded 136 miles from the North Pole! 














Lincoin Ellsworth 

after spending twenty- 

five days in the Pole’s 
shadow 





The only hope of life 
was to get this giant 
into the air 





The ill-fated N-24 and the N-25 
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circuit of the heavens, for we wanted a clear 
image unobstructed by the wings of the 
planes in order to hold our course by the 
sun-compass and at the same time secure 
sextant observations for latitude upon near- 
ing the Pole. 

As we had no idea upon what we were 
going to land, only faith that we would land 
safely on something, our two all-metal Dornier 
Wal planes were equipped for landing either 
in water or on ice. 

As we ran smoothly over the ice of King’s 
Bay for a mile in our take-off, little did we 
realize with what good luck fortune favored 
us, for the following year when we again re- 
turned to Spitzbergen for our dirigible flight, 
although the same time of year, lo and behold! 
instead of smooth ice, the harbor was nothing 
but a mass of upturned ice-blocks and open 
water. As the total weight of each plane with 
its load was six tons we never could have taken 
off from land. 


VERYONWE was skeptical about our being 





ing changed my plans and instead of South 
America I went to the North Pole. 


North to 88° 

To those of us who participated in both adventures—North 
to 88° by airplane, and the first crossing of the Polar Sea by 
dirigible, the first, of course, will always be remembered as 
the greatest, both because it was the first successful penetra- 
tion of the Arctic via air and because so miraculous seemed 
the numerous escapes from destruction that it prompted the 
Bishop of Arizona to say | to me, “Someone, surely, must have 
been watching over you.” 

Yes, I have no doubt in my mind that such was the case. 
Just listen to them in the order they occurred. But first the 
purpose of our flight with two airplanes must be made clear: 
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Making the runway—more than 300 tons of ice were removed with three wooden shovels, 
a pocket ax and an ice anchor 


neither Amundsen nor myself was interested in reaching the 
North Pole, because Peary had already been there. But 
beyond—lay what? Mystery—a mystery as luminous and 
yet as impenetrable as its own mirage, enveloped an area 
twice the size of Alaska. But in order to cover this immense 
area it would be necessary to land at the Pole, to refuel one 
plane from the other which we intended to abandon, so that 
we might reach Alaska, 1,500 miles away. 

We purposely chose five o’clock on the evening of May 
21st for our start, so that the sun, which never sets at this 
time of year in that latitude, would be dead ahead in its 


able to “take the air.” Even the designer 
of our planes, who accompanied us to Spitz- 
bergen, said the attempt would be suicidal, and 
that he would assume no responsibility what- 
soever. We attempted no trial flight before starting, fearful 
of some mishap; the control wires were stiff, we had an 
overload of 800 pounds apiece, and because of its weight 
and cost carried no radio equipment. Although the rivets 
in the bottom of my plane were torn loose in sliding down 
the steep bank onto the harbor-ice, for the take-off, which 
later was to cause her loss, and although we nearly met 
catastrophe by running into the King’s Bay Glacier, we 
did get off, telling the people that if we returned in three 
hours to consider it as our trial flight, but if we didn’t 
(Continued on page 64) 
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“T WAS a narrow fireplace, and 
in spite of the snow-drifts out- 
side was obviously not used for 
fire. Scattered on the hearth, 

very much as though a Santa Claus 
had dropped his bundles in some dis- 
order, were the following articles: (a) 
one small hat box, out of which protruded the -battered 
remains of a chocolate cake; (b) a pair of suspenders; (c) a 
very small radio set and a pair of earphones; (d) an instru- 
ment which might have been a mandolin but wasn’t; (e) a 
laundry bag containing unknown but probably taboo articles. 

Two cadets were staring at this disordered array. A touch 
of snow on their gray mackinaws indicated that they had just 
come in; the astonished dismay on their faces showed that 
they were unprepared for the wreckage which confronted 
them. Cadet Lou Walker broke the silence. 

“The tac has!” he said grimly. 

It was a short remark, but one full of meaning ever since 
tactical officers began their system of daily inspection at 
West Point. And that was a very long time ago. 

Cadet James Leslie dropped his trigonometry book on his 
table with some disgust and enlarged upon his roommate’s 
views. 

“Any tac who goes snooping up chimneys does violence to 
the memory of his own cadet days. I hope he got smut on 
his nose.” 

“He didn’t,” remarked Lou. 
floor. He used that.” 

“Tsn’t that just like Hardboiled Joe! Doesn’t he know 
that chimneys are sacred to the storage of contraband?” 

“Maybe he thinks that plebes don’t rank contraband. 
Anyway, he’s a rather conscientious old duck, and now that 
he’s been assigned as the tac of Company AI bet we'll be 
watching our P’s and Q’s more than ever.” 

“Conscientious or not, Captain Joe Steele can’t buck the 
inviolate traditions of the Corps of Cadets.” Jimmy was 
standing on mock dignity now, and only the twinkle in 
his eye betrayed the gravity of his gesture. ‘“‘You and I, 
Lou, mere insignificant plebes, shall show Hardboiled Joe 
his place.” 

“Well, don’t be too hard on him,” laughed Lou. “And 
as we are both doubtless ‘quilled’ for having contraband in 
possession, we’d better begin now getting ready for Satur- 
day inspection tomorrow. One ‘quill’ a week is enough.” 

Jimmy looked thoughtful and said nothing. 

Saturday inspection in February at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point was quite a different affair from 
the weekly inspection at summer camp. White tents, flashing 
uniforms, the green Plain, the brightly dressed throngs at 
Visitors’ Row, all made a colorful picture of inspection during 
the summer. But now the Plain was buried under two feet 


“‘There’s my mirror on the 


of snow. Battle Monument stood up like a huge icicle, and 


There will be further adventures of Cadet Leslie in coming issues of BOYS’ LIFE. 






Cro’s Nest and Storm King towered 
over a frozen Hudson. 
In addition there were studies. 

As far as the Academic Board was 

concerned the weekly inspections 

didn’t exist. Saturday mornings 

were devoted to classes and study 

periods like any other morning. The 

inspection was no excuse for slight- 

ing studies. And the Tactical De- 
partment, it might be added, considered that studies were no 
excuse for slighting inspection. The result was that when the 
cadet battalions were dismissed from formation after marching 
back from lunch at Saturday noon, there was a mad rush to 
barracks for an eleventh hour re-cleaning of rooms and polish- 
ing of equipment. 

In spite of this rush Jimmy Leslie and Lou Walker found 
time to stop at the orderly room and inspect the daily ‘quill 
sheet,” as the report of delinquencies was called. Their 
worst fears were realized; they featured prominently for 
“contraband articles in possession at morning inspection.” 

“‘He didn’t forget us,” whispered Lou to Jimmy. 

“No, and he’ll probably remember us at inspection to- 
day,” whispered Jimmy in return. Whispering was necessary. 
Plebes were not supposed to talk to each other in hall of 
barracks. It was a rule of the upper classes, and the offense 
was usually paid for by strenuous “‘bracing”’ at the order of 
some upperclassman, a bracing that forced chin and shoulders 
back and carried chest high in the air. But now the upperclass- 
men were too intent on getting to their rooms to prepare for 
inspection, and the two plebes made their way unmolested to 
their room on the top floor. 


NSPECTION of rooms was preceded by inspection in 
ranks in the snow-cleared area of barracks. Not an item 
escaped Captain Steele as he stepped smartly in front of each 
cadet and took in with eagle eye the condition of white belts, 
shiny waistplates, the polished shoes, the gleaming bayonets. 
Then he seized the rifle and examined the bore, the magazine, 
the bolt, and the swivels for the slightest sign of dirt or— 
horrible thought—rust. A few of the cadets were quilled — 
a bit of dirt on the belt, tarnish on waistplate, lint on trousers, 
but the majority, knowing from experience what to expect, 
passed muster without comment. With a final grunt Captain 
Steele turned the company over to Cadet Captain Herrick, 
the first sergeant uttered a crisp “Inspection, ARMS! Port, 
ARMS! Dismissed!” and the entire ‘company, plebes, year- 
lings, secondclassmen and firstclassmen, returned to their 
rooms. 

Jimmy and Lou spent the next few moments in a hasty 
inspection of their rooms to discover anything wrong. Each 
of the two alcoves seemed in order; the mattresses were turned 
back on the cots, the bedding folded in a rectangle on the 
mattress; the caps were on the first hook, overcoat on the 
second, jerseys on the third, and so on up to the seventh hook. 
The enamel washstand was as white as snow, the two basins 
spotless, clean water in the bucket, clean towels in the rack. 
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“Ves, sir.” replied Lou, 

and then stood petrified. 

But it was too late. 
The “sir” was out , 


The drawers of the two tables were opened the prescribed one- 
quarter, showing neatly piled notes, papers, etc. The two 
wall lockers were open and on each shelf the clothes were 
stacked and piled in faultless lines. On top of the lockers 
formidable textbooks dared anyone to open them. On the 
mantel over the fireplace two mirrors rested alongside of the 
“Hours of Instruction,” that tell-tale card that showed 
where each cadet was at all hours of the day. 

“Everything seems all right,” remarked Jimmy. “Listen, 
there’s the tac now.” 

Footsteps were heard on the old iron stairway and a sharp 
bang on the door told that Captain Steele had reached the 
room at the end of the hall. It is one of the peculiar customs 
of West Point that a tac always knocks on a door but never 
waits for the “‘Come in.” 

Bang! It was their own door and the two cadets snapped 
to attention as Captain Steele, accompanied as usual during 
inspection by Cadet Captain Herrick, entered the room. The 
captain took in the entire room at a glance, took down a 
mirror from the mantel and turned it up the chimney. The 
mirror reflected the blackness of a soot-covered shelf, and writ- 
ten on this in five clear-cut letters was the word “‘S-T-U-N-G!” 

The captain straightened up quickly and looked at the two 
cadets. His face was re, but whether from embarrassment or 
anger it was hard to tell. 

““Who wrote this?” he demanded. 

“*T did, sir.” Jimmy gulped hard. 

Captain Steele regarded him coldly. 

“You doubtless consider yourself exceedingly clever and 
original, Mr. Leslie. You'll be interested to know that trick 
was old when I was a cadet.” 

Jimmy looked very uncomfortable arid said nothing. 

‘‘Erase it, Mr. Leslie.” 

Jimmy started to take off his coat preparatory to going up 
the chimney, but Captain Steele stopped him. 

‘Coat and all, Mr. Leslie.” 

Jimmy gasped. Things had taken an unexpected turn. And 
his best coat, too! There was nothing to do but to obey, how- 
ever, so he awkwardly stooped down into the fireplace and 
forced himself several feet into the flue. It was a tight fit, but 
he succeeded in erasing the letters with his handkerchief. He 
wriggled down to the hearth and stood up rather sheepishly, 
feeling and looking more like a chimney sweep than a West 
Pointer. 

Captain Steele looked him over without a trace of amusement 
in his face. “You plebes are altogether too blasé. You'll be 
trying to come over to the Officers’ Masquerade next. But 
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remember, Mr. Leslie, and you too, Mr. Walker, there are 
very few tricks you cadets know of that weren’t working over- 
time in my cadet days.” He left the room, followed by Herrick, 
who had been looking exceedingly stern in order to keep from 
laughing first at the captain and then at Jimmy. 

‘“‘Whew!” exclaimed Lou as the footsteps died away. 
‘‘Hardboiled Joe earns his nickname, doesn’t he?” 

Jimmy looked at his new uniform ruefully. 

“What a cleaner’s bill I’ll have! And did you get that 
remark about us plebes being too blasé? That was a gentle 
but doubtless effective hint to Herrick that the upperclassmen 
should pay us a little more attention. We might as well begin 
squeezing our shoulders back now.” 

“On the whole, Jimmy, I can’t see that we emerged with 
much glory from our first encounter with Hardboiled Joe.” 

* Jimmy bit his lip in vexation and began. removing his 
blackened coat. Suddenly he spun around and looked at his 
roommate with sparkling eyes. 

“Remember his remark about the masquerade, Lou?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Well?” 


T= two plebes looked at each other with a dawning 
understanding. Then Lou shook his head. 

“Forget it, old man. I know it’s a point of honor with the 
Corps to see that two or three cadets crash the Officers’ 
Masquerade, but in spite of the disguise of the costumes they 
are usually discovered and then—a six months’ slug. No free 
Wednesday or Saturday afternoon for six months, Jimmy! 
And besides, the First Class would think we were too pre- 
sumptuous. Plebes aren’t supposed to imitate the escapades 
of the First Class. We'd have the whole upper classes on 
our neck until we were yearlings.” 

“T know, Lou, but Hardboiled Joe 


panished the masquerade from his mind, and gave his atten- 
tion to the instructor, a lieutenant of the Corps of Engineers. 
One of the cadets was sent to the board to differentiate an 
equation in calculus. It was a difficult equation, and the cadet 
was soon floundering about helplessly. Jimmy tried earnestly 
to follow the equations that lined themselves upon the board 
like soldiers at parade. Soon they took on human form and 
began to dance up and down the board. The masquerade 
again! 

“Is that equation correct, Mr. Leslie?” 

Jimmy started. The instructor was looking at him. He 
looked at the board and then at the instructor. He didn’t 
even know what equation was referred to, and looked blank. 

“T thought you weren’t following, Mr. Leslie. You were 
miles away. Bring your thoughts back from that girl at home 
and pay attention to the subject at hand.” 

The cadet at the board resumed his flounderings and Jimmy 
looked all attention. But his head was working overtime. The 
instructor had suggested an idea. Lou and he were. going to 
that masquerade! 

“So I’m going to ‘drag’ you, am I?” asked Lou as Jimmy 
unfolded his plan to him before lunch. 

“In the local vernacular, yes. In ordinary English you are 
going to have the pleasure of escorting a very sweet young 
thing to the ball. I will be the sweet young thing.” 

Lou tilted his chair back and cocked a critical eye at his 
friend. 

‘*As a ‘femme’ you have possibilities,” he admitted. “You 
are not too tall, your skin is fair—when clean—and doubtless 
loves to be touched. We can provide a schoolgirl complexion. 
A wig can be obtained, and even an evening dress. But my 
dear Juliet,—your voice! Never a maiden fair with voice like 
yours!” 

“Cut out the poetry. Your femme will be unfortunate 





practically dares us to go to the masquer- 
ade. You wouldn’t take a dare, would 
you, Lou?” 

“I’d take a dozen rather than a six 
months’ slug.” 

“But we have to get caught before we 
get the slug.” 

“Yes, and the cadets who tried to get 
away with this trick have been caught 
the past few years, I’m told.” 

“Duffers, Lou, duffers, all. The tac 
may be the cream of the U. S. Army, but 
the Corps of Cadets is créme de la créme, 
and with two such Napoleonic brains as 
ours we'll show Hardboiled Joe a thing 
or two.” 

Lou was thinking over the proposition. 
If worse came to worst, six months did 
not last forever. 

“Well, Jimmy, set your Napoleonic 
mind—so called—to work, and show me 
your plan. If there’s half a chance of get- 
ting away with it, I’m your man.” 

Jimmy clapped his roommate soundly 
on the back. 

“Fine, Lou! We'll pull off a stunt that 
will take its place among the traditions 
of the Corps. And ‘now let’s change 
clothes and get over to the basketball 
game.” 

The game was with Lehigh, and due to 
the fact that Navy game was just two 
weeks away, and Navy had barely de- 
feated the visitors the week before, inter- 
est was intense. In spite of this Jimmy 
could not keep his mind on the game. As 
the players darted up and down the long 
gymnasium floor and sent the ball sail- 
ing toward the basket, Jimmy could do 
nothing but picture himself with the ball 
and Captain Steele opposing him. And 
the basket was the masquerade dance. 
How could he break through that defense 
and shoot a goal? And between halves, 
when the Army wrestlers were struggling 
with their Canadian cousins from the 
University of Toronto, he again visualized 
himself as the wrestler and Captain 
Steele as his opponent. 


SSE. 








NE*T morning, when the Corps strug- 

gled up the icy road to the chapel 
perched high over the Plain, Jimmy’s mind 
was still turning over the problem. Mon- 
day morning found him in his section 
marching to the classroom, books under 
arm and the masquerade still in his head. 
The section consisted of ten men; the 
class was mathematics. As the section 
leader reported to the instructor, “Sir, 
the section is all present,” and the in- 
structor saluted and said, “‘Take seats,” 
Jimmy pulled himself up with a jerk, 
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enough to have a bad cold. My tenor is a great imitation of a 
woman with a cold, so the choirmaster tells me.” 

“And I go as a clown?” 

“Correct. We’ll chalk your face and be generous with the 
mask, and your own mother would disown you. We'll leave 
the dance before the unmasking.” 

Lou grinned. 

“It’s a great idea, Jimmy. Traditions of the Corps must 
be upheld and all that. But you overlook the most difficult 
thing of all.” 

“Such as—?” 

“The inspection of rooms that is bound to occur during 
the dance. The Officer in Charge invariably inspects all rooms 
that night.” 

‘““My devilish ingenuity has provided for that. We can’t 
mark our H. I. ‘hospital’ or anything like that, as that violates 
the honor system. We don’t want to make dummies for our 
beds, as the O. C. will be especially watchful for that overdone 
trick. So,—we just leave.” 

“Leave! Why, when the O. C. looks at the H. I. card and 
sees we are not accounted for, he’ll surely investigate.” 

“The H. I. card will not be there, Lou. Neither will our 
bedding or clothes or books or what have you. The room 
will have no signs of habitation. The O. C., not knowing 
what rooms of Company A are vacant, will say, ‘Poor devils! 
Must have been found in the semi-annual exams at Christ- 
mas,’ and will pass on. There are several rooms vacant 
in these barracks, Lou, since the ‘foundlings’ went home 
after exams.” 

“But suppose Hardboiled Joe is the O. C. that night?” 

“Such an optimist you are! The chances are he won’t be. 
Are you on, old boy?” 

“You bet Iam, Jim! I’m sick of having the instructors and 
the tacs talk about the things they did when they were 

kaydets. We'll show them there is still 
=ammme| life in the Corps.” 
Jimmy looked at the soot-covered coat 
} hanging in his locker. 
“T hope we don’t end up in another 
’ chimney,” he said sadly. 


HE clear-cut notes of “taps” floated 

across the snowbound Plain and died 
away among the dark hills. The infinite 
sadness of the bugle call was intensified 
by the instant darkening of all windows in 
barracks as the cadets turned out their 
lights and jumped into bed. Work was 
over for the day and a great hush fell over 
barracks. But when the cadet in charge 
of quarters had completed taps inspection 
a faint stir of life made itself apparent. 
Perhaps a cadet working until the first 
note of “‘taps” had had to jump into bed 
with his clothes on, and was now undress- 
ing. Or perhaps a cadet, still struggling 
with the next day’s lessons, was covering 
the window with a blanket to hide his 
light. 

There was a little different stir on the 
top floor of one of Company A’s divi- 
sions. Silent plebes were flitting about 
distributing bedding, clothes, books and 
other things to each other’s rooms. Soon 
one room was as bare as a barn; all that 
remained was the bleak furniture that 
went with every room, occupied or not. 
Two figures, heavily muffled in odd-look- 
ing overcoats, whispered farewells to the 
other plebes and softly descended the 
three flights of iron stairs that led to the 
area of barracks. ‘The snow was falling 
fast, the flakes whirled and danced around 
them like little white imps. But it effec- 
tively screened them from the view of the 
O. C.’s office across the area, and witha 
mingled sigh of relief and excitement, Lou 
Walker and Jimmy Leslie, alias Miss 
Mary Gordon, disappeared into the 
blizzard. 

* The masquerade was in full swing at 
Cullum Hall. Dancers in bizarre costumes 
were waltzing in the main ball room that 
extended the entire length of the second 
floor. The crowd was a happy one and, as 
it was impossible to recognize one’s 
friends, the dance was more informal than 
most of the affairs held at Cullum Hall. 
Some of the more important figures of the 
post were recognizable. The professor of 
mathematics; disguised as an integral 
sign, was an easy mark in spite of his 
mask. The Commandant of Cadets, 
dressed in a full suit of mail, gave away 
his knightly identity by having to re- 
move his helmet and come up frequently 
for air. Robin Hood was rightly suspected 
(Continued on page 49) 
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= 0,” SAID Mr. Flanders, in Qs yee 
that soft but firm voice of # ; 
his, which means the argu- ~~ 
ment is all over, “we'll 


make the change now. Not anybody in 
the troop is going to compete in the next 
rally in any event which he has won 
twice.” 

“But, Mr. Flanders,” mozned Lew 
Smalley, dolefully, “that takes Tommy 
and Carpenter and Duncan and Lands- 
down and Nelson—it just cuts out all the 
older fellows.” 

“That’s the idea,” said Mr. Flanders. 

“‘Well, then—then we'll lose.” 

“That’s up to the rest of you. It 
would be up to you before long anyway, 
as quick as this bunch gets to be eighteen 
and past the age limit for contests. 
We've got thirty boys in the troop, and 
about half of them like to make their 
brags about belonging to Troop 6, and 
haven’t ever had ambition enough to 
qualify for a rally team in anything. 
They want to share in the glory, but 
don’t try to do any of the work. You’ve 
been a scout two years, haven’t you, 
Smalley?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And still a second class scout. But 
Dale Nelson and Duncan were both com- 
peting in fire by friction before they had 
been in the troop a year, and our first 
aid team had had just the same fellows 
in it for three whole years, and it’s about 
the same way with signalling. I expect 
it’s all my fault. I ought not to have let 
thmgs go that way. But they aren’t 
going to be that way any more.” 

And at that everybody began to talk 
at once, half of the youngsters grumbling 
because the troop was going to lose its 
standing, and the other half yelping at 
Mr. Flanders about events they just 
knew they could qualify for. 

Mr. Flanders whisiled 
silence. 

“Telling about what you can or can’t 
do doesn’t mean anything,” he said. “T- 
want some proofs. And that means 
work. I want some work out of you, 
Smalley, and out of Terzo, and Philip 
Burton, and Bert Saunders. And 
Ripley, you’re smart enough, but so far 
as anybody knows you’ve never thought 
it worth your time to master anything. All that goes for 
about a dozen more of you whose names I haven’t mentioned. 
Pick out something you want to do, and get busy. You’ve 
got a month. That’s time enough.” 

All that certainly put a crimp into us. We realized right 
away that if Troop 6 was to keep its reputation there was 
certainly a lot to do. I say we, because those of us who were 
cut out of things saw that it was up to us to put the pep into 
the other fellows, find out who could do things, and see that 
they did them. Duncan and Nelson, of course, had a big 
fire-by-friction class right away. It looked as if everybody in 
the troop wanted to qualify for that. And there were a half 
dozen or more, who were pretty good at first aid, and only 
needed practise, accuracy, and speed. When it came to 
signalling, Mr. Flanders pretty nearly had to draft a team, 
but he put the responsibility for it on Jimmy McPherson, 
and Jimmy while he isn’t quick, will do anything Mr. Flanders 
tells him to. . Anyhow, within a week practically all the 
youngsters in the troop were busier than they had ever been 
before, and things began to look a little brighter. Even 
Smalley pestered’ me nearly every time the saw me for tips 
on knot tying, and Sanders’s mother told mine that Bert 
was worrying their cat to death putting bandages on it. We 
were getting more or less action out of everybody except 
Philip Burton. That was queer, too, because the Nut (that 
is the name he goes by, sort of paraphrased from Phil Burt) 
is usually about the wildest enthusiast about the big things 
he is going to do that ever happened. He never needs any- 
body to stimulate his enthusiasm. All he needs is somebody 
to hold it down and keep it from wearing itself out, and turn 
it toward something practical. He’s the sort of youngster 
that sees pictures of himself doing perfectly wonderful, amaz- 
ing things that nobody ever dreamed of before, and standing 
in the midst of an admiring crowd that comes swarming up to 
congratulate him. He dug a deep hole in his back yard and 
struck a little water, and then he wanted to blast the hole 
deeper if he could just get hold of some dynamite; and then, 
if he could just get hold of a tank somewhere, he was going 





them into 
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Then he and Terzo let drive—blunt arrows—and popped a couple of the men 


to connect the family Ford to a pump, and put in a low-rate 
water works for the whole neighborhood. When his dad said 
no about the dynamite, he was going to turn the hole into a 
frog ranch, and make hundreds of dollars raising frogs for 
the hotel cafés down town, only he had trouble getting any 
frogs to start business with; though he spent the whole of 
one Saturday making a net on a pole to catch them with, 
and three or four other Saturdays falling into the water along 
Hangman Creek trying to catch some of the few rather shy 
frogs that sometimes appear there. He read somewhere, 
too, about certain sorts of moths being valuable, and he 
smeared up half the posts and trees in his neighborhood with 
syrup, and sneaked out at night with a flashlight trying to 
lure some of them to their destruction, till the report got 
spread around that there was a crazy man or a gang of crooks 
or something sneaking around there at night. Things like 
that! And always something a little different from anything 
anybody else would have thought of. He used to say right 
out that he didn’t see any fun in doing things everybody else 
was doing, but that he guessed he could do them if he wanted 
to, but that he wanted something different. The only thing 
he ever took much interest in that other boys care about was 
shooting. He was wild about that. But his dad didn’t 
think a rifle was just the safest thing for him to have, for 
fear he would get to thinking he was Desperate Ambrose, 
or Harold the Holdup, or something of the sort. So he had 
to content himself with a sling shot. Saturdays, when he 
had no world-astonishing scheme on hand, he spent mostly 
rambling around in the woods along Hangman Creek, making 
himself the world’s champion sling-shooter. He had had it 
dinned into him by everybody in the troop that he would be 
spanked if he shot at birds, except magpies and English 
sparrows, but the Hangman valley is a magpie paradise, and 
besides that there were tin cans; and knots on trees, and 
fence posts and once in'a while a frog, and sometimes a rabbit. 
I’m a fair hand with a sling shot myselt, or thought I was till 
I tried to shoot a Thanksgiving dinner with one; but I’m 
nothing to Phil, in intentions, anyway. 
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Well, at the troop meeting after 
the one when Mr. Flanders had cut 
all the older boys out of the rally, he 
called up the other scouts one by one, 
and asked them what they were going 
to try for. Everyone of them had decided 
on something, and some on two or three 
things, till he came to the Nut. 

“How about you, Burton?” 

“Huh, what’s that?” stammered Phil, 
coming out of the day dream he is 
usually in when something important 
is being said. 

“What are you going to try to do at 
the rally?” 

“Me? Why, er—er—I hadn’t thought 
much about it—I don’t believe there’s 
anything I can do—oh, yes, archery!” 

And you ought to have heard the troop 
yell. 

“Don’t you mind them,” said Mr. 
Flanders. “If you want to try for 
archery, go ahead. Of course, you have 
to make your own outfit, and all in all 
you’ve picked out about the hardest 
event in the lot, but if you really mean 
business, go to it. With Dean out, I 
don’t know anybody but McPherson 
who’s got even a bow, so you won’t 
have much competition. But what on 
earth made you pick out archery?” 

“That’s it,” said Phil. 

““What’s it?” 

““Not much competition. I know I’m 
always making blunders, Mr. Flanders, 
but to have some smart aleck that knows 
all about a thing bawl me out and laugh 
at me when I’m just learning, takes all 
the go out of me, till I can’t do anything 
at all. I’ve got a bow already, and I 
can shoot pretty good, too.” 

“Regular Robin Hood, he is,” jeered 
Smalley. 

“That’s all right,” said Phil. “You 
just ask Terzo. He’s been out with me a 
lot Saturdays. Anyhow, I don’t have to 
fall on a rabbit to get him, like Tommy. 
You just score us five points as good as 
won in the rally, Mr. Flanders. I'll 
win that archery event. I like shooting.” 

“Shooting!” jeered Sanders. “With 
a bow and arrow! Why don’t you do 
some real shooting, with a rifle?” 

“Because,” said Phil, flushing red, 
“mother won’t let me have one, if you 
have to know—-says if I’ve got to be hunting all the time, it’s 
got to be with something that’s good and safe. But I’ll show 
her. I’ll show the whole outfit of you.” . 

“Hooray for William Tell!” yipped Sanders. 

“We don’t happen to need a troop yell leader, Sanders,” 
said Mr. Flanders, “so unless you can at least think about 
trying to do something, your silence would be more in keeping 
with your personality. Think that over and see if you can 
find out what it means.” 


HAT squelched Sanders, but it didn’t squelch anybody 
else. And for the rest of that meeting, Phil had “Robin 
Hood” and “William Tell” thrown at him from all sides. It 
made him pretty sore, but he didn’t say anything, though I 
could see he was fuming inside. I wondered why Mr. Flanders 
didn’t make them stop. But all he did was watch Phil with a 
funny little doubtful twinkle in his eye. 

As we started for home, he called me aside. 

“Find out just how much Phil knows about this archery 
stuff,” he said. “And sort of get interested in it yourself, and 
praise him up a bit if he’s any good at all, and tell him how he’s 
got a fine chance to put something over on these fellows that 
are making fun of him. Only I don’t see how he can do much 
in the time left before the rally—four more Saturdays. He 
might win, at that, for there isn’t a real archer in the whole 
council. But I’d hate to have him win on second rate work.” 

I caught up with Phil and Vito Terzo just outside. Terzo 
is a round-faced, bright-eyed little Italian, smart as a whip, 
but his school work is hard for him, and he has a lot of work 
to do at home helping around his father’s fruit store, so that 
he’s never made much progress in his scouting. And the one 
scout he ties up closest with is the Nut. Billy Dean calls 
the two of them Fruit and Nut. 

Just as I came up with them, somebody a block away called 
a derisive ‘Robin Hood.” 

“The next time anybody calls me that,” burst out Phil, 
“T’m going to hit him, big or little.” 

“Aw, Pheel,” said Vito, “what for shoulda you care? 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Deesa Robin Hood,- he wasa fina mans. Anda so wasa 
Tell. You maka reela good for shoot, you geta so fina wiz 
da bow lika Tell as you can, maybe they no laugh at you so 
mooch.” 


“That’s just what I say,” I brokein. “Anybody can laugh. 


You aren’t any Robin Hood or William Tell yet, Phil; butI . 


guess they had to begin about where you are. All it takes is 
practice. Only in those days everybody was using the bow, 
and you'll have to do it alone. But if you’ve got determina- 
tion enough to stick it out, you ought to be able to shoot as 
well as any other scout in town, anyway.” 

“Pheel,” went on Vito, excitedly, “you know—there’s a— 
we can fix a place—up onna da roof over da store—lotsa 
room—nobody for look—evera day after school, eef you coulda 
come—we coulda practice.” 

“Oh, leave me alone,” said Phil, sulkily. 

“Theesa Sanders,” went on Vito, “what can he do? 
Justa laugh, thass all, maybe tie two three knot, getta signal 
message alla ball up. You showa heem, Pheel—you ana me. 
Eef we no gotta gun, we showa heem so soma reala shoot wiz 
da bow. Me, I lika da bow. Eet don’ta make so mooch 
boofa-bang. You come donwa tomorra after school, Pheel. 
I fixa da place on da roof—you see.” 

“T’ll think about it,” said the Nut. “But there isn’t any- 
thing so comic about shooting with a bow and arrow. Why, 
there are white men killing lions in Africa with bows and 
arrows right now, and bears in Alaska. Gee, I’d like to plunk 
an. arrow into a lion. And just think, Vito, that old Robin 
Hood used to set up a willow wand in the ground, and split it 
with an arrow. Some shooting! I'll bet there aren’t many 
who can do that with a rifle. I’m going to try that some 
day. All it takes is practice. Listen, Terzo, I'll just: bet 
if I—” 

By that time he had a good mount on his imagination, and 
it had the bit between its teeth and was running away with 
him. He’d forgotten all about Sanders and the jeers, and 
was beholding a beautiful picture of himself, triumphant and 
admired, somewhere in the glorious future. So I turned off 
and went home and to bed, to lie awake for an hour or two 
trying to shape up the troop teams for first aid and knot- 
tying. 


Am ERRAND took me down-town after school next day, 
and I thought I might as well look up Vito and see what 
he meant by the place on the roof. The Terzos’ fruit store is 
in a two-story building with higher buildings on each side. 
Neither of them has any side windows, though, because some 
day the lower building is to be torn down, and a higher 
building put up in its place. The Terzos live in some rooms 
back of the store, and they take care of the building as well 
as run the fruit stand. 

When I asked for Vito, his mother told me he was up on 
the roof. So I went up, getting out on the roof by a ladder 
that let down from the second story ceiling under a skylight. 
Vito and the Nut were both there, and so busy that for a 
while they didn’t see me. 

There was a billboard all along the front of the building. 
They had nailed a stuffed gunnysack to the back of the bill- 
board, and were painting a target of black and white 
circles on it. They finally 


what we’re doing. And if it’s cold, we can go right downstairs, 


and warm up. I’d just love to have you come and shoot with 
us, Tommy, if you’ll keep it a secret.” 

“T'll keep it a secret, all right,” I said, thinking to myself 
that that would probably be my own particular job. For 
when Phil gets really interested in something, he just naturally 
can’t keep it to himself unless somebody holds him down. 
““Maybe, when you get going good, we could let Mr. Flanders 
in on it, just so he can'see what you’re doing. But not any- 
body else. Let’s see what you can do.” 

He had a funny little flat bow about as wide as a barrel 
hoop and only about four feet long. 

“T made another one out of lemon wood,” he explained, 


“and it’s a beaut to look at, but it’s so stiff I can hardly bend ‘ 


it. This one doesn’t look like much, but the pull is just right 
for me, and it’s got a lot of spring, too. The Indians all used 
short bows, you know. It works pretty well. Just watch 
me.’ 

He stepped back about fifty feet, and let drive with three 
or four arrows. All but one of them hit the sack, which 
was about three feet across, and one of them made-a buill’s- 
eye. ; 

“Shoot,” said Phil, “I can do better than that.” 

“Maybe your arrows don’t balance,” I suggested. 

And that was where the trouble was. He had just a bunch 
of fairly straight, sharp-pointed sticks, without any. weight’ 
at the head at all. 


“You'd better get something better than those,” I said. 
“A high wind might take one of those over the top of -the ' 


billboard some day. And there’s a street: down there, and 
lots of people.” 

“Well, if it hit anybody, he’d never know where it came 
from,” said Phil. 
happens, people look all around, but never up. I'll just bet 
I could pop three or four arrows right into. the door. of 
the bank across the street, and if I didn’t’ get up on the 
cornice and yell, nobody would think of looking up here at 
all. I’m going to get a blunt-headed arrow and try it some 
day.” 

“You aren’t so far from being blunt-headed yourself,” I 
said, “thinking about a crazy stunt like that. You’d have a 


cop up here, and then where would your fine archery range : 


be?” 


about a half-dozen that had a fairly good balance, and -we 
shot for a while with those. And the Nut-was good. I 
hadn’t expected him to be, but he was. There-wasn’t-a chance 
of any really accurate work with the arrows he had, but he 
never missed the target very far. But he grumbled for all 
that. 

“TI could do a lot better with a sling-shot,” he said. “I 
don’t see why they don’t have a sling-shot:contest.. You 
don’t have to fuss about the weight and balance of a lot of 
old arrows with a sling-shot.” 

“No,” I said. ‘You just haye to get your two rubber 
bands exactly even, and the forks of your, crotched stick 
exactly the same, and a few little things like that: And a 
sling-shot isn’t much good at over fifty feet. You never heard 
of any armies really fighting with sling-shots, in spite of David 





saw me, and Phil looked 
disgusted. 

“T suppose now you'll 
just go and tell everybody 
about it,” he grumbled. 

“About what?” 

“Our nice private arch- 
ery range. Nobody to 
stand around and kid 
us to death, and nobody 
to keep asking, ‘Aw, 
please gimme a shot.’ 
There won’t be any of 
’em up here, anyway, be- 
cause Vito won’t let ’em 
come. But I don’t want 
everybody in the troop 
calling me Robin Hood 
all the time, and if they 
don’t actually see me 
practicing, maybe they’ll 
forget about it.” 

“All right,” I said. “I 
won’t tell on you, that is, 
if you'll let me come up 
here now and then, and 
do a little practicing my- 
self. It looks like a good 
range.” 

“It’s a peach,” gurgled 
Phil. “It’s pretty nearly 
fifty yards long from the 
back of the building, and 
we won’t have to chase 
any arrows unless we shoot 
over the billboard, and 
there won’t be anybody 
to watch us and know 
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It wasn’t any great trick to.get two arrows into th 





“You know, when anything like that” 


We went over -Phil’s fifteen or twenty arrows, and found 


air-at-once, but three stumped us 
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and Goliath, nor of anybody hunting lions with them, either. 
But a bow is a real weapon, Phil. You wait till we get some 
good arrows, and you'll see. And we can scrape down that 
big bow of yours and taper it, just a little at a time, till you 
can handle it.” 

Knowing the sort he was, I doubted whether he would 
care to go through all the long, slow, careful work of balancing 
his arrows and limbering up his big bow or not. But I got a 
surprise. He came up to my house two evenings the next 
week, till I got to thinking maybe I was going to be an arrow 
maker for life. I thought a half-dozen really good arrows 
ought to be enough, but he wouldn’t be satisfied with less 
than twenty. And then he had to tip them all with the steel 
jackets from some 30-50 cartridges. And then nothing would 
do but for me to come down to his private shooting range 
every afternoon, for even when he’s doing things in secret 
he’s just got to have an audience of some kind. 


WELL we did some pretty wild shooting at first, but that 
didn’t discourage the Nut a bit. He was, so to speak, 
simply cracked on archery. We began at twenty yards, and 
by the time we had peppered the billboard with a ring of 
holes a fopt wide around the target, we got so we could hit 


> the sack every time. And we needed all those twenty arrows, 
because afternoon practice for Phil meant a shot about 
every half minute till either it got too dark to see, or his 


wrists began to give out; and any arrow will wear out under 
a strain like that. And so will a billboard. It wasn’t merely 
that we nicked a chip out of it when we missed the sack, 
but Phil got to pretending that the target was a bear, and 


- trying to drive an arrow clear into its heart. And with those 


steel-pointed arrows and his big bow, he could drive a shot 
clear through his bag of straw, and a half inch into the wood 
behind it. 

“’Twon’t do,” I said. “We're chipping that billboard all 
up, and by-and-by you'll pop an arrow clear aN bey and 
there’s tio telling whom it will hit when it falls.” 

“We'll move back further,” said Phil. 

So we-went back to thirty yards, and then to forty. But 
that’ didn’t' help a lot. It’s surprising when a fellow gets 
interested how fast he learns. By the end of ten days the Nut 
was driving nine arrows out of ten clear through the target, 
and half-.of them were in, or close to, the bull’s-eye. Vito 
atid. I weren’t doing so well, but it wasn’t often we missed the 
target. altogether, and the billboard was certainly showing 
signs of wear. 

‘“We’ve-got to make some more arrows,” said Phil, one 
afternoon. . “There are only six left that are good for any- 
thing.» But I don’t know as we need to. I'll bet I can shoot 
well énough now to win that old rally.” 

He Could, too. But the rally was still nearly two weeks 
away, and I knew that if he let his enthusiasm cool down 
for that long,' he would probably lose interest altogether. 
Anyway, that was the way he usually behaved. 

“We'd better make some,” I said. “Only we’ll make ’em 
blunt, ‘and then we won’t wear the billboard out. And it 
will. make ‘the shooting a little different. As long as we’re 
in this thing, we might as well learn all there is to it. But 
we'll make some sharp ones, too, and then Saturdays we'll go 
, up the creek or somewhere, 

and see what we can do 
to the magpies or maybe 
‘a rabbit: And say, why 
not practice how fast 
we can shoot, too?” 

The Nut’s eyes just 
began to glow. - 

“Gosh,” he said. “I’d 
forgotten about that. 
Robin Hood used to 
shoot so fast he’d have 
three or four arrows in 
the air at once. And then 
we could practice shoot- 
ing at a peeled willow 
wand, too. We might try 
that.” 

So by a chance sug- 
gestion I got him all 
stirred up again. The 
‘only question was whether 
‘I could keep him going 
‘for two weeks. Of course 
,there were other things 
,to suggest. But I wasn’t 
going to play the boy 
with the apple on his 
head in any William Tell 
stunt, though Phil was 
shooting well enough to 
hit the apple — maybe 
about the third or forth 
shot. And I didn’t know 
anybody to lend us three 

‘ mustang ponies, so we 

could ride around in a 

circle like Indians and 

(Continued on page 57) | 
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Another Incident from the Career of a ‘‘Troop Without a Scoutmaster”’ 


T WAS unusual for Max Hildebrand, senior patrol 
leader of the troop, to be late at the regular Friday 
evening meeting Generally he appeared at least- half 
an hour before the time set and was frequently able to 

conduct tests of various sorts or discuss future plans informally 
before the call for attention which preceded the salute to the 
flag and oath of allegiance. 

Consequently to-night, as the minute hand dropped toward 
the half hour, his absence was commented on. Since the 
departure of their scoutmaster, John Gifford, for a prolonged 
stay at a western sanitarium, Hildebrand had carried a large 
share of the troop burdens and responsibilities on his shoulders 
and given most of his spare time to scout work. In spite of 
the fact that the boys were well aware of this, there were 
several who criticized his slackness in keeping them waiting. 

“He promised he’d be early and give me some of my second- 
class tests,” complained Bert Elgin. 

“‘He’s promised me that two or three times and I haven't 
passed yet,” remarked Ben Krebs, who never seemed content 
unless he was nursing a grouch. “I’m getting sick of it, 
I can tell you.” 

Larry Conway regarded him indignantly. He was one of 
Hildebrand’s closest friends and had been of no small help to 
the latter in holding the troop together. 

“You didn’t pass because you couldn’t—not from any 
fault of Max’s,” he spoke up sharply. “I don’t see why you 
lay the blame on him.” 

“He hadn’t any right to ask me a lot of questions that 
weren’t in the book,” retorted Krebs grumblingly. “They didn’t 
spring anything like that on you over at Hilton. You answered 
the questions that were in the Manual and that was enough.” 

‘Well, it’s not enough here in Winchester,” retorted Con- 
way, his clean-cut, rather delicate features faintly flushed. 
“ Anybody can learn the answers to the regular questions. by 
heart. Here you’ve got to know your subject from A to Z. 
That’s what Mr. Gifford always insisted on and Max and the 
rest of us have done our best to keep things going his way. If 
you want to know what’s keeping Max to- 
night, it’s the camp. At least I’m quite sure — 
it is. He’s been busy all week trying to find [fm 
out something about the summer arrange- 
ments at Lake Herkimer, and that’s probably 
what’s delayed him.” 

His comment sidetracked Krebs and 
shifted the general interest. 

“Golly!” exclaimed Dick Perry. “I hope 
we'll be able to get the first two weeks. I was 
talking to one of the fellows in Troop One yes- 
terday and he says they want to go then, too.” 

“The first period’s always the best,” 
agreed Jack Roebling. “I don’t know why, 
except that you always get the first whack at 
pickerel and catfish, and of course after 
school everybody’s crazy to beat it.right to 
camp. Heard anything definite, Larry?” 

Conway hesitated briefly and then shook 
his head. “Not yet. We've had our appli- 
cation in since February. I don’t see how it 
could have been made much earlier. And 
always before this we’ve got in ahead of the 
other two troops.” 

“That was when Mr. Gifford had the run- 
ning of things,” said Krebs sourly. “It 
makes a lot of difference who——” 

He broke off abruptly as the outer door 
slammed, and turned expectantly. There 
was a brief pause and then from the vesti- 
bule Max Hildebrand stepped quickly into 
the lighted room. 

He was big and burly, with broad 
shoulders and rather rough-hewn face 
crowned by a dark mass of crisp, rebellious 
hair. Usually his eyes twinkled and his 
mouth curved in a half smile. But to-night 
his face was serious and almost without com- 
ment he walked straight to the small table 
which stood opposite the row of benches 
placed against the farther wall. 

“Attention, scouts!” he said briefly. 
“Perry and Davis get the colors.” 

The two scouts named at once headed for 
the lockers. The rest moved with swift 
precision, falling into line and bringing them- 
selves to attention. When the flags were 
brought forth they carried out their part with 
a crisp perfection which was admirable. 
The oath was repeated and the scout laws. 
The colors retired and the roll was called. 





faced the long line of trim, youthful figures, his tanned, 
strongly featured face distinctly somber. 

“T’m not going to mince matters at all,” he said abruptly. 
“This can be an open meeting if you like with every scout 
privileged to enter the discussion. I’m sorry to say that our 
application for the camp at Herkimer has been turned down.” 

A murmur of regret swept over the listening scouts. 

‘“ You mean for the first two weeks?” questioned Ted Warden. 
“We wanted them, of course, but I suppose we could-——” 

“T don’t mean that at all,” cut in Hildebrand. ‘There 
won’t be any camp at all at Herkimer this season. A syndi- 
cate has bought it up and they’re going to start developments 
next week. ‘That’s what made me late. I had a letter at last 
this morning and hunted up the secretary of the company after 
supper to find out if it was really so. He was very decent 
about it, but said there wasn’t a chance of our getting it. 
By July they'll have the whole place ripped up building roads 
and laying out bungalow sites.” 

Dazed and aghast the scouts stared at Hildebrand in silence. 
Suddenly this was broken by the voice of a small twelve-year- 
old tenderfoot, almost wailing, 

“But what. are we going to do? Aren’t we going to have 
any camp at all?” 


ILDEBRAND’S lips twitched in a brief smile. “Sure 

we are—some place, Junior,” he answered. “What I’m 

fussing about is to get a site with decent swimming. If the 

dam hadn’t burst we might have made Grant’s Pond do at a 

pinch. ‘It’s even possible we might be able to do some- 
thing with the stream above the pond bed.” 

“Huh!” grunted Krebs disagreeably. ‘It ain’t ten feet 
wide. . We might as well sign up for Camp Jackson.” 

A chorus of groans followed this reference to the camp lately 
established by the combined boys’ work organizations in 
Winchester. 

“Nothing doing!” ejaculated Dick Perry in disgust. 
rather stay home.” 


“Td 


“Tt’s a rotten place on top of a hill with a mud hole to swim 
in and not a tree in sight,” added Ted Warden. ‘Gee, Max! 
If we could only get old Tilden to let us use Loon Lake.” 

“Try and do it!” came in an almost universal, exceedingly 
emphatic chorus. 

“We couldn’t get that in a thousand years,” said Conway. 
“T know for a fact that Mr. Gifford has tried time and time 
again and been turned down. It’s a perfect peach of a place, 
too; bigger than Herkimer with hills all around and three 
islands and dandy woods and— But what’s the use? He’s 
built a ten-foot fence around it and he won’t let a soul inside. 
And all he does is to use that big gray stone house off at the 
upper end for about two months in the summer. I call‘that 
being rotten selfish.” 

His remarks elicited universal applause. When this had 
died down Hildebrand glanced quizzically at Conway. 

“Still, Larry,” he said quietly, “‘we’ve got to admit that the 
property is his, bought and paid for, I suppose, out of his own 
money He’s built the fence around it and stocked the place 
with deer and all that, and he must have spent a lot of money 
on the house. We can’t exactly blame him if he wants to keep 
it private.” 

“Nobody ought to own a whole lake,” growled Krebs. 
“Say! What are the other troops going to do?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Hildebrand. “Perhaps they’re 
taking it for granted that we’ll have the same old place. I 
forgot to ask Mr. Cameron, the secretary of the company, and 
I haven’t had time to see the scoutmasters.” 

“‘Couldn’t Mr. Boles help us, or Benson or Vail?” questioned 
Jack Roebling, referring to the troop committee. ‘Seems as if 
some of ’em ought to have some influence with old Tilden.” 

“T don’t. know,” repeated Hildebrand briefly. “I'll see 
them to-morrow. Mr. Boles is sick and the other two have 
Lodge meeting.” He raised his voice a little. “It’s a rotten 
disappointment, fellows, but there’s no use in our giving up. 
We’ve got to find a place to camp and we’re going to.” 

His confidence was infectious. A good deal of discussion 
followed, mostly irrelevant and of little prac- 
tical value. But when the meeting finally 








broke up the spirits of the scouts seemed to 
have been distinctly elevated. 
Hildebrand and Conway lingered behind. 
“Tt’s certainly a rotten business,” said 
Conway with a sigh. “If Mr. Gifford were 
only here I’m sure he’d think up something.” 
Hildebrand’s jaw squared. “He would, of 
course,” he readily agreed. ‘‘ But seeing as he 
isn’t here, we’ve got to do our best to carry 
on. I’m going to brace Mr. Tilden to-morrow 
afternoon for Loon Lake.” 
Conway’s eyes widened and he regarded - 
his friend dubiously. ‘You’ve got your 
nerve with you, Max,” he observed. “I 
don’t believe you can even get in to see him.” 
“T’ll make a stab at it, anyway,” Hilde- 
brand said crisply. 


Ne did he lose heart or delay. Directly 

after school next day he entered the 
banker’s office and asked to see Mr. Tilden. 
When told the latter was engaged, he said 
that he would wait, politely declining to 
state his business. 

He waited on a hard bench. People came 
and went. Anhourpassed. There were more 
people. The bench grew harder. But here 
the boy’s stubborn, tenacious disposition 
stood him in good stead. He was determined 
to sit on if he had to wait until Mr. Tilden 
left for the day, but fortunately he was not 
obliged to submit to such a test. About half 
past three a stenographer approached him. 

“Mr. Tilden will see you now,” she said. 

Max rose swiftly and followed her across 
the outer office. When she reached the door 
of that inner sanctum and threw it open, he 
walked through and heard it close behind him. 

He stood in a great, bare room, drab- 
colored and unadorned. Jeremiah Tilden 
did not believe in surrounding himself with 
“‘fripperies.” A wide, flat-topped oaken desk 
stood between two windows and behind this, 
leaning forward in a swivel chair, a thin wisp 
of a man, old, wrinkled, with almost parch- 
ment skin, regarded him impatiently from 
a pair of curiously brilliant dark eyes. 
“Well?” he snapped crisply. “What do 
_ «| you want, young man?” 

— Hildebrand drew a quick breath. “Loon 








Then Hildebrand, giving the order to stand 
at ease, stepped away from the table and 


The butler stumbled to the stairs. “You go straight up,” he panted 


Lake,” he retorted with equal brevity. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“We’ve been done out of our regu!2r camp 
site at Herkimer by this new development 
company and there isn’t another decent 
place in the county. We’d be awfully grate- 
ful, sir, if you could see your way to renting 
us just a part of Loon Lake for the first two 
weeks in July.” 


$ beryo stared at him in mingled surprise 
and indignation. “‘You’ve certainly got 
your nerve with you, young man. * Why, I 
wouldn’t dream of such a thing. Imagine! 
I’d as soon have a menagerie tearing over the 
place as a lot of wild boys.” * 

Hildebrand’s tanned face flushed faintly 
but his manner was entirely respectful. 

“You're quite wrong, sir,” he protested 
earnestly. ‘‘The scouts aren’t that sort. 
There’s always good discipline at our camps. 
We could pitch the tents down at the lower 
end of the lake out of sight of the house and 
you’d honestly never know we were there.” 

“At least I’d be only too well aware of it 
after you’d gone,” retorted Tilden curtly. 
“T’ve seen the results of boys’ picnicking and 
camping out—trees cut down or haggled, 
undergrowth trampled and rubbish littering 
the whole place. No doubt boys will be boys, 
but I have no intention of allowing them to 
exercise their destructive habits on my woods. 
Why do you have to have a special camp 
anyway? Isn’t there a community camp for 
the boys of the town? I certainly gave a 
hundred dollars toward the purchase of 
something of the sort last year. What’s the | 
matter with that? Why don’t you go there?” 

Hildebrand hesitated, finding it difficult to 
discover the right words to express what was 
in his mind. 

“We've always had a scout camp,” he said 
slowly at length. ‘“‘The scouts are—are 
different from the other boys’ clubs. We’ve 
got our own program for work and study 
and——” 

“Work!” interjected Tilden sardonically. 
“You can’t make me believe that any boy 
will work for the pleasure of it.” 

Hildebrand’s gorge had been slowly rising 
at the man’s sarcasms but with an effort he 
held himself in hand. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have called it work,” 
he admitted. ‘‘Most of us are keen about it 
and I suppose anything you’re keen about isn’t really 
work. We’ve been helping direct traffic on Sundays and 
holidays, and our troop regularly answers all fire alarms. 
Sometimes we get there ahead of the engines and can do a lot 
of good saving things. At camp everybody helps systemati- 
cally and we have regular periods for work on merit badges and 
all sorts of things. If we went to the community camp we’d 
be dumped in with all the rest and have no chance or time to 
work along the way we’ve always done. It would be——” 

“What you say may be true enough from your point of 
view,” cut in Tilden impatiently. “But I don’t find your 
arguments sufficient to induce me to give up my summer 
privacy. I must decline your proposition definitely and 
finally.” 

Hildebrand straightened and bit his lip. 

“T’m sorry,” he said quietly. ‘I hoped you might feel 
like helping us out. Good afternoon, sir.” 

Abruptly he turned about, walked quickly to the door and 
passed through, closing it quietly behind him. 

For a space the thin, weazened old man stared after him, 
moved in spite of himself for the memory of that rugged 
young face with the warm brown eyes and almost. desperate 
earnestness of purpose. Then his lean shoulders gave an 
impatient twitch. 

“T won’t do it!” he muttered. “If I once gave in I’d never 
have a moment’s peace or privacy.” He pressed an ivory 
button firmly and when his secretary opened the door he 
snapped crossly: ‘‘Send in Miss Gleason. I’ve some dictation 
for her.” . * 

Meanwhile Max Hilderbrand had left the office building 

and was walking slowly down the street. He was bitterly 
disappointed but through it all, even through the humiliation 
of having been snapped at and bawled out, he somehow re- 
tained his sense of proportion. 
_ Jeremiah Tilden was the lawful proprietor of Loon Lake and 
its surrounding forest acreage. If he chose to keep its privacy 
for his own amusement nobody could criticize. In spite of 
the fact that the old man’s disagreeable manner had wholly 
exasperated him, Hildebrand was forced to admit that he had 
no reasonable kick coming. What chiefly disturbed him was 
the conviction that his beloved John Gifford would have 
probably succeeded where he had failed. 

“He'd have got around the old man some way,” he reflected 
when he reached home. “I guess I’m nothing but a clumsy 
dumbbell.” 

There was a little room at the back of the house which Max 
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“‘ Let’s open a window,” he said, turning toward the nearest one 


had fixed up asaden. Closeted there with the door shut, the 
boy sat down at the simple, flat-topped table desk he had made 
in Manual Training, and dropped his chin into his cupped 
hands. He had been strongly tempted to write to Mr. Gifford 
but as he thought this over he decided against it. 

“‘There’s no use bothering him,” he concluded. “ He’s got 
troubles enough of his own. We've set out ‘to run our own 
troop and we’re not going to be cry babies. We’ve just got to 
find another way.” 


N=? afternoon he sought out Alfred Benson, one of the 
troop committee, and told him of their difficulties. 
Benson was a youngish chap wrapped up in his job, his new 
wife and year-old baby. He listened sympathetically to 
Hildebrand but had no practical suggestions to make. In- 
deed, his chief emotion seemed to be astonishment at the 
boy’s temerity in approaching Jeremiah Tilden. 

“‘T could have told you you'd get no satisfaction there,” he 
remarked. ‘“‘He’s hard as nails.” 


“That isn’t quite it,” objected Hildebrand. “He’s crusty 


and rather snappy but I don’t think he’s really hard. He just 
doesn’t understand ‘scout work and methods and I’m such 
a dumbbell I couldn’t seem to convince him: Don’t you think 
if you went to him and——” 

“Good gracious, no!” cut in Benson hastily. “TI couldn’t 
possibly do it. He’s the head of our board of directors, you 
know.” 

Hildebrand’s face fell. “I forgot that. I expect it wouldn’t 
do, would it.- Well, I’ll go see Mr. Vail.” 

But Bruce Vail was almost equally reluctant to approach the 
town magnate. 

“*T tell you what I’ll do, though,” he volunteered. - “ An uncle 
of mine owns a farm over by Middletown and I’m sure I could 
make arrangements for the troop to camp there.” 

“Ts there any water on it?” asked Hildebrand. 

“Water? Well, there’s.a small brook running across one 
corner, but——” 

“T’m afraid it wouldn’t do, then,” said Hildebrand with 
simple directness. “You see, sir, a scout camp simply must 
have good swimming. That’s really the most important thing 
of all.. It isn’t only that the little kids have to learn to swim, 
and some of the older fellows take life-saving tests and all 
that, but without a decent place to swim a camp isn’t a camp 
at all. We might as well go out and pitch our tents in any 
field. If we had lots of money we could build a dam and make 
our own pond, but we haven't, so we’ve really got to find a 


A Serial about the Mounted Troop by Joseph B. Ames will begin soon 
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lake already made. Have you heard how 
Mr. Boles is getting on?” 

“Not for several days, Max, but I under- 
stand he’s over the worst of the flu and ought 
to be out inside a week.” 

Out on the street, Hildebrand turned away 
from the architect’s office and presently 
leaving the business section headed for the 
residences on the hill. 

“T don’t like, bothering Mr. Boles,” he 
reflected, “but if he’s almost well I guess 
I'll take a chance. He’s a good scout and 
even if he hasn’t any pull with Mr. Tilden, 
he might suggest something.” 

Walking briskly along he came presently in 
sight of the home of Jeremiah Tilden himself. 
It was a great, rambling structure of stone 
covered with ivy and other vines, circled by 
a brick wall and surrounded with trees and 
shrubbery. Tilden and an orphan grandchild 
of five or six lived there alone with a retinue 
of servants, and Max had sometimes won- 
dered if that great, rambling building wasn’t 
a bit desolate for just those two. 

As he came opposite the wrought iron 
entrance gates he glanced up the drive and 
sighed. How simple it would be for that 
withered old man by a mere word to grant 
them their heart’s desire. All they wanted 
was the use of a little section of Loon Lake 
which Tilden probably hadn’t set eyes on in 
years. He actually wouldn’t know they 
were there. 

“Tf I could only make him understand,” 
murmured the boy, “I’m sure he’d——” 





Asevriiy he broke off with a quick, 
half-stifled gasp. His glance had risen 
to the rambling, many gabled roof and there, 
beside a chimney, he saw a trickle of smoke 
forcing its way between the crevices in the 
heavy slating. 

For an instant Hildebrand stood petrified 
staring at that sinister curling vapor which, 
even as he watched, seemed to increase in 
volume. Then abruptly he whirled and tore 
down the street away from the Tilden 
mansion. Like all scouts he knew the loca- 
tion of every fire-box in town and in that 
moment of hesitation he had figured out that 
he would save more time by seeking the 
nearest, two blocks away, rather than by 
telephoning from the house. 

He was breathing hard when he reached the post and with 
practised ease turned in the alarm. Half way back the siren 
started its shrill wailing and spurred him to greater speed. 

Dashing between the ornate iron gates, he raced up the 
drive to the front door. Pressing one finger persistently on the 
bell, he seized the heavy bronze knocker with the other and 
added its clatter to the din. 

It seemed ages to Hildebrand before he heard the sound of 
footsteps within, and when the door was flung open the butler 
was still adjusting the coat he had evidently hurriedly donned. 
He regarded the scout with extreme displeasure. 

“T don’t know what you mean, I’m sure, making such 
a racket,” he said severely. ‘I should think——” 

“The house is on fire,”” Max interrupted crisply. 

The. butler regarded him blankly. ‘The house?” he re- 
peated. ‘“‘What house?” 

“This house, you dummy,” retorted Hildebrand, exasper- 
ated. “It’s on the top floor. The smoke’s coming through 
the roof. -I’ve just sent in the alarm.” 

Instead of bustling about, the man turned white and began 
to wring his hands. ’ 

“The top floor!” he gasped. ‘“‘My God! Master Jerry’s 
playroom is up there in the tower room. The—the nurse is 
in the basement—having tea.” 

Hildebrand’s eyes widened and into them crept a look of 
horror. He had often seen the boy, a chubby, friendly young- 
ster of five or six and had more than once exchanged a joking 
word or two with him through the open window of the big 
limousine. For an instant something seemed to grip his heart 
and squeeze it tight. Then he pushed past the butler into the 
high-ceiled, luxurious hall. 

“Show me the way,” he demanded hoarsely. “‘Quick!” 

The man stumbled toward the main stairs. ‘“‘You go 
straight up,” he panted. ‘The tower room’s at the end of 
a short passage on the right just at the top of the last flight. 
My word!” he gasped, staring upward. “Look at the smoke. 
It’s terrible. If you—er—need any help——”’ 

“T don’t,” snapped back Hildebrand, already half way up 
the first flight. ‘Rouse up the people; get the gardener to 
bring in a hose. Do something!” 

He ran on and reached the second floor where the smoke, 
filtering down from above, filled the air. The massive stair- 
case curved on upward and Max followed it, choking a little 
in the thickening fumes. As he gained the landing he could 
(Concluded on page 42) 
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One Peaceful Night 


T WAS nearly six of the August morning. The Shenan- 
doans swarming on topside “‘securing for sea” could 
see the steam launches and motor sailers of the other 
cruisers in the anchorage moving to and from the 

Tompkinsville landing. 

In the intervals of their work, the Shenandoah men started 
somewhat enviously at these reminders of liberty parties in 
New York. For it was the Shenandoah’s turn to take a convoy 
across, while the Raleigh and a couple of other vessels of 
Squad Two still had days in port. 

Muggy Callahan was not one of those who stared with envy 
at the other cruisérs’ boats. Nine days in had been quite 
enough for Muggy. He got a kick out of the trips across— 
the long, watchful days, when the Shenandoah led the convoy 
as a mother duck leads her brood; the tense nights when the 
darkened ships slipped along with lookouts scanning the sea 
for periscopes or phosphorescent torpedo-wake. For Muggy 
had all the makings of a real sailorman. 

Upon the fo’cas’le now appeared Bob Whitaker, the ship’s 
writer, a red-faced, sandy-haired chief yeoman. In Whitaker’s 
hand was a huge Irish potato. Mechanically, it seemed, his 
fingers clenched and unclenched about the spud. Muggy 
watched curiously. It was always hard to tell just what 
Whitaker was about. Presently he sidled up alongside the 
chief: 

“‘What’s the spud about, chief?” he demanded. 

Whitaker regarded him solemnly: 

“Just a simple little thing,” he replied. “A necessary 
element in the formal rite of the “Squeeze-a-Spuds.” 

“The which?” 

“The Squeeze-a-Spuds,” repeated Whitaker, owlishly. “The 
idea is that the submarine menace has become so serious that 
definite steps have had to be taken to secure the safety of 
the United States Navy afloat. Now, there were those who 
advocated stilts—with the idea that if every vessel were 
raised sufficiently above the water, the torpedoes must go 
under. - 

“Others claimed that a reversing gear—to be applied to the 
torpedo at the moment of sighting it—would be effective. 
However, my own idea, which is by far the most practicable 
of the lot, has the merit of simplicity. I have already taken 
steps to patent the formula.” 

“ Aw, quit your kiddin’!” said Muggy uncertainly. 

“Try it. That’s all I say, try it!” advised Whitaker, fixing 
Muggy with glittering eye, while from the pocket of his 
coat he produced another spud, smaller only than that in his 
fingers: 

“Take this spud—I give it freely. Squeeze it; continue to 
squeeze it and squeeze it yet again on the way over. Likewise 
upon the return. By the time we get back to Staten Island 
it will be no larger than a marble. All of which proves the 
superiority of the sentient over the inanimate.” 

He laid the spud in the gaping Muggy’s limp hand and 
turned aft, humming to himself. Muggy stared after him, 





then regarded the spud wonderingly. Glancing aft—still 
bewildered by the chief yeoman’s patter,—he observed at 
the break of the fo’cas’le a young man of his acquaintance— 
one Runt Hallison, to be specific. Runt leaned far over the 
rail, as if intent upon something in the welldeck below. 
The seat of Runt’s trousers was the most prominent por- 
tion of his anatomy to one in Muggy Callahan’s position. 
Again Muggy glanced at the spud in his hand and back 
at Runt Hallison. Automatically his arm went back. Flash- 
ingly, it came forward and the spud sailed toward the all- 
unconscious Runt. 

At this moment, from behind the chart house stepped The 
Wild Bull, a large impressive personage, aglimt with gold 
stripes. And the Old Man was moving directly and serenely 
into the path of that darting spud! 

Not only Muggy but a dozen others on the fo’cas’le stood 
frozen. Then a white glove dropped from the hand of The Wild 
Bull. He bent to pick it up and the spud sailed over his 
broad back—missing him by no more than the thickness of 
a lunch-counter ham sandwich. It missed Runt, also, and 
The Wild Bull went down the ladder to the welldeck all 
unconscious of the nearness by which he had escaped assault 
upon his dignity and person. 

“Can youse beat it,” gasped “Porky” Bowman, bo’s’n’s 
mate first of the First Division. “Talk about luck! Why, if 
Muggy Callahan was to fall overboard he—he’d come up 
with a fish in his mouth—a fried fish!” 


HE port anchor was up now and 

lashed upon the billboard. The Wild 
Bull and the Exec’ were both on the 
bridge. Behind the Shenandoah some 
eighteen ships of the convoy had fallen in. 
They were starting over. A sentimental 
seaman second was singing beneath his 
breath: “‘ We’re going over—Over There.” 
A squilgee-head, propelled by one not so 
sentimental, landed broadside on against 
a tender section of the singer’s anatomy 
and he ceased. There was very little flag- 
flapping on the Shenandoah. 

The Wild Bull and the Exec’, having 
seen the convoy properly started, went 
below. Over the for’ard bridge rail showed 
the sour, pointed face of Ensign Perkins, 
Third Division officer and at present 
officer-of-the-deck. He was a recent 
acquisition, Mr. Perkins and—the ship’s 
company began to believe—a not partic- 
ularly desirable one. . This would be his 
first trip over. Now he regarded the 
fo’cas’le carefully as if cataloging every- 
thing he saw. Presently, in the course 
of this examination, his green eyes came 





Automatically his arm went back 
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The two shots had been only seconds apart and none 
there doubted that a hit had been scored. That gun 
had a way of serving a hundred per cent! 
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to light upon Muggy Callahan and, after an instant, upon 
Muggy Callahan’s feet. 

Now, the Shenandoah was a “regulation ship”—in spots. 
So long as the crew’s uniform corresponded fairly closely to the 
specifications laid down in the uniform regulations, The Wild 
Bull ignored such things as tailor-made uniforms and even 
civilian shoes. But the shining new footgear of Muggy Callahan 
could not have passed any officer aboard the ship. He had 
purchased these shoes just the night before and they were by 
no stretch of the imagination within many sea miles of uniform 
specifications. 

“You down there!” shouted Mr. Perkins in horror. “You 
with the toothpick shoes! Lay up on the bridge instantly.” 

“‘Not so lucky!” said Porky Bowman, grinning. 

Obediently, Muggy climbed the bridge ladder and saluted 
Mr. Perkins. 

“You had those shoes from the paymaster, of course?” 
inquired Mr. Perkins. 

“No, sir,” thus Muggy ta trifle wearily, for he knew by 
heart the whole formula of what was 
coming. 

“T see. But you have permission 
from the surgeon, of course, to wear 
non-regulation shoes?” 

“No, sir.” 

“No?” Vast surprise was in Mr. 
Perkins’ tone. “‘Then, how is it that 
you’re wearing them?” 

‘Saw ’em. Liked ’em. Bought ’em,” 
explained Muggy, briefly and hope- 
lessly. 

“Oh! Take them off.” 

Muggy drew them off. 

“Throw them overboard’ 

For an instant Muggy hesitated. 
They had cost him fourteen round 
dollars and it broke his heart to even 
think of losing them. 

“T said: Throw them overboard!” 
roared Mr. Perkins. 

So, sadly, Muggy gave them the 
deep six. He stood waiting for the rest 
of it. But at this moment a lone 
freighter came waddling toward port 
like some fat and drunken old man, 
and threatened to take a short-cut 
across the Shenandoah’s welldeck. 
Mr. Perkins leaped to the port bridge 
wing to shout furiously at the 
freighter’s skipper and Muggy con- 
sidered it a graceful moment for 
departure. He departed. 

He considered himself fortunate 
in having escaped before Mr. Perkins 
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had “put him down fora shot” for wearing non-regulation 
clothing. That would have meant a trip to mast, which 
would have resulted in hours of extra duty, spent in some such 
cheerful occupation as chipping double bottoms. So, as he 
went below and slipped into his place at the mess-table, he 
made up his mind to stay out of Ensign Perkins’ sight for 
a while—but neither to forget nor forgive him. 

Beyond Fire Island light a passable swell was running and 
the farther out the convoy steamed, the rougher the sea 
became. Spray began to break over the bow of the Shenandoah, 
and it was this sea which indirectly defeated Muggy’s resolve 
to avoid Ensign Perkins. He got through the first day well 
enough, and through the night. But the next morning, decid- 
ing to scrub clothes, he found that someone had lifted his 
bucket from the rack, so he lifted a new one which bore no 
name and was marked only by a beautifully cockscombed 
bale. 

He was scrubbing away on the fo’cas’le when a long green 
North Atlantic comber, a little higher than those which had 
preceded it, curled aboard. It sent Muggy one way and the 
bucket another. Muggy brought up against the charthouse, 
while the bucket went on overside, first considerately spewing 
forth its content of clothing. 

Muggy got up and was conscious after a moment of 
Runt Hallison staring over the for’ard bridge rail at him. 
In Runt’s face was no sympathy; rather, as he regarded the 
drenched and bruised Muggy, there was a baleful promise 
in his expression. At noon, when Muggy was sitting on the 
shipfitter’s bench under the fo’cas’le, Runt approached him. 

“Muggy,” he drawled, “that was my bucket yuh-all was 
makin’ so free of. Now, if yuh-all hike up to the canteen right 
now an’ buy me anotheh bucket, then git yo’se’f a coil 0’ 
white-line an’ cockscomb the bale, we calls it square for my 
bucket yuh-all lost ovehbo’d.” 

Muggy regarded the undersized Texan and his proposition 
alike, entirely without favor. 

. “I will like—” he retorted simply. “I suppose you think 

that when half the Atlantic ocean pours down the back of my 
neck, I ought to go overboard with my teeth around your 
bucket? Well, I had some other things to think about! Of 
course,” he added generously, ‘I’m sorry about it.” 


“Vuh mean yuh-all won’t git me anotheh bucket?” asked 


Runt plaintively. 

“T mean I won’t get you-all another bucket,” Muggy 
mimicked Runt’s slow drawl. 

“Well,” sighed Runt. “O’ course, I cain’t make yuh do it, 
but—I can sho’ make yuh-all wish yuh had.” 


ITH which a wiry hand shot out, seizing Muggy by the 

V-neck of his blue jumper and jerking him to the deck, 
tearing the jumper evenly down the front. Muggy was not 
particularly fast. He took three blows in the face before he 
could get his hands up, but when he bore down on Runt 
thereafter, he was grinning joyously. 

Most of his battles Muggy won by taking everything his 
opponent had; but Runt Hallison was amazingly fast of foot, 
packed the punch of a welterweight and had endurance to 
match Muggy’s own. It was a beautiful battle. All hands 
agreed on that. For five solid minutes they fought without 
once clinching. Then, cannoning through the press of men 
who ringed them in, came a slender officer—came Ensign 
Perkins. 

“Stop that fighting!” he shouted. ‘Here, some of you men 
pull them apart.” 

So Muggy and Runt Hallison were separated. This time, 
Muggy’s name was taken by Mr. Perkins. 

At sea, The Wild Bull held mast at one o’clock. Runt and 
Muggy were the only offenders to be brought before him that 
day. The charge of fighting brought a severe reprimand from 
the skipper. A reprimand the severity of which was lightened 
by the amused glint in The Wild Bull’s black eyes. But on 
the charge of wearing non-regulation clothing, which Mr. Per- 
kins had thoughtfully entered, Muggy drew ten 
hours extra duty and Fowler, the chief master-at- 
arms, pounced upon him as he left mast. 

“When’s your next watch?” he demanded. 

“Four to eight,” replied Muggy, indifferently. 

“A’right then,” grinned the chief jimmylegs. 
“You can work off four hours of that extra duty 
right now. Get yourself some paintwork rags and 
soap and water and scrub all the paintwork in the 
cabin country.” 

So Muggy started at the forward bulkhead of 
the cabin country—the big compartment beneath 
the poop. Upon this compartment, as upon a wide 
hallway, opened the doors of a half-dozen state- 
rooms, one of which was Ensign Perkins’. 

For an hour Muggy scrubbed away at the paint- 
work, then up from the wardroom to the cabin 
country came Ensign Perkins and the paymaster. 
They went into Mr. Perkins’ stateroom and to 
Muggy, scrubbing just outside the door, came 
clearly the sound of their voices—Perkins’ very 
earnest, the paymaster’s tolerant, lazily amused. 

Idly Muggy listened to their discussion of spiri- 
tualism, of the supernatural—a subject ever 
interesting to the sailor. 

“T tell you—” this was Ensign Perkins, “I’ve 
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given a whole lot of thought to the subject. I’ve studied it 
deeply and in my mind there is no doubt that this plane 
upon which we mortals move is surrounded by an infinitude 
of other planes. The phenomena which scoffers call. coin- 
cidences are to me echoes from those other planes around 
us. Dreams, so-called omens, are warnings from the inhabi- 
tants of other worlds to all of us here. The trouble is that 
human ears are too dull to hear; human senses too stupid to 
understand.” 

As he worked his way methodically aft, Muggy pondered 
the words of Mr. Perkins,.and when he went on watch that 
afternoon, he broke the tedium of the hours spent in scanning 
the water for submarines, by thinking of what Mr. Perkins 
had said about omens, signs and warnings. In fact, during the 
several days that followed, while the Shenandoah and her 
convoy approached the real submarine zone, Muggy reflected 
deeply upon the ensign’s apparent belief in the supernatural. 
He wondered just how firmly that belief was held. 


HE night was dark, the sky blackened with tumbled 

clouds through which the pale moon filtered—when it 
shone at all—with a sickly light. Neither on the Shenandoah 
nor on any of the merchantmen of her convoy did any light 
show. Even below decks, the few standing-around-bulkhead 
lights deemed absolutely necessary, were shrouded by paper 
bags slipped over the globe-guards. 

On deck the watch, huge, shapeless figures in windproof 
garments like those of an Arctic explorer, moved as silently as 
heavy sea-boots permitted. The convoy was in the very heart 
of the submarine zone and two nights before there had been 
a torpedo attack. Whether or not the submarine had been 
sunk by depth bombs and five-inch fire was a matter of con- 
jecture. For all the cruiser’s company knew, the U-boat 
might be toddling along in the very center of the convoy. 

Too, almost on this very spot, the trip before, Runt Hallison 
had captured a maniac German seaman on the freighter 
Teneriffe, and had either sunk or driven away a U-boat with 
one of the merchantman’s depth bombs. These several facts 
made for a condition of tension generally. 

Mr. Perkins had the mid-watch as officer-of-the-deck. When 
he relieved the bridge at midnight, he found The Wild Bull 
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upon it and the skipper, before leaving for the cabin, gave 
the young officer much advice which was as good as it was 


caustic. Parts of it, Muggy Callahan—standing messenger 
watch at the foot of the starboard bridge ladder—enjoyed 
tremendously: ‘ 

“You are not to fire at black-fish, Mr. Perkins,’”’ remarked 
The Wild Bull. “They are harmless and, doubtless, they are 
useful creatures, so far as I know. For it is written, Mr. 
Perkins, that the Almighty made nothing without reason. 

Personally I should very much regret it if young officers 
standing watch in the submarine zone should murder all the 
black-fish. 

“You are not to call me or Commander Worth unless it is 
really necessary, and you are not to fail to call us if it is really 
necessary. You will see that absolute silence is preserved about 
the ship, particularly above decks.” 

“Yes, sir!” responded Mr. Perkins, nervously. 

Left alone upon the bridge, he began to pace swiftly back 
and forth. From time to time he stopped beside the lookouts 
to ask if anything had been seen. It was his first trip across 
and his second night-watch in really dangerous waters. It 
was no more than natural that he should feel his reponsibility 
keenly. 

The ship plowed on, a tiny white line of water curling aft 
along the side from the ram bow. The only sounds were the 
sough of the wind in the rigging; the wash of the water against 
the cruiser’s skin; faint rustlings on the dark bridge, as men 
in stiff windproofs changed posture. 

~ Mr. Perkins had paused behind the helmsman and was 
staring a dozen ways at once—trying to see the lubber’s point 
in the hooded binnacle; to pierce the blackness above the 
for’ard: bridge rail; to look aft, where a U-boat might be 
slipping up from stern. 2 

Then—a shrill scream like that of a human in deadly agony 
—the ship’s siren began to blow. It wailed out across the seas; 
wailed out across the dark and tumbled sea; wailed and wailed 
and wailed. Every man upon the bridge whirled. 

Mr. Perkins leaped toward the siren-cord, which led from 
the after-bridge rail to the siren on the forward smoke pipe. 
The siren-cord—seen dimly, yet plainly enough—hung gently 
slack. Yet that unearthly screaming continued. 

Pandemonium sounded from below decks— 
the muffled clamor of pounding feet; of men 
calling out to one another. The welldeck, which 
had been deserted an instant before, was sud- 
denly filled with the ship’s company, pouring up 
through the hatchways. 

In a sense, it was a triumph for The Wild 
Bull’s iron discipline. Still half-asleep, dazed 
and shaken by that infernal wailing that went 
on and on and on, the Shenandoah’s company 
yet fell into ranks, division by division. 

But The Wild Bull, coming up the fore-and- 
aft bridge like a tornado, ignored this tribute. 
He sprang up the port bridge ladder with a rush 
befitting one bearing his nickname. 

“‘What’s the meaning of this?” he roared at 
Ensign Perkins. 

“T don’t know, sir!” cried Mr. Perkins. “‘It— 
it Fust began to blow, sir, and it won’t stop. 
That’s all I know, sir: It won’t stop—it just 
goes on.” 

The Wild Bull sprang to the siren-cord. In the 
dim light he miscalculated and caught the whistle- 
cord instead. So the deep bass of the whistle was 
added to the clamor. He released it instantly 
and this time caught the siren-cord, tugged at 
it furiously without result. He caught hold of it 
with both hands and again jerked violently. The 
next instant, he sat down upon Mr. Perkins’ lap. 
For Mr. Perkins had been standing directly 
behind him, and when the siren-cord gave way 
and The Wild Bull skated backward, he carried 
Mr. Perkins down and sat upon hith. 

The Wild Bull scrambled to his feet. He 
darted across to the engine room voice tube and 
roared down it to the chief machinist’s mate on watch: 

“Cut off steam on the siren! Jump!” 


N INSTANT later the siren’s wail died in a last almost - 

human sob. The silence that fell was so absolute that it 
pounded against the ear-drums. Forperhaps five seconds every 
man on the ship stood motionless. As was proper, by virtue of 
his position, The Wild Bull was the first to recover: 

“‘Well, Mr. Perkins?” he inquired, so that the bridge screens 
flapped. “I suppose you have an explanation of this—this 
exhibition!” : 

“The only thing I can say, sir,” replied Mr. Perkins ear- 
nestly, “is that it must be an omen!” 

Bobbs, the quartermaster on watch, remarked later that if 
it had not been so dark on the bridge, Mr. Perkins would 
undoubtedly have transferred himself from the Shenandoah 
that instant—via the rail. But for the darkness, said Bobbs, 
Mr. Perkins would have seen The Wild Bull’s expression as he 
listened to this explanation. 

“An—an—a what?” demanded The Wild Bull in choking 
voice. 

“An omen, sir!” repeated Mr. Perkins. He continued 
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hurriedly: “I was within five feet of the siren-cord, sir. I was 
looking directly at it when the siren began to blow, sir. Nobody 
touched it! There was nobody near enough to touch it.” 

The Wild Bull whirled toward the starboard bridge wing: 

“‘Lookout!”’ he snarled. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Runt Hallison, who chanced to be the 
lookout. 

“Did you see the cord when the siren began to blow?” 

“T wasn’t lookin’ at it, suh, until afteh the siren started,” 
Runt answered truthfully. “But I sho’ was lookin’ at it right 
afteh it started. It was just hangin’ slack, suh! seemed to me 
like it wasn’t even shakin’.” 

Examination of quartermasters, signalmen and lookouts 
who had been on the bridge at the beginning of the siren’s 
blast, brought the same reply from all. 

At last even The Wild Bull must give it up. 

“Shall I have the men turn in?” asked Commander Worth, 
the executive officer, who had reached the bridge during the 
examination. 

“Yes, have them turn in,”’ growled The Wild Bull. ‘‘ Doesn’t 
seem to be anything we can do to-night. 
To-morrow morning—well, I'll have 
that siren examined and then— Tell 
the men that there was no attack.” 

He stayed on the bridge for an hour, 
long after quiet had come once more, 
pacing back and forth. He growled 
occasionally to himself and the burden 
of his mutterings, judging from the 
word or two Runt Hallison- heard, was 
“Omen! Omen!” 

Finally he stopped before Ensign 
Perkins: 

“T’m going to the cabin now and I 
warn you that I don’t want any more 
monkey business of any sort during 
your watch! And if anything does 
happen, I assure you that the explana- 
tion that ‘it must have been an omen’ 
won’t explain.” 

For the second time that night he 
went clumping aft, with his orderly 
trailing. Mr. Perkins resumed his 
nervous pacing thwartships, a prog- 
ress back and forth which was broken 
constantly by halts to peer for’ard, aft, abeam, into the sky 
and over the bridge rails at the dark and silent decks. 

From the quartermaster standing in the bridge center, 
down to Muggy Callahan floated the buzz of low-toned con- 
versation. Troin, the Finn, was talking in his thick,.slow 
English of the meaning of the siren’s wailing: 

“It iss a sign. S-something, it iss to happen. I tell you, in 
my country, we understand these things. The siren blows when 
none touches the cord. It cannot be s-stopped. I tell you, 
s-something it iss to happen.” 





















Runt leaned far 
over the rail in- 
tent on some- 
thing in the well- 
deck below 


Mr. Perkins must have heard, too, but made no move to 
check the talk. Suddenly he halted in his pacing at the star- 
board ladder head: 

“What's that down there?’’ he demanded, half of himself 
and half of the men on the bridge. 

Muggy, staring up at Mr. Perkins, turned to peer in the direc- 


tion indicated by the pointing forefinger. After a moment, he 
could make out an odd bump which seemed to have blossomed 
unnaturally from the breech of Number. One five-inch, in the 
well-deck just aft of the break of the fo’cas’le just below him. 
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“Dunno’ what it is,”’ he heard Runt Halli- 
son remark. ‘Might go down an’ see.” 
“Below there!’ called Mr. Perkins in a 
low, tense voice. 
““Yessa!”” came a meek answer. “Me 
Quong. S’plose you no care, I like stlay 
(ise right here. Too much war!” 
“Come up here,”’ snapped Mr. Perkins. 


HE wizened little Chinese cabin-cook 
climbed the ladder. He moved with 
difficulty, for he seemed to be heavily 


the bridge and stood patiently. 

“‘What are you doing on deck this time 
of night?” demanded Mr. Perkins. 

“Too much war!” repeated Quong 
simply. ‘“‘S’plose U-boat hit ’em ship? 
Bang! Quong make’m dead. Ah Lee, he 
make’m dead, all same. I like stlay right 
here.” 

“Ah Lee?”’ repeated Mr. Perkins. 

“That’s his big red-head parrot,” 
explained Runt Hallison. “Blamed if he 
ain’t got the parrot an’ his bag an’ 
hammock an’ eveh’thing he owns! He 
ain’t trustin’ Davy Jones to serve out 
blankets!” 

“Get out of here and turn in!” snapped 
Mr. Perkins. 

“Messenger!” called Mr. Perkins, and 
Muggy Callahan sauntered over from the 
port side to answer. 

“What do you mean by not answering 
me promptly?” demanded Mr. Perkins. 

For three minutes he tongue-lashed 
Muggy. When he finished he came back 
over to lecture the lookouts upon their 
duties. However, the lecture was rendered 
jerky by Mr. Perkins’ many halts to turn 
his eyes upon as many points of the com- 
pass as was humanly possible. 

It chanced that he was leaning over 
the for’ard bridge rail and staring straight 
at the big silver bell, when it began 
abruptly a funereal tolling: 

Clang! — Clang! — Clang! — Clang! — Clang! — Clang! 

Then it ceased and only the humming vibration of the bell 
was left to float away over the water in a ghostly murmur. 

Runt Hallison always swore afterward that, even in the dim 
light, he saw Mr. Perkins’ cap rise three inches from his head, 
remain suspended there during the tolling and return to its 
normal setting only after the last murmuring was stilled. 
He would also hasten to admit that he could have sworn 
(Concluded on page 43) 


A Baseball World Series for Boys 


Ernest Sargent Barnard, President of the 


loaded. He laid his burdens down upon 


John A. Heydler, President of the 

American League, writes to Boys’ Life 
HE two big baseball leagues, the other 
day, did an unusual thing. They gave to 

three men—Judge Landis, Ernest Barnard and 

John Heydler—the power to determine how 

best to carry on under their Pledge Number 

One, for which these organizations stand. 

That is, ‘To immortalize baseball as the na- 

tional game of the United States.” 

These men voted to bind the Major Leagues 
to give $50,000 toward paying the railroad fares 
of the champion boy clubs of forty-eight States 
and the District of Columbia, to the end that 
next September the Junior WorldsChampionship 
be contested by the respective champions. 

The plan offered by the American Legion’s 
Americanism Commission was adopted. This 
is comprehensive and practical, and it will have 
back of it the benefit of the Legion’s nation- 
wide organization, supervision and spirit. 

Nor will the boys’ teams be limited to those 
representing the 11,000 Legion Posts. These 
clubs may represent any responsible commun- 
ity organization—social, civic, religious. 

The local competitions will begin in April; 
the State about the middle of July; the 
regional during July and August, and the 
World Series early in September. 

' This, in brief, sets forth the plan in which 

the National and American Leagues have 
joined with the Legion in a first organized 
effort to stimulate greater interest in the real 

boys’ game, and which so may be termed a 

campaign to teach sportsmanship, clean living, 
honesty and good citizenship. 

All you boys who read Bovs’ Lire may well 
bellies and hold fast to what one of our great 
American men has written: “As the national 
game is played, so the life of the nation will 
will be lived!” You cannot go far wrong if 
you make that your ideal of true sport. 


Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, Commissioner of Baseball, says 


FANCY a baseball campaign this coming summer among 100,000 boys in every State in the union, with the boys’ cham- 
wey At Fe Here at last is a real promotion of baseball from the grass lots of the nation. Here is a basebal 
revival that will mul: the resources and interest and vitality of the national sport. The American Legion will furnish 
the organization, nee fort, the labor, the supervision, the promotion and the spirit behind the campaign, and the two major 
leagues will furnish the sinews of war. The great difficulty of this nation-wide plan is the expense for transportation of State- 
championship teams to the regional, sectional and national competitions. But this intersectional competition is the very 
life and mainspring of t! the movement. So the major-! cials, after a careful study of the plan, cone 3h he 
behind the Legion in this matter and see the thing through to a successful completion. 

The two major bas-ball leagues of the country, the American and Motiendl, will back the American Legion in its baseball 
sean dean They will back it to the extent of $50,000. 

Two years ago a to develop its junior baseball program into a national event culminating in a little 
world series to sha py national championship for boys under seventeen years of age. At that time the country was di- 
vided into four regions, East, Central, West and Far West, the champions of each region coming together in a national 
— held at the National Convention in Philadel phia. 

apt = the Legion was unable to carry out its plan to have a national tournament because of the fact that its con- 
am: . was held in Paris. But, with the Major Leagues behind them, m, Fe ledamniion propose to divide the country into ten 
regions, six in the East, four in the West. First of all, each State will be be aoe into divisions, the several 
for the State championship. The State champions will clash in tournaments. Then the six Eastern regional 
champions will come together in a tournament to decide the cae a of their section while the four Western regional 
champions will be holding a similar tourney in the West. 
Finally, the championship teaths of the East and West will meet in a five-game series 
the players of the winning team will be the guests of the Major Leagues at the World Sere 
ry planned to start the regional tournaments late in July so as to have the national tournament played prior to Septem- 


The Major Leagues know full well that sandlot baseball is the foundation and th2 backbone of the game. They realize 
that the promotion and the paeiee of baseball with the boys of the country between fourteen and seventeen years of age 
means the continued growth and permanency of the national game. 

The American Legion plan, presented to the Major Leagues at their February meetings by Dan Sowers, national director 
of the Americanism movement of the Legion, met with instant favor from the Major League presidents and club owners. 
In the first place it is comprehensive. It the organization of teams in every State in the union. 


Edward E. Spafford, National Commander, American Legion, writes to 
Boys’ Life 
"THE American Legion was moved to undertake this eam peeen of Na cee Sebo Se Sane eee 
clean living, honesty, responsibility and Americanism wpale by rene sense of the and it believes that it cannot by 
any other means reach and hold and guide the average boy’s heart as well as by a ant fatal cxgeaieeiion having as its 
ultimate goal the Junior Baseball championship of the world. 


Tentative Division of States Into Regions 


No. 1—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

No. 2—Cah fornia, Nevada, Utah and Arizona. 

No. 3—North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Nebraska. 
No. rom! Kansas, omy Texas and New Mezico. 


winners playing 


for the national championship, and 


\ : Eke isnssippi, — and Tennessee. 
No. 8- — New Hampshire, co Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and New York. 
No. $—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and District of Columbia. 
No. 10—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 


American League, writes to Boys’ Life 
E ARE about to enter upon a new era in 
baseball. Better sportsmanship will be 

in evidence among club owners and players 
as well as spectators. The major-league club 
owners have begun to realize they have certain 
responsibilities in connection with the sport 
beyond their mere business interests. 

Fora few years, representatives of; ‘several : ama- 
teur activities have been requesting the major 
leagues to grant financial assistance in various 
plans to stimulate greater interest in baseball 
among the boysofthecountry. The owners have 
been responsive to the idea but most of these 


appeals came from groups that were not consid- _ 


ered broad enough in scope to meet thesituation. 

But, when Dan Sowers outlined his plan 
whereby the major leagues would assume 
the cost of the transportation of the teams com- 
peting in the regional, sectional and national 
championship tournaments to be conducted 
by the American Legion, the American League 
was glad to cast its vote in favor of his praise- 
worthy campaign to promote Americanism and 
a greater interest in baseball 

In fact, I know of no organization that is 
more deserving of aid in such a project and as 
president of the American league, I wish to 
congratulate the National League and my own 
colleagues in having the American Legion as 
its es in a campaign that has such objects. 

I always have been an amateur baseball fan 

and did all in my power to encourage amateur 
baseball in the city of Cleveland. In instituting 
a nation-wide tournament for boys of ages from 
14 to 17 years, I believe the Legion is'to be 
praised in its happy thought to interest the boys 
at exactly the proper age. By such decision, the 
results should befar-reaching, with the principles 
of sportsmanship and Americanism being incul- 
cated in 100,000 boys of the nation. 
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~ Bear Up! 


HEN there is a settlement along the shores of 
Alaska or Behring rims where the natives do not 
seem to be extra friendly or crave looking after 
by| the representative of Uncle Sam which is our 
old revenue cutter Minor and her crew of seventy-five splendid 
specimens of manhood, we always take special interest. 
Usually we discover that they have not made acquaintance 
with our social side and only know how good we are at picking 
off sinners against the national amendment, and trading gifts 
of cutting*implements that was had at ten-cent stores and 
break easy, for perfectly good ivory doo-dads carved by hand. 

We are pledged to make them like us, 
so usually we run in and show them a 
few stunts from our varied repertoires, 
because every so often we have to put 
on a concert anyway, to keep the band 
in practise and ease up the strained 
morale of the fellows. Being herded in a 
ship the size of the Minor amidst seventy- 
five guys with different ideas and char- 
acters and race-beginnings gets on your 
nerves. Most of us have talents that the 
stage and movies are suffering without, 
and we ache to try them on our fellow- 
men. Anyway, Decoration Day was nigh, 
as they say in books, and anything in his 
country’s uniform has to do something 
extra on that occasion to offset the efforts 
of the cook who goes to a lot of brain-fag 
disguising the regular supplies under 
unaccustomed sauces and misnomers. 

Our mascot bear, Amy, having become 
a hero in chasing a rum-runner that was 
frozen in the ice; was very popular and it 
was probably Pinky Taylor who thought 
of having Amy in our next shore concert. 
Pinky took elocution lessons when he was 
a little boy and he could still recite 
‘Gunga Din’ and ‘Sam Magee’ and other 
biograpnies like that. We were pretty 
certain Pinky tried to crash into the 
movies because he signed on at San Pedro 
and was almost turned down on account 
of being lightweight. He admitted he 
hadn’t had a square meal in a week which 
is one sign of having movie-actor fever 
bad enough to hit the ties to Hollywood. 

Having resigned from butting Harold 
Lloyd and some other national heroes 
from the hall of fame, Pinky practically \ 
put on all our concerts by himself until we pasted him behin 
the scenes and told him what would happen if he volunteered 
again. Then one day, Pinky horned into an argument without 
words that my chum Morce was staging with Bud Dixon, 
without gloves or bothering about Queensbury rules much. 
I had seen Pinky shadow-boxing by moonlight just lately, 
and talking to himself in mid-Victorian about knowing poor 
Yorick pretty good and offering to trade his kingdom for a 
nag, but I did not expect Pinky to be such a good guy till 
that day, when he slipped the two combatants the word that 
the Master-at-Arms was in sight. They took the hint to lay 
off mixing fists because the brig needed paint and was no 
place to spend a week in anyway. 

“Fellows,” says Pinky, “‘Gadzooks, bodikins, to say nothing 
of tush! Why do we not put our energy and spirits into some- 
thing good for the benefit of one and all. How about a little 
two-act drama that we could rehearse for the Decoration Day 
concert werhave to stage at yon pigmy village for moon-faced 
flappers of the Pribiloffs or thereabouts.” 

It sounded like pig-Latin, but I had suffered from the same 
English course at High School that had struck in so hard with 
Pinky, so all I said was: 

“T prithee, malapert, pass me yon belaying pin.” 

““No, really,” says Pinky. ‘“‘How about a scene from 
Hamlet?” 

“You try that,” says Morce, “and you’ll do the part of the 
ghost for keeps. I don’t mind singing a couple of songs, if there 
has to be a concert, or watching Tony trip the Argentine or 
maybe matching the Gunner, here, with some aspiring Tunney, 
but I’m against rough stuff like Shakespeare.” 

“With your intelligence,” Pinky comes back, “you would 
perhaps like a pillow fight. Now, my idea, since you object to 
the classics is to star Amy, our bear friend, in the immortal epic 
of Little Red Riding Hood. I have written the score already.” 

It wasn’t such a bad idea because Amy, the bear, could 
hold everybody spell-bound by merely standing on her 
head and doing a buck-and-wing up-side-down, or a few 
Catherine wheels along deck. 

“T would go in for a circus with the bear,” I agreed. But 
Pinky had started something and every guy was crazy to 
train little old Amy in some new stunts anyway. That night 
Pinkv headed, off competition in ideas by pulling some under- 


Be sure your friends know about the many good things in BOYS’ LIFE. 


handed work and getting official permission to practically 
command us to stage his play. The worst of it was that we 
were in for it before he broke us the sad news. 

“‘Boys,” he says, “‘Captain Steele has gtxen permission. 















I hear the yell she let out and see Pinky streaking 
south with Amy humping after her 


Amy is signed on in the lead réle of Little Red Riding Hood, 
and now to choose on our Lillian Gish of the Minor.” 

“Lillian is a blonde,” I objected weakly, “and if there has 
to be a Hood you don’t get my red flannel shirt. That’s final.” 

“Tf the bear turns. out well,” continues Pinky, “we could 
take her to Hollywood when the Minor goes south and prob- 
ably sell her for quite a lot to keep Rin-tin-tin company. 
You fellows never think ahead. None of your families will 
want to share a two-room flat with Amy this coming winter, 
and we'll have to get her board and room somewhere, and if 
she turns out well as I said, in this play, her reputation is 
practically made.” 


OME of which sounded reasonable. Besides, Captain 
Steele, who is a stickler for dignity, diction and discipline, 
had taken sides with Pinky. He said that rehearsing the play 
would be good for our morale, which meant that it would 
take our minds off personal insults of each other that can’t 
be swallowed unless they are hammered home with bare fists. 
The Master-at-Arms, who is supposed to keep us moral, sided 
in with the Captain. 
“You craved it and you got it. Go toit.” he said. He-could 
mean more in less words than any man I ever said “Sir” to. 
Well, we had to beat up four fellows before they would 
consent to take part. Plug Mahoney was chosen for the first 
Grandma who is sick in bed, because Plug’s features are rangy 
and spare. And when Amy the bear was supposed to eat Plug 
the Grandma up, I had to sit on Plug’s stomach and a couple 
of guys hold him down while we plastered his face with honey 
that the bear would lick and thereby give a lifelike imitation 
of a cannibal feast.. Morce was appointed to land the ladleful 
of honey on his face and Plug was promised a week in the 
brig for the adjectives he wasted in calling us. We had the 
Master-at-Arms for a prompter and it was confusing how he 
mixed his personal opinions of us with the lines of the play. 
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Pinky Taylor had given himself the part of Red Riding 
Hood and made a hood and cape out of red blankets, and fixed 
himself a blond wig of frayed hemp line. He used a galley 
scrap bucket for a basket which Amy the bear had her meals 
out of, and it was very lifelike the way she 
stuck in her nose and rumbled noises as if 
she was talking to The Hood. We had 
already taught Amy to like being dressed 
up in a canvas shawl and she didn’t mind 
even a nightcap when it come to the bed- 
room scene Being a girl, she liked clothes. 

We had quite a lot of fun training every- 
body in their parts. Amy was really won- 
derful the way she growled when we had 
Plug all plastered with honey that took 
all Morce’s skill as a range-finder and 
marksman to slam on his features because 
he squirmed so. And up to that page of the 
score the business was going fine. Then we 
started to have the bear lie on the cot that 
was brought on deck for Grandma’s bed. 


Gre crashed four cots because she weighed 
around two hundred-odd and flopped 
down so heavy. We had to take the remains 
of the wrecks and make her an extra re- 
enforced bed. That looked pretty good 
until it was time for Pinky the Hood to say, 
“Grandma, what big teeth you’ve got,” 
after which Amy was supposed to leap out 
of bed and try to devour Pinky. But Amy 
liked the bed pretty well because she had 
lately licked honey off Plug’s chops and was 
polishing off her own, and she never had 
cared much for Pinky Taylor. We couldn’t 
make her eat him no matter what she did 
until Plug, who was done with his part, hit on 
the bright idea of prodding Grandma with 
a fork as if Pinky had done it. We used a 
fork because‘none of us had a jack-knife. 
They had all been traded off along with our 
razors for carved ivory and fur-lined muk- 
luks to give next Christmas to the girls in 
California. But the fork idea came after 
we had toiled a long time to make Amy hate 
Pinky, which she wouldn’t, not enough to 
get out of bed and chase him anyway. 

“Tt is because Pinky is a blonde and Amy ain’t a gentle- 
man,” Morce said. ‘‘We could put some honey—” he had 
added when I put my hand over his face and shoved him 
suddenly down on Amy’s stomach. 

“You're broke till next pay-day,” I reminded him, “and so 
are most of us and I don’t pay for any honey except what I use 
personal and private on Amy, and the size of Plug’s map we 
will have used several gallons before Decoration Day as it is.” 

Nobody was anxious to dig down and pay for bee-pudding 
even if it was a kick to plaster Plug’s face every rehearsal, so 
we thought of the fork. 

It sure worked. Amy as Grandma, was lying half asleep 
licking the honey from getting up her nose, and Pinky was 
sobbing in heart-broken tones, ‘Oh, Grandma, what big teeth 
you’ve got,” when Plug jabbed Grandma amidships in the rear. 
Grandma let out one blood-curdling yell and bounced off the 
cot like a fur-covered ball and come down on all fours with 
her back humped and already galloping after Pinky, who was 
headed for the galley because it was handy. 

We had intended Grandma to eat Pinky up, right on the 
stage, and everybody chased after the bear to haul her back 
and have the act over again, only Pinky had barricaded him- 
self behind the galley door and wouldn’t come out. Amy was 
squatted right in front of it waiting till he would open it a 
little, then she’d rear up on her heels and fall against it 
attempting to eat Pinky up, until we had Tony get a few lariat 
hitches and we hauled her away. 

It was very realistic, only Pinky got stage-fright. Even after 
we had soothed the bear with honey and put a sheet folded 
crossways over that part of her prodded by the fork, and had 
her fast on the after deck, Pinky continued to remain shy. 
We hauled him out of the galley and talked to him like a 
brother, and you know how the average fellow talks to his own 
brother; well we did all that and more. He acted like a brother, 
too, refusing to go on with the very thing he had started, and 
passing the buck like a piker until he threatened to squeal on 
us to the Master-at-Arms. 

Usually we would have let him squeal, but we were then 
within ten hours of landing ashore and everybody was craving 
port joys and a seat at the performance of Little Red Riding 
Hood staged in a natural amphitheater of classy rock beach 
and deer-skin wickiups with a log cabin or two to give it tone. 
We didn’t dare punch Pinky hard but we may have got 
noisy for the Master-at-Arms came down from contem- 
plating a no-trump hand he was holding in a little game 
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with the fourth mate, and we had to tell him that Pinky was 
crabbing our act. 

“You craved it and you got it. Go to it!” he says to Pinky. 

It was the one and only command I heard him give in 
months that we cheered him for uttering. And Pinky knew 
his onions in that quarter. 

“T’ll go through it tomorrow,” he said, “but no more 
rehearsals for me.”” Which was just as well. The money was 
getting low anyway and rehearsing got monotonous in spite 
of our high spirits. 


A TER we dropped anchor next day, a bunch of us went 
ashore and cleared decks on the beach for action. We also 
reported the news of the concert to be given for the good will 
of nations of which our crew had eighteen different samples 
not counting the mixtures in that village of Esquimaux, 
Indians of several varieties, and some white men that no 
self-respecting nation would have sent as delegates to a dog- 
fight at the north pole. 

Incidentally these last named did not bear us much good 
will because they had been expecting a call from the rum- 
runner we had lately towed in to Juneau after emptying her 
cargo in the Behring. They were not entirely out of hooch 
either, as was plainly noticeable when they came nearby. The 
flappers of that locality wear fur trousers and coats and have 
never heard of counting calories which is probably why they 
smile practically all the time except when they giggle out loud. 
There are also a great many little kids, also fur-clad and 
imbibing hunks of seal blubber or sucking shin-bones of deer 
for the marrow. Face powder is unknown and the only lip- 
sticks we saw were knobbed seal bones worn through slits cut 
in their cheeks, which wobble when they talk or otherwise 
show signs of interest. 

We arranged the stage near a cabin that the owner said we 
could use as an exit when we explained about Pinky and the 
bear. He was an old almost white man with a lot of whiskers 
and an Esquimau wife weighing about three hundred as 
near as you could guess and a great woman to laugh. She was 
friendly also, and our natty little uniforms made a hit with her, 
especially when Pinky came down to see how we made out. 
Pinky is not hard on the eyes if you like his style. He does all 
our female impersonations and was practically a perfect Red 
Riding Hood, being so easily scared and all. 

Pinky went over big with the Esquimau wife of our host. 
She toddles up to him in her mukluks and lays a hand on his 
cheek. Then she wet her finger in her mouth and stroked 
Pinky’s chin. Her husband explained that she had never seen 
such pink skin as that before and wanted to know if the color 
would wash off. Pinky was pretty good about it until she jerked 
up his tunic from his belt and tried to see if he would run or fade 
under his shirt. Well, he run, all right. Outside of that there 
were no casualties in the morning, and after chow we marched 
ashore all done up pretty, with the band playing national airs 
and the old-timer white men of the village yelling their version 
of the tunes, and the dogs howling mournfully and all the little 
kids squealing and the flappers yelling their lungs out. 

We got themi quieted some, and had a few speeches and 
songs and more band music and a sparring ee are our 
two best bets, and then while the band played “Who” several 
times we got ready behind a canvas wind-shield for the big act. 
The Master-at-Arms told the story which was translated by 
the same old-timer whose wife had suspected Pinky Taylor of 
not being fast color on the skin. 

Pinky had got over his sulks and was pretty excited. Even 
Plug didn’t need to be knocked out cold to have a face- 
pack of honey applied. Amy seemed the most calm and rea- 
sonable of us all and had 
probably forgiven Pinky for 
being the cause of the fork- 
prodding scene yesterday. 
And Pinky was the sweetest 
little Red Riding Hood you 
ever saw, the poor simp! 
Practically every fellow that 
looked at him, spit through 
his teeth and practised regis- 


















That went on with Amy’s 
head in the bucket some- 
thing beautiful 





tering on his face 
openly what he had 
thought of Pinky all 
along. 

However, we got 
going in about fif- 
teen minutes, and it 
didn’t matter that 
the actors forgot a 
lot of their cues ex- 
cept to the promp- 
ter who was the 
Master-at- Arms. 
He was good all by 
himself. 

‘*Come_. on, 
Pinky,” he whispers 
hoarsely. “Dear 
Mr. Bear, I am going 
to visit my dear 
Grandma who is 
sick, and take her 
some fresh cakes 
mama has baked— 
get it, you poor fish 
—Dear Mr. Bear— 
for the luvva Pete, 
you bonehead—visit 
Grandma—speak up, 
you’re among friends 
—fresh cakes—get 
that—or is your 
voice went down in 
your petticoats— 
next time 1 prompt 
this gang it’ll be with 
a crow-bar— Dear 
Mr. Bear, I am—”’ 
He yelled it and 
Pinky got it, and the act went on with Pinky speaking his 
lines and Amy’s head in the scrap bucket something beautiful. 
Then with Morce and I having our feet braced on a rock, we 
shot Amy across stage to where Grandma which was Plug in 
a disguise of honey, was lying on the cot done up in a night- 
cap and white canvas gown. 


ORCE and I dashed under the cot from the rear to doll 
Amy the bear in her shawl and nightcap after she had 
licked Plug’s map, and we could haul him out of sight. We 
did get a little excited and yanked Plug out before he was 
clean of honey, and that was the first thing that went wrong. 
Amy knew he had another eyeful of bee-pudding when he 
was snatched out of reach and she come after it. 

“Beat it, you idiot,” yells Morce. 

“Get in a boat and pull out, or she won’t give up till she 
runs you to earth,’”’ I advised. -Which was a fact. We had to 
get ten of us to haul her back while Plug was manning the 
oars offshore, and of course it made a break in the scene while 
we got on her cap and shawl and heaved her onto the cot. 
The audience which was sitting cross-legged on the sand, 
seemed to think it was all part of the performance and cheered 
pretty good in Esquimau and Chinook. And then Pinky the 
Hood toddled in with her pail and some wild flowers and did a 
pantomime of surprising Grandma pleasantly while the Master- 
at-Arms was yelling for Plug to. come back because the prod- 
ding fork was in his jeans. 

“‘Hold the scene,” he says to Pinky, “the fork is just hauling 
his boat up and the tide is rising. Some of you lazy bums go 
help him. Pinky can’t make that kind of foo! of himself all 
day, and get a wiggle on, for Pete’s sake.” All of which was 
greatly appreciated by loud screams of joy from the audience. 

Pinky showed signs of nerves when he began his “Oh 
Grandma”’ stuff. He had mentioned her hoarse voice and 
coarse hair and a lot of other anatomical descriptions, and 
come finally to her jaws. And he hadn’t forgot yesterday be- 
cause we could see him fidgeting as Plug got the fork handle 
in his fists and braced himself stooping over to make a go of it. 

“O-oh, Gr-randma,” Pinky was having stage fright in the 
voice, ««w-what gr-reat t-t-t-. . . 

“Teeth, you poor fish,”” comes from the prompter, who was 
behind the cot putting in the bear’s replies which 
was due after Pinky got to “‘t-t-teeth you’ve got.” 

“‘The better to eat you up,” yells the so-called 


quarters. 

I can hear the yell she let yet, and see Pinky 
streaking south with Amy humping after her, 
her back arching as her forepaws and _hind- 
paws did a scissors motion together, then her 
back laying flat as she spread over another fifteen 
feet of beach on her way to get Pinky and get him 
good. 

Plug shoved the fork in his pocket and mopped 
his hands. 

“Two bits on the bear,” he offered to bet me. 

“All your sporting blood could be shoved in 
one eye and never trouble your sight,” I says, 


Plug jabbed Grandma amidships in the rear 


bear, and Plug sunk the fork in Amy’s after- . 


“and if Amy wins you that bet you’ll be putting _ 
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your two bits in for funeral wreaths. Where’s Tony?” 

But for once our sun-kist recruit from the southwest cattle 
ranges was all for letting Fate take its way with Pinky. And 
Pinky was covering ground, dodging around wickiups and 
cabins to the cheers of the populace, with Amy gaining on him 
every leap, when Captain Steele yells a command for us to 
capture the bear before Pinky was hurt. 

It was easier said than done, like a lot of other things, and 
nobody’s heart was in it except to prevent Pinky ducking in 
the open door of a cabin for which he was heading. We 
prevented the fun ending for quite a while, and Pinky was 
slowing down when the big Esquimau queen that suspected 
him of white-washing his true colors, took pity on Pinky and 
dashed in with a gun she was using as a club. 


T COME down “whack” on Amy’s head and dented her 

ideas. That bear actually staggered and looked cross-eyed 
for a minute, during which Pinky dashed in the cabin door 
with the fat lady after him, and the door was slammed. And 
we had the job of getting a practically insane bear on board 
ship while the band played “Oh Say Can You See.” Well, we 
could see all right that the hard luck was not all Pinky’s. 
Only those of us left to escort him amid our ranks were having 
trouble because the cabin door remained shut and was prob- 
ably barred, and the wildest kind of yells came from the open 
window in Pinky’s most heart-rending tones of “Help, mur- 
der, fire.” He didn’t omit any of the elements called upon; 
then there came a final yelp and he leaped out of the window, 
sprinting as he leaped. 

You couldn’t blame him for sprinting. The big dame had 
evidently liked his style of frocks, and had wanted to trade 
him some carved ivory for them, but owing to modest reasons, 
Pinky had declined to barter and trade. So she just took them, 
anyway, and she didn’t halt at his petticoat and red shawl 
and hood and blond hemp wig. She also: took his B.V.D’s. 
It was the second kind of a race that day and one of them 
was the bear, and the other was the bare, and Pinky won 
both easy. 

He did not only win to the sees creeping up the beach, 
but he covered his confusion, as the books say, by wading out 
and swimming to the ship with us keeping pace in the boats 
and the crowd on shore still cheering and thinking it was part 
of the play. We often said afterwards, New York hasn’t so 
much on Pinky when it comes to needing a censor for his 
drama, but Pinky has never written another. As the Master- 
at-Arms said to him: 


“You craved it and you got it. I hope you like it.” 
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What Kind of College Is Best? 


~ Decorations by Enos B. Comstock 


T THE top of the list of American universities stands 

a group that I like to call the “Club Colleges.” 

They come first because they are the oldest and, 

on the whole, best known. They are famous for 

their traditions, and their scholarship, and the loyalty of their 

students and alumni. They are famous for their football 
teams and athletic rivalry. 

Yale, Harvard, and Princeton are the best known of all. 

These three colleges, as well as others of the same class that 
we will get to presently, give two things that are, to my way of 
thinking, different from anything that you can get elsewhere. 

The first of these two things is the power that the cus- 
toms and traditions of the college have to change and mold 
the fellows who come to them. 

In New York City, the other day, I noticed a slim man of 
thirty or thirty-five swinging along the sidewalk. There 
was something about him that said “college’”—but he was 
obviously too old to be an undergraduate. I said to myself: 
“T’ll bet he’s a Yale man.” And just to see if my “hunch” 
could possibly be correct, I turned and followed him for three 
blocks—two down and one over. Then we came to the door of 
the Yale Club of New York, and he turned in. 

You can’t tell every Yale or Harvard or Princeton man that 
way, by any means, but it is surprising how definite a stamp 
those three universities put on many of their graduates. 

The second thing is related to the first. It is the compan- 
ionship and loyalty that runs through the different.“‘club col- 
lege” student bodies and manifests itself in later life in clubs 
and associations and alumni spirit and co-operation. 

But before we get to how those colleges work out, let’s take a 
moment to look the “club college” field over a bit farther. 

Harvard is the biggest of all the famous private universities. 
In the last catalogue the enrollment was given as 7,552. The 
figure for Yale is 4,722, and Princeton 2,466. 










IV. The Big Private Colleges 
By Myron M. Stearns 





This is the fourth discussion on types of 
colleges by Mr. Stearns. The first on State 
Universities, the second about the Small Col- 
lege, and the third about the Technical In- 
stitutes appeared in the January, February, 
and March issues respectively. The last, telling 
of the newer type co-operative institutes, will 
appear in the May issue.—The Editors. 











shape the lives and habits and customs of the men who come 
to them, let us take a specific instance—Henry Danby. 

Henry lived in Connecticut, at Hartford. The Danby house 
was set well back in spacious grounds, shaded by fine trees, on 
a beautiful hill at the edge of the city. Henry was an only 
child. He played alone a good deal. He went to a small priv- 
ate school. He was a thin, active, likable boy, but because his 
family had money, and because he kept to himself so much, 
was regarded as something of a snob. By the time he had 
reached college-choosing age, he was left pretty much to him- 
self. He still went to the same private school, where the ages 
of the thirty-odd boys ran all the way from eight to eighteen. 

Hartford is in the middle of a whole nest of colleges: Trinity 
College is in the city itself, and within forty miles are Yale 
and Wesleyan and Amherst, and I don’t know what others 
besides. But for Henry the choice was easy. Hartford is 
almost as much a Yale town as New Haven itself. Even 
though Henry was regarded as a mighty odd fish, he wasn’t 
odd enough to want to go anywhere except to Yale. He passed 
his examinations successfully and turned into a full-fledged 
freshman. 


brome his troubles began. He buckled down to work in real 
earnest and, since he was a good student anyway, had no 
trouble in keeping up with his classes. But aside from that, 
he felt that in some vague way everything was going wrong. 
He was left too much alone. The other freshmen began to 
form into groups and develop various intimacies. Even within 
six weeks of the time college opened they nearly all seemed to 


“Why should I?” Henry asked, in some surprise. “I 
don’t play football myself, and I’m not interested in it.” 

“Well,” came the next shot, “you ought to be. Just as a, 
matter of college loyalty you ought to get behind the team, 
and at least come out and watch ’em once in a while.” 

“T do go out to the games,” Henry defended himself, a little 
lamely. ‘You know I saw the Brown game last Saturday.” 

“That’s not the point. Seeing the games is different. You 
can go to them just because it’s fun. But when you go out to 
watch the practice, say on a drizzly afternoon, you do it mostly 
to let the fellows know you’re with ’em. Get the idea? And 
that’s the trouble: you’re not doing anything here yet, when’ 
you come right down to it, except just for yourself. We can 
forget athletics, because you’re not an athlete—but you 
haven’t come out for the Lit or the News or an assistant 
managership or anything. You ought to get in on some of the 
stuff that’s going all the time—it’s worth it. Everybody 
does. Nobody’ll have any use for you, before you get through, 
if you don’t.” X 

HERE’S the secret of it, right there: “Exerybody does.” 
Where healthy traditions and customs reach a point where 

everybody, or nearly everybody, in the community conforms 
to them, they’re pretty powerful. You probably know that 
already, from your experience with scouting. Scouts get the 
benefit of training given by group influence. In a scout troop 
recruits are brought in contact with scout laws and scout ideals 
and scout traditions. They find that the best fellows in the 
troop, the boys who are looked up to, believe in those ideals 
and customs and follow them, and that the scout who doesn’t 
is “in bad.” It’s the same way at all the private colleges. 

In the East, where the majority of the “Big Three” alumni 
live, it is often said that you can tell a Harvard man, or a Yale 
man, or a Princeton man, at a glance, just as I spotted that 
chap in New York. Each one of these colleges certainly gives, 
to a good many of its graduates, a set of characteristics that are 
easily recognized. Each new college generation that comes 
along is exposed to the strong effect of the same college tradi- 
tions. At Harvard, the proportion of students who turn into 
“typical Harvard men” is smaller than at the others. Harvard 
is such a big university that a far larger number of students go 
there who never fall into the “club” class. ° 
Henry Danby was intelligent enough to 


























Besides these three, there are others that have something 
of the same power to weld the undergraduates together, and 
make a large proportion of the alumni more or less alike—giv- 
ing them a set of loyalties and enthusiasms and friendships 
that last all their lives. Amherst, for instance, and Dartmouth. 
To a smaller extent Williams, and perhaps Wesleyan, in Con- 
necticut. On the Pacific Coast, Stanford University comes 
nearer than any other to being a college of the same type. On 
the whole, the ‘‘club colleges” are far less numerous, and more 
famous, than any other group. 

To understand how these private colleges and universities 


have found good friends, some only one or two, 
some a whole bunch. Henry met just as many 
fellows as any one else, but they all remained 
mere acquaintances. They would nod to him 
in passing; perhaps they might speak a word or 
two now and then. Apparently nobody actually 
disliked him, but that was about all. 

The football season was almost over when 
Henry’s roommate took him to task about it. 

“‘Look here, Hen,” he said, “why don’t you 
ever get out to football practice?” 


see what his roommate meant. He did not 
do anything about it at once, but gradually 
began to get “in step” with the rest of the 
class. He started in doing things here and 
there “for the spirit of the thing.” He 
caught the enthusiasm of the others for the 
college, and began to shout his throat out for 
the Yale teams at the different games. He 
began to act differently, to talk differently, 
and to make friends differently. Incidentally, 
he made more of them and became quite 
popular. He was elected to various com- 
mittees, and as a junior was elected to one of 


(Left) The Campanile of the University of Cali- 
fornia; (center) McKinlock Campus, on which 
are located the buildings of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago; (below) The cloistertike 
corridor looking toward the entrance of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University 
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the big fraternities. He was at least closely considered for one 
of the highest honors that Yale undergraduates can bestow— 
election to one of the Senior Secret Societies. : 


O GIVE the undergraduates full power to shape the ideas 
of new undergraduates, most of the club colleges have 
certain highly prized honors that are given to a fairly large 
proportion of the members of each class in the way of election 
to clubs and fraternities. At Yale there are these sophomore 
and junior fraternity elections, and the Senior Secret Societies. 
At Princeton there are Eating Clubs. At each of the other club 
colleges there is one thing or another that corresponds, in part 
at least, to these “social honor” societies. If a chap stands well 
in his class, both in scholarship and fellowship, he is almost 
sure to “‘make’’ one of the honor clubs. But if he is one of the 
left-overs, it is apt to be pretty tough. 
At Yale the fraternities are local chapters of national 
organizations, but are run in a way that is different from most 


Nassau Hall, 
Princeton University 






other chapters, electing their members more or less after the 
manner of the Princeton Eating Clubs as an undergraduate 
honor. The proportion of students who do not “make” any 
fraternity or honor society is larger than those left out of the 
Eating Clubs at Princeton. 

At Harvard, with its still larger undergradute body, there is 
a much bigger proportion of men who never make any of the 
particular fraternities or clubs in which membership is regarded 
as a special honor, like the Hasty Pudding Club or certain 
chapters of national fraternities. Consequently, Harvard is 
to some extent more like a big State university, and men who 
are self-supporting and who perhaps do not get time to shine 
as undergraduate leaders, may still get full benefit from the 
college training. 

Now let us turn to the other big private college specialty, 
the alumni life and clubs and co-operation. We will take the 
case of Will De Forrest. 

Will was brought up near New York, in a town where 
Princeton sentiment is strong. He expected, from the time he 
thought about college at all, to go to Princeton, and nowhere 
else. His father was a Princeton man, abundantly able to take 
care of the Princeton expense. After grammar school, the boy 
went to the Hill School in Pennsylvania. Of his fifty-odd 
classmates at Hill, ten went to Princeton, while about fifteen 
went to Yale. The Hill School men didn’t keep together 
particularly at Princeton; they went into different Eating 
Clubs. 

These Eating Clubs are a big feature of Princeton life. 
During Freshman and Sophomore years, all the students eat 
at the college commons or outside restaurants or boarding 
houses. Then, during Junior and Senior years, they go into 
the Eating Clubs. Altogether, nearly 85 per cent. of each 
class is invited to join Eating Clubs toward the end of the 
sophomore year. A little more than half the class makes what 
are regarded as the best:Eating Glubs; that is, they are honored 
by being invited to join the leading social organizations. 
About one-third of the class goes into the larger Eating Clubs, 
that are not esteemed quite so highly. The rest are left out, 
either because they are poor mixers, or have not time for social 
activities, or cannot meet the expense, or whatever it may be. 
This boy, Will, spent at Princeton about $1,500 a year, and 
that was before the expenses were quite so high as they are now. 
His room rent alone was $315 a year, and he had to buy his own 
furniture. 

After he received his degree, he took a post-graduate course 
at Columbia, and settled down to professional work in New 
York. His Eating Club affiliations dropped away when he 
left college, just as his Hill School group had separated when 
they went to Princeton. _ His new affiliations, as an alumnus, 
were with his class organization, and the Princeton Club of 
New York City. The other members of the firm he is with 
now are Princeton men. The class organization meets every 


1928 


week forluncheon. Altogether, about 300 men graduated with 
Will. Nearly 150 of them live in or around New York, and the 
class activities are run almost entirely by this New York 
crowd. There are annual and semi-annual class dinners, 
regular annual class dues, and a disposition on the part of any 
member of the class to help any other member. One member 
of the class was paralyzed by a fall while at college, nearly 
fifteen years ago. The class has practically supported him ever 
since. 

Each of the big club colleges draws strongly from the near- 
est big city; Harvard from Boston, Princeton from New York 
and Philadelphia, and Yale from New Haven, Hartford and 
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the other Connecticut 
cities, as well as New 
York. Consequently, 
after graduation, the 
alumni clubs, alumni 
friendships, and alumni 
spirit, in this locality, are 
apt to mean a great deal. 
At Stanford, alumni affil- 
iations are strong in San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Port- 
land, Oregon, as well as in some smaller California cities. 

One thing that often gives a favorable start toward leader- 
ship and popularity at the club colleges is the confidence that 
comes from attendance at one of the big preparatory schools. 
From Lawrenceville Academy boys gravitate naturally toward 
Princeton; from the Hill School they go to Yale and Princeton, 
and in smaller numbers to Harvard; from Phillips-Exeter or 
Phillips-Andover they go to Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, or 
wherever it may be—and often have a big head start, when 
they get to college, over fellows who come singly from an 
altogether different part of the country. 

One of the disadvantages of the club colleges, particularly 
for any fellow earning his way through, is that they are pretty 
expensive. And that, even though in every instance that I 
know of, college authorities welcome self-supporting students, 
help them all they can and want more of them, is a pretty 
big handicap to overcome in the race for social honors. and 
leadership. 

At Yale, the average expense for the year is about $1,600. 
Tuition is $350. Room rent in the college dormitories runs 
from $100 to $330 for each student. About one-third of the 
Yale students are put down as being fully or partially self- 
supporting, something like 1,500 altogether. Last year they 
earned a total of $287,771.77. On an average, that came 
to around $200 apiece during the term, and well toward 
another $100 each during vacations and the summer. But, 
of course, even $300 a year does not go very far toward paying 
expenses. 

At Stanford, the average expense for three college “quar- 
ters” is about the same as at Yale.’ Last year, 1,453 students 
out of a total of 2,946 were at least partially self-supporting. 

At Dartmouth, a fuller investigation of the total expenses 
of a college year have been made than at most of the other club 
colleges, and the ‘‘fair average” expense for the year is given 
at $1,650. Tuition alone is $400, a figure most of the other 
club colleges are rapidly approaching. 

At each of the club colleges there are a good many scholar- 
ships available.for men of good standing, and a few fellowships 
also, that pay still more, from four or five hundred up to a 
thousand. The older the college, the more scholarships it 
usually has to give out. 


How much use these scholarships may be to fellows who 
cannot meet the expense of big private colleges, is 
illustrated by the case of Ralph Mornay. Ralph’s situation 
was very different from that of either Harry Danby or Will De 
Forrest. His father was professor of French Literature at the 
University of Illinois. But instead of going to the State uni- 
versity, Professor Mornay wanted Ralph to go to Harvard, 
where he himself had graduated. He had Ralph, who was a 
brilliant scholar and stood at the head of his class at High 


School, apply for a scholarship. When it was awarded, Ralph’s 
course was clear; even including his railroad expenses, his 
year at Harvard, with the aid of a $400 scholarship, cost him 
little more than he would have had to pay at home. During 
each of his undergraduate years he was able to get the same 
amount of financial assistance, and when he graduated won 
an $800 fellowship as well, that enabled him to take an 
additional year of graduate work, and secure his degree of 
Master of Arts. 

Ralph’s experience was exceptional, because he was an un- 
usually good student, with a father who knew the ropes, both 
as a Harvard graduate and university professor. At Harvard, 
Ralph stuck pretty closely to his work, secured a high standing 
with his excellent marks, and gained an enviable reputation 
among his professors and classmates for brilliance. In spite of 
having to watch his expenses pretty closely, he found time to 
go in for debating, made the team, was invited to join a good 
club, and was recognized as one of the most important men in 
his class. 

At practically all of the club colleges, I think, self-support 
is more of a handicap to undergraduate success than the col- 
lege authorities themselves realize. 

Participation in student activities, and sharing generally the 
group life of the college means so much that unless a fellow 
can do it, he’s apt to find himself more or less left out of things 
when it comes to popularity and college prestige, and the 
confidence that makes for leadership and success in later life. 
Not that there are not exceptions; there are plenty of them. 
But it is safe to say, that as a rule, the man who is earning his 
own way through one of the big club colleges, is under more of a 
disadvantage, with living expenses high and college activities 
at a premium, than he is at other types of college. It is for this 
reason, I imagine, that you find the following warning printed 
in the bulletin at Stanford: “Students who are contemplating 
earning their own expenses at the university should not register 
for a heavy course, hor attempt to engage in more than one 
student activity, particularly during their first quarter at the 
university. (Self-supporting students whose scholarship is 
high are given preference in awarding scholarships.) While 
earning one’s own way is an education in itself, there are 
many valuable features of college life that must be foregone 
if one is earning a living. Students who have the necessary 
means will do well to devote any energy not needed in their 
studies to various extra-curricular activities rather than to 
earning their own expenses. 

“The student is not advised to enter the university without a 
reserve fund to provide for immediate needs or unexpected 
contingencies. This fund ought ordinarily to amount to at 
least $200; it is preferable for new students to have a larger 
sum. The student needs time to get acquainted, to become 
adjusted to university methods and requirements, to systema; 
tize his university work, to learn about the various opportuni- 
ties for earning money, and to discover how much time he 
can afford for self-support, keeping in good health, and still 
making study his main object. In general the student 
should not undertake to earn a larger proportion of his 
expenses than is absolutely necessary; his working time is 
too valuable for this and should be devoted to his studies 
to the largest extent possible. It is recommended that no 
new student plan to devote more than four hours a day to 
earning his expenses.” 


Other interesting features will follow these College Articles in BOYS’ LIFE 














































. I’ve had a profound sort of a dislike for the 





OMEONE lit a smudge fire to keep the clouds 
of insects from dining too lavishly on us, and 
we squatted gratefully around it on our log 
seats. Then we requested Wild Bill Bumps to 
go ahead and tell us an Indian story. Wild Bill objected. 

“‘Why, I figgered I was settled comfortable for a 
nice little snooze, when you up an’ says for me to spill 
a yarn as though I was some dump wagon for that 
purpose. I don’t see——” 

We argued fluently and noisily, and bom- 
barded him with words until he was brought 
to the point of surrender. Then we immedi- 
ately quieted, waiting for him to start. 

“Well, then, I suppose it has 
to be about old Chief Leapin’ 
Frog, eh?” 

“Sure thing,” we returned. 

“Uh-huh, but what’ll I tell 
you, then?” he asked by way of 
a feeler. 

“‘Oh—something funny, of 
course,” answered one, vaguely, 
“and full of nonsense. Say, did 
the Chief ever get mad at you for 
playing so many pranks on him?” 

“Pranks? Me?” repeated 
Wild Bill, incredulously. “Why, 
boy; I’m a nice religious sort of 
a feller, an’ I comb my hair an’ 
shave my whiskers once a week, 
whether I need it or not. I 
wouldn’t think of playin’ pranks 
on them poor ignorant Niches of 
them days. “Twouldn’t be right. 
You’ve made a mistake, I guess.” 
Old Bill winked at the rest of us. 
‘But now that I think on it, I do call to mind one occasion 
when old Leapin’ Frog got downright peeved an’ riled at me, 
an’ it was only my marvelous brain what saved me from 
bein’ made into minced meat an’ ham an’ eggs.”’ 

“Go on,” we commanded, settling ourselves comfortable. 

“Well, you might not know it, but the wild west foothills of 
them days just swarmed with mice. They do still, but not 
near so bad as they did then. They was as thick then as 
mud is now on a rainy day, only more so, an’ worse. There 
was field mice in the open parts, an’ wood mice in the timber, 
an’ kangaroo mice hoppin’ ’round between the two, an’ all 
sorts of other varieties scamperin’ around elsewhere. Each 
variety had large families, too, regardless of their many ene- 
mies, such as owls, hawks, an’ weasels. Them mice doubled 
their numbers about ten times a year, an’ then went an’ 
doubled that, just for good measure. They got so thick that 
they come to be just a plain nuisance, to put it mild. 

“Now, if there’s anythin’ I hate, it’s mice. Ican’t stand ’em 
nohow. I didn’t mind ’em once, but now—ugh! You see, 
I was sleepin’ out in the open one night a long time ago, an’ 
I happened to have a cold in my head, an’ had to breathe 
through my mouth. Consequently, I was snorin’ an’ the mice 
around the country there for miles heard me an’ approached, 
to admire thesound. After a while they became disrespectful, 

an’ took to runnin’ up an’ down on top of my blanket, tryin’ 
to locate the source of the music. I didn’t much mind that, 
bein’ sound asleep, an’ then one of them perched on my chin, 
listenin’ with great enjoyment to the melodious sounds comin’ 
out of my mouth. Then he thought he’d investigate more 
fully, an’ started to crawl in my mouth to go down my throat 
to find out what made the noise. ’Course, 


Leapin’ Frog’s Punishment 


thing suddenly leaves the other side of the trap, makes a quick 

half circle through the air, an’ comes down plump on top of 
the mouse, makin’ him say ‘oof’ an’ pass in his checks. That’s 
the kind of trap I had, anyway. 

“Well, with a dozen or two of these scattered all over my 
shack, it wasn’t long before I’d caught all the mice; friends, 
relations, an’ the rest of them. I was left in solitary peace 
for about a day, an’ then a family took pity on my loneliness, 
an’ they come an’ settled in my shack, an’ invited all their 
acquaintances to help out matters. I got busy again an’ set 
out my traps, an’ pretty soon managed to wipe out that tribe. 
After that, some others came, an’ I killed them off too, an’ 
kept on trappin’ an’ killin’ them off as they arrived until some- 
how or other the mice in that country got the idea into their 
heads that my premises wasn’t exceptional healthful for them, 
an’ they began to stay away. Why, I had ’em so scared for 
about two months that if you just went to the door-step of 
my shack an’ hollered ‘Wild Bill Bumps,’ you’d scare every 
mouse that heard you into seventeen green fits, an’ then you’d 
see little clouds of dust risin’ on the horizons as they went 
away from there. 

“Then a family came to my cabin that hadn’t heard the 
mouse rumor to the effect that I was bad medicine, an’ so I got 
out my traps again. I baited ’em generous with chunks of 
tough flapjacks, an’ set them here, there, an’ under this an’ 
over that, all het up about wipin’ out that large family just 
as quick as possible. Just in the middle of my operations old 
Chief Leapin’ Frog came stalkin’ in for a friendly visit. 

“We talked for a minute or two on the state of the weather, 
an’ exchanged jokes, an’ then there was a loud click near my 
flour bag, an’ a startled squeak in high C, 





that woke me up sort of sudden, an’ I spat 
him ’most five miles, an’ ‘ever since then 


little varmints. So I used to carry a dozen 
mouse-traps or so around in my kit, an’ used 
them freely on my travels. 





" HE shack I’d built near Leapin’ 


If you like 
funny don’t miss any of 
these yarns by Wild Bill 
Bumps about his friends 
Chief Leapin’ Frog and 
Chief Starvin’ 


an’ I knew right off I’d caught another. 
The Chief wanted to know the reason for 
the racket, an’ when I went an’ got the 
trap, an? showed him the dead mouse in it, 
he was some interested. I reset the trap 
an’ put it down in a new place, an’ it 
wasn’t long before it had another, an’ five 
more mice were caught in other traps. 


something 


Rabbit. 








Frog’s camp was soon visited by a 

family of mice, an’ they tasted of my flapjacks, an’ hunted up 
all the holes an’ corners an’ filled ’em with parts of my furs 
an’ blankets, an’ in general scampered around an’ took stock 
an’ made themselves comfortable, an’ then decided that the 
place suited them first rate. So they invited all their friends 
an’ relations to come an’ stay with them, bein’ fond of com- 
pany, an’ these came, an’ found my quarters to their likin’, 
too, an’ so they sent for their friends an’ relations, an’ these 
friends an’ relations sent for their own friends an’ relations, 
an’ pretty soon my shack was a squeakin’ mess 0’ mice. So 
I hauled out my traps. 

“‘T guess you know the kind of mouse-trap I mean, don’t 
you? You know these little flat-board thingy-ma-jigs, with 
a spring an’ wire an’ flat trigger on which you put the bait. 
Then the mouse comes along, takes hold of the bait an’ tries 
to make off with it. But to get hold of it he must put some 
weight on the trigger thing, an’ when he does that the wire 


Old Leapin’ Frog got more interested, an’ 
asked me to show him how to set the traps, an’ he helped 
me trap ’em off in between my activities of tradin’ print cloth 
an’ pink marbles to Indians for their furs. 

“He thought it was great fun, once he got onto the hang of 
it, an’ entered into the game real energetic. He’d lay down on 
the floor, an’ crawl around slow an’ cautious an’ quiet, listenin’ 
for a mouse to squeak. When one did, old Leapin’ Frog 
would locate it somewhere behind somethin’, an’ set a trap 
an’ put it down near the place. Then he’d make squeakin’ 
noises himself by suckin’ on the back of his hand, an’ somehow 
or other excite the mouse into comin’ out into the open. Maybe 
he knew mouse lingo, an’ was challengin’ them to come out 
an’ have a fight, or callin’ them bad names to make ’em mad, 
or somethin’. Anyways, the mice’d come out, an’ step on the 
trigger, an’ the trap would do its business an’ nail ’em. When 
a mouse got caught, Leapin’ Frog would let out a war-whoop 
an’ pounce right onto his victim, his tomahawk a-flyin.” 
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“Doin’ it this way, it was no time at all before all the mice 
in the shack was killed off, an’ I was some grateful to the Chief 
for his help. So 1 up an’ gave him a brass tie pin an’ a shingle 
nail, an’ told him he was a pretty good old hobo, or words 
that meant the same thing. He thanked me politely, said 
that he thought I was all right except when I wasn’t, an’ 
then asked me to trade him a mouse-trap for a fur pelt, as he 
had several hundred mice in his tepee he’d like to chase out. 
I gave him one for nothin’, an’ charged him a good skin for 
another, an’ let it go at that. He departed with the two traps, 
wearin’ a pleased grin on what he called his face. 


" FEW days after this, Indians began to come in thick an’ 

fast, askin’ me to trade them some mouse-traps for 
their furs. Seemingly, old Leapin’ Frog had circulated the 
news around that I had such things, callin’ them the tiny 
things that click an’ jump. He’d told ’em that catchin’ mice 
was a pleasant way of spendin’ a rainy day, too, an’ so here 
were chiefs an’ braves demandin’ them. So I hunted up my 
entire stock, an’ found I had a couple short of two dozen. I 
put .away six brand new ones for my own personal use, an’ 
then bartered off the rest for as much as I could get for them, 
which is the only way to get an Indian to thinkin’ he’s got 
a bargain. 

“T got rid of them pretty quick, an’ then a few days later 
Indians began to bring carefully stretched mice-skins for me 
to buy. “Course, I couldn’t very well chase ’em out an’ tell 
them I wouldn’t take ’em, seein’ I’d sold the traps to them, so 
I traded off some cheap stuff for the pelts just to keep on the 
good side of the Niches. It wasn’t long before their traps 
began to wear out an’ break, which wasn’t to be wondered at, 
seein’ that they’d use ’em day an’ night continually. So it 
wasn’t long before they quit bringin’ their mouse-skins for me 
to trade, an’ I wasn’t sorry at‘all. Old°Leapin’ Frog was the 
only one of the whole mess that hadn’t wanted me to give him 
somethin’ for his mice furs, as he was savin’ them up to have 
a night-cap or somethin’ made out of ’em, an’ so when he told 
me he’d busted both his traps I didn’t mind sparin’ him a 
couple out of my reserve stock of new ones. He said that he’d 
caught all the mice in his tepee, but he’d like to keep two of 
the tiny things that click an’ jump on hand in case mice ever 
attacked his place again. 

“Well, one day not long after this I was sittin’ in his tent, 
talkin’ wisdom with the old Chief, an’ not doin’ much in par- 
ticular besides. Leapin’ Frog spoke of some rare fur he wanted 
to show me, after a time, an’ asked my leave to go get it. I 
said for him to go ahead, so he got up an’ started for a covered 
side of the tepee. Just then I noticed he had his two mouse- 
traps set on the floor, ready to go off, an’ one of them was 
right in front of him. ’Course, I never said nothin’, thinkin’ 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Where the Boy Scouts Partly Started 


By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
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(Left) S. A. C. Trooper: Copy of my original doiign for the 


uniform.. (Right) A Boy Scout as he appears in most parts 
of the world to-day 


As Others See Us 
Oh, wad some power the giftie gie’ us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us, 
It wad fra’ mony a blunder free us 
And foolish notion. 


O SANG Robbie Burns, and he was not far wrong. 

I was fishing the other day in South Africa, when an 

old Boer farmer came along and invited me into his 

house to have a cup of coffee. He did not know who 

I was but merely asked me out of true Boer hospitality. 

Seeing that I was an Engiishman he told me he had no reason 

to love the British because during the Boer War he had been 

wounded four times by our bullets. But every time that he 

recovered he went back into the field more than ever deter- 
mined to drive us out. 

Both sides fought their hardest, but in the end one or the 
other had to get beaten and the British got the best of it. 

Well, he said, it was like a game of football, and after the 
game he shook hands with his former enemies. 

He now had English farmers as his neighbors and they had 
all become great friends together. 

He was annoyed, however, because the politicians, for rea- 
sons of their own, now wanted him to vote for their party 
against his friends the British. 

This he was unwilling to do. He, like the other Boers 
near him, wanted “peace and ploughing, not politics.” 

But their women were foolish, they believed all that the 
political orators told them and kept urging the men to go 
and vote. 

He added: “Have you ever heard of the Girl Guides? They 
are going to make our future women more sensible, and they 
won’t listen to every talker that comes along.” 

I was naturally very pleased to hear this unasked for testi- 
monial, so I asked him: “What do you think of the Boy 
Scouts?” 

He promptly replied: “Oh don’t talk of them; they are a 
bad lot. They have a general at their head and they are all 
going to be made into soldiers.” 

So I got it in the neck and “saw oursel’s as ithers see us.” 

But, having my opportunity, I went on to explain to him 
what the Boy Scouts really were, 
that they were an army of peace, 
not an army for war. 

By an army of peace I meant a 





A remount as landed for the Army (From a photograph) 
1928 





‘The South African Constabulary is one of the 
most romantic police organizations in the 
world. The Canadian ‘‘Mounties’’ and the 
Texas ‘‘Rangers’”’ alone can compare with it in 

_point of public regard and splendid ac- . 
complishment. 

The Constabulary was organized by Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, the hero of Mafeking, . 
at the end of the South African war. 
Scouts, who had journeyed from the ends of the 
earth to take part in the war, flocked into the 
new organization. With such personnel and a 
heroic and capable leader, the Constabulary 
became famous almost overnight. 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell tells in this article 
how the famous force proved the inspiration, 
in many details, for the ideas and ideals that 
were later incorporated in his scheme. of 
scouting for boys. Its general interest is second 
only to its historic value—The Editors. 











lot of young fellows trained to goodwill and helpfulness to 
others, “like, for instance, the South African Constabulary.” 


When he heard this he became converted, for, as he said,. 


the South African Constabulary were so many “angels dis- 
guised as policemen.” 

This naturally bucked me up even more than his praise of 
the Girl Guides for it had been my good fortune to be called 
on, in 1900, to raise and organize that Force. 


Why I Was Glad to Become a Policeman 
| WAS in the middle of the fighting of the Boer War that 
I got a request from Lord Roberts, our Commander-in- 
Chief. to organize a police force to take over and pacify the 
whole of the conquered territory directly the fighting ceased. 





An angel in policeman’s uniform 


I was particularly glad to take on this duty for though I knew 
nothing of police work I personally hated war with the Boers. 

As a soldier and loyal citizen it was of course my business to 
sink my personal feelings and to obey orders, just as many a 
Boer who was friendly with the British was obliged to take 
sides against us when war broke out. 

I had spent a gcod many years in South Africa, long before 
the Boer War, and had in that time made many friends among 
the Boers. 

For one thing I had done a good deal of hunting and shoot- 
ing about the country as the guest of farmers in different parts. 
Also I had served on a joint Commission where four British 
and four Boer delegates traveled together to Swaziland to 
inquire into and settle the future government of that country. 

Among the members of this Expedition was Gen@val Smit, 
the head of their Army and a celebrated lion-hunter. An- 
other member was General Joubert, who was Vice-President 
of the Republic and a particular friend of mine. He after- 
wards commanded the Boer Army against the British in the 
Boer War. 

I was also the guest of President Kruger at Pretoria. 

Thus I got to know many of the leading men of that country 
as well as the farmers and hunters. 

Also in the Matabele campaign in 1897 we had in our force 
a body of armed Boers with whom I was a good deal in touch. 

So in these different ways I made acquaintance with a good 
many Boers, and to know them was .to admire and like them. 

Therefore when Lord Roberts gave me the order to raise 
the police force I jumped at the offer because I saw in it an 








The Boy Scouts are a bad lot 


opportunity for making some reparation to these friends of 
mine for having fought against them. 


How the Force Was Raised 


i thé course of seven months I got together a jolly good 

staff and raised a force of ten thousand picked men, able 
to ride and to shoot. Their first duty after the war was not to 
overawe but to reinstate the farmers and their families on 
the land and to protect them from the natives. 

The natives had been made restless by the war between 
the white races, and they expected that whoever was victor 
in the end would, as in the case of their own wars, fall upon 
the vanquished and wipe them out. 

They saw that then would be their chance to rush in and 
get some of the loot in the way of cattle, etc.—and they were 
a pretty bloodthirsty lot who would stick at nothing when 
looting. _But we stopped all that. 

We got the men for the Constabulary from all the different 
parts of the Empire; stock riders from Australia, farmers from 
New Zealand, yeomen from England, gillies from Scotland, 
hunters from South Africa, planters from India and Ceylon, 
and constables from the North West Mounted Police of 
Canada and the Royal Irish Constabulary. Including them- 
selves as Canadians there came also several cowboys, out for 
the adventure, from ranches a good many miles south and 
west of Niagara Falls! And jolly useful fellows they were. 

In addition to these I enrolled some six hundred friendly 
Boers and two thousand native Zulus. 

So you see we had a pretty mixed lot, but all of first-class 
quality. 

Naturally our greatest difficulty was to get horses for the 
Force. The Army was already buying up all the horses it 
could get in all parts of the world for the cavalry and artillery. 
_. 1 sent to Australia and bought horses there, seven thousand 
of them, but just under the size demanded by the Army. 

A good cob has just the same strength as a big horse but 
hasn’t got so heavy a body to carry on his four legs. That 
was my argument. 

Then I noticed that a very large percentage of the Army 
remounts arrived in South Africa in very poor condition. I 
have a photograph before me now of some of them—mere 
living skeletons. 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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A rer tas landed for the:S. A. C. (From memory) 
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The Way of Wealth 
RGSUS, ROTHSCHILD, ROCKEFELLER. 


These have been the ordinary man’s con- 
ception of the ultimate in wealth. Anywhere in 
the world to-day when one wants to describe 
somebody fabulously wealthy, he says, “as rich as 
Rockefeller.” 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., not only inherited his 
father’s wealth and fame, but he belonged to a 
generation that said, “The distance between 
shirt sleeves and shirt sleeves in America is three 
generations.” The rich man’s son was required 
by tradition to be undisciplined, unrestrained, 
and Se ya 

John D. Jr., however, has conspicuously defied 
that cynical estimate of wealth. He has used his 
father’s money in such a way that the name of 
Rockefeller is passing from a synonym of wealth 
to mean medical research, health and sanitation, 
housing, and many other direct services in the 
cause of science and public welfare. Instead of 
dissipating his father’s estate and fame, he has 
added to it a new meaning in terms of the respon- 
sibility of wealth to the community. 


Character and Business 


ig IS, therefore, of pointed interest, especially 

to boys looking forward to business careers, 
to know what John D. Rockefeller Jr., has to say 
on Character and Business. Speaking over a net- 
work of radio stations on Lincoln’s Birthday, he 
said character was the foundation of successful 
business. Other qualities were necessary, of 
course, and he named ability, persistence, indus- 
try, thrift—but character he said was. indispen- 
sable. 

Four qualities he mentioned as necessary to 
character for those who would succeed in business 
to-day: 

Integrity 

Obedience to Law 

Clean Living 

Singleness of Purpose or Loyalty 


These requirements touch our national needs 
so closely. that they-may well be made the motto 
not only of the business world but of every phase 
of relationship that exists in America to-day. 
We would be glad to send a printed copy of this 


“speech on request. 





Sportsmanship 


The Sportsmanship Brotherhood has issued the follow- 
ing topics for discussion by the Brotherhood. So many 
of the topics suggested might well be brought up for dis- 
cussion by other groups of boys that we take pleasure in 
reproducing them here: 


1. When is an alibi justified? 
2. What is the difference between being a 
“easy” loser? ° 
. Can a player be a “‘hard” loser and a good sportsman? 
. What is a “tin horn” sport? 
. Is it necessary to bet to show loyalty? 


. Should a team refuse to finish a game or to play out its schedule: 
(1) When hopelessly behind; i.e. no chance to win? 
(2) When an official is obviously unfair? 
(3).When opponents resort to foul play? 
(4) a there is chance for physical injury if the game goes 


“good” loser and an 


. Is it pal sportsmanship for a coach to send in a player solely 
for the purpose of giving information? 


. Is it good” sportsmanship for high-school athletes to accept 
financial inducements from any source to attend a particular 
college when the assistance offered is plainly because of athletic 

ability? 

. Is it good sportsmanship for high-school boys to‘ ‘shop around” 
among different colleges in the hope of receiving inducements? 


. What is the difference between legitimate efforts to interest high- 
school students to attend one’s college and “‘ proselyting?’”’ 


. Can an athlete ‘‘play the game” and keep the code as a member 
of a school, or college, or other amateur team when he is being 
paid directly or indirectly to play on that team? 


. Are the obligations of good sportsmanship less binding on the 
professional athlete who openly and legitimately receives pay for 
his athletic ability? If not, what should be his code? 


* po a player do what he believes is contrary to the code of 
portsmanship if his coach or captain should order him to do so? 
if not, what should he do? 


. Should a losing player shake hands with his opponent and con- 
gratulate him, though he may not feel life it at the moment, or 
may think that his opponent is not entitled to the victory? 


. Is a student who has learned in athletics to control his temper, 
keep the rules, etc., during a game, helped thereby to keep his 
head in an argument in the class-room and to abide by school 
regulations as to conduct; i.e., in examinations? In home work? 


. Is the training in self-control, loyalty, school spirit, self-sacrifice 
and courtesy required to make a successful debating team of 
equal importance in developing sportsmanship with the training 
one gets from participation in team games and competitive 
athletics? 

. Is there a higher standard of sportsmanship in some-sports than 
in others? Compare tennis, golf, soccer, hockey, basketball, 
football, baseball, and track events. 

(1) In which are the highest standards adhered to? 
(2) Which furnish best training in sportsmanship? Why? 

. Is there less or more tendency to break the rules in games where 
contestants commonly make their own decision, as tennis, golf, 
and handball, than in games where all decisions must be made 

by officials? 


. How does a real sportsman act ‘when an official makes what he 
thinks is a wrong decision? 
(1) Against him or his team? 
(2) In his favor? , 
. What obligations or privileges do team captains have that other 
players donot? 
(1) To maintain the morale of his team mates. 
(2) To find out the exact ruling of the official. 
(a) To accept it at once when it is a matter of judgment. 
(b) To question it only — it may seem to be con- 


trary to,the rules of game. 
(c) To assent quickly to final decision. 








- Lincoln Ellsworth 


LINCOLN ELLSWORTH’S manhood has 

been the fulfilment of boyhood dreams. If 
for no other reason his place is secure in the heart 
of ‘American boys in whom the pioneer instinct 
and the desire for worth-while adventure runs 
strong. But his accomplishments, even in the 
day of adventure by land, and sea and air, make 
him ‘stand out-as a giant. He was the last man 
to see the buffalo in its wild state, he explored the 
Andes, he spent years in the high Rockies of 
America and Canada. But through all of this 
the lure of the Arctic, which fired his’ imagination 


BOYS’ LIFE 


as a boy, was calling to him. His answer to that 
challenge is a story that will live as long as men 
and boys honor the courage, fortitude, daring 
and imagination that spurred the pioneer and 
explorer to penetrate the unknown, to tame the 
wilderness, and seek knowledge at any cost. 

The story which Commander Ellsworth, as 
Honorary Scout, has written especially for 
BOYS’ LIFE—the first instalment of which is 
published this month—is a’ most distinguished 
contribution to our True Adventure Series. 


Honesty in the Ordinary Man 


A MAN called Alexander Lubowsky was walk- 
ing along the street in Coney Island when 
he found a canvas bag marked “Bowery and 
East River National Bank $52,000.” It was full 
of bills of $5, $10, and $20 denominations. 
‘ Lubowsky had been two months out of work. 
There was no possibility of such small bills being 
traced. But no thought of appropriating them 
to his use seemed to enter Lubowsky’s head. He 
telephoned the bank to come and get their 
property. 

The bag had fallen out of an armored truck, a 
modern device to meet the threat of bandits, so 
that the incident at once provides an illustration 
of the ugly side of conditions to-day on the one 
hand, and a most inspiring one on the other. 

Lubowsky is the ordinary man, the average 
of our citizens. To them honesty in such matters 
comes so naturally that they are surprised to 
find their action receive public commendation. 
It is only because the general run of people are 
honest and play the game according to their 
best lights that the crook and his doings receive 


such publicity as “news.” 


Scouting and the Steel Trap 


"THERE is a gap of a million miles in the atti- 

tude of the Scout and that of the man or 
boy who uses the steel trap to capture animals. 
On the one hand the Scout pledges himself to be 
a friend to animals, not to kill nor hurt any living 
creature needlessly, and strives to save and pro- 
tect all harmless life; on the other, the trapper who 
uses the steel trap subjects an animal to such 
torture as can scarcely be believed of men in this 
enlightened day. 

The literature of the Scout movement empha- 
sizes at every opportunity the hideousness of such 
practices, and by making it a part of Scout honor 
to maintain an attitude of friendliness and pro- 
tection to the creatures of the wild, they place on 
their membership the necessity of doing every- 
thing they can to drive such an instrument as the 
steel trap out of civilized use. Scouts are, more- 
over, by this very fact placed in a position in 
which they can be of very substantial influence 
in creating a public sentiment against the use of 
the steel trap. 

It is a practice, of course, that must be dis- 
carded, for it outrages the conscience of thinking 
people, and boys can help greatly to hasten that 
day by their own friendly attitude to the beau- 
tiful creatures that inhabit God’s out-of-doors. 


Henry Ford’s Creed 


AN INTERVIEWER writing on Henry Ford 

in the New York Times quotes the automo- 
bile manufacturer as saying: “‘Breaking down 
sectionalism—that’s the chief purpose of the 
automobile. It is an educational invention. 
That’s why I-am interested in it.’” 

To drive home the point, Ford told a story: 
“Once three men on a building plot were asked 
what they were doing. 

““T am getting $2 a day,’ answered the first. 

“*T am laying brick,’ explained the second. 

*“*T am building a church,’ exulted the third. 

***So,’ Ford concluded, ‘it’s the point of view 
that is so important.’” 
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Awards for Life Saving 
HE National Court of 
Honor has awarded 
Gold Honor Medals, 
the highest award in 
Scouting, to ten Scouts for saving 
life at the risk of their own. 

Scout Cyprian Haithman, 
First Class, Troop No. 500, 
Washington, D. C., age 15. 
When a cyclone struck South East 
Washington, tearing off most of 
the upper floors of several rows of 
houses, hearing a woman in one of 
the houses scream, Scout Haith- 
man broke through the door, 
which was jammed with débris 
both inside and out, and rescued Mrs. Rosa 
Thomas and a young child she had in her 
arms. She was partly pinned in by débris, 
but extricating her and carrying the child, 
who had been injured by falling bricks, he led 
her to safety across the street. Learning 
that there were two other children in the 
house, he went back with another boy and 
rescued them. 

Scout Samuel Anselmo, Second 
Class, Troop No. 2, Raritan, N. J., age 
16. A man and woman were swimming 
across the Raritan River when the woman, 
feeling something under her foot, attempted 
to stand on it, but it did not hold and she 
went down. She grabbed her companion first 
around the neck and then the ankle, pulling 
him under several times. Scout Anselmo, 
who was on the shore, threw off his sweater 
and dived into the water. He broke the hold 
the woman had on the man’s ankle, freeing 
him and pushing him into shallow water, then swam ashore 
with the woman. Artificial respiration had to be adminis- 
tered to the woman. 


Scout Harry Berg, Second Class, Troop No. 564 . 


Philadelphia, Pa., age 12. Scout Berg awoke in the mid- 
dle of the night and found the house on fire. He awakened 
his two sisters who were asleep in the room adjoining his, 
and helped them out of the window, from which they had to 
jump to the ground. Then he went back for his baby sister, 
aged six. At this point the firemen arrived and wanted to 
take him out, but he insisted that his sister should be rescued 
first. ‘Then he collapsed, overcome by burns and the smoke. 
He was in the hospital for about three weeks in serious 
jeopardy of losing his eyesight. 

Scout Charles L. Diamond, First 
Class, Troop No. 1, Riverhead, N. Y., 
age 18. Some children were playing on a float 
which was being carried off shore by the wind 
and tide. When they realized that the float 
was not anchored, they jumped and started to 
swim for the shore. A boy about twelve was 
helping a girl, his own age, who could not swim 
very well. She became excited and grabbed 
him. Scout Diamond saw what was happen- 
ing and started to the rescue. By the time he 
reached them the girl had gone under and he 
had to dive for her. The boy was having all 
he could do to keep himself above water. The 
Scout called for help and a man in a rowboat 
came to them. In getting them into the 
boat the girl got a neck grip on the Scout 
which had to be broken. She gave up com- 
pletely and had to be pulled into the boat, 
dead weight. Artificial res- 





By James E. West 





Three heroes awarded the Gold Honor Medal: (left) Robert Dingledine of Baxley, Ohio; ( 
of Washington, D. C.; (right) Jack Campbell of Middleport, N. 


Chicago Scouts answer the mobilization call on Anniversary Day 
? 


Scout Bruce J. Lyman, First Class, Troop No. 503, 
Logandale, Nevada, age 16. Scout Lyman and three boys 
about nine years old were in swimming. The boys could not 
swim well, and the current carried them down the stream where 
there was a drop-off of about fifteen feet. The Scout towed two 
of the boys back into shallow water and then went after the 
third. By this time the third boy had been swept down-stream 
by the current, and was only rescued after a desperate struggle. 

Assistant Scoutmaster William B. Roberts, Troop 
No. 23, Clarksdale, Mississippi, age 18. Some Scouts 





piration was given and by 
the time they reached shore 
the girl had regained con- 
sciousness. 

Scout Elton Holmes, 
Second Class, Troop No. 
21, Vesta, Washington, 
age 14. Although Scout 
Holmes had just learned to 
swim and there was a strong 
current and undertow from 
the dam, he rescued an eight- 
year-old girl from drowning. 
In rescuing her, he himself 
went under twice. After re- 
suscitating her, he carried 
her safely to her mother. 
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center) Cyprian Haithman 
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One of the meetings of Region Six attended by the Chief Scout Executive 





were going up-stream against a 
swift current, in a small boat 
heavily loaded with camping equip- 
ment. Rounding a bend, the boat 
capsized and the boys started to 
swim for the shore. One of their 
companions went down and they 
yelled for help. Assistant Scout- 
master Roberts, who was a hun- 
dred yards away, ran to the shore 
and swam for the place where he 
had seen some bubbles. He 
grabbed the boy by the hair and 
brought him up. The current 
was so swift and the river so full 
of driftwood that it was impos- 
sible for him-to swim with the boy. 
He caught hold of a small tree standing in the 
swollen stream and held to this, keeping the 
boy’s head above water until some men in a 
boat came to their rescue. : 

Scout Francis W. Wayland, Eagle 
Scout, Troop No. 100, Washington, D. 
C., age 16. Scout Wayland was awakened 
by smoke and heat from the fire which was 
raging in his boarding-school. He found the 
only means of escape to be from the window of 
his room to the ground which was three stories 
below. He woke his two room-mates and 
made a rope of sheets. The smoke was so 
dense that he had to go to the window for air 
between making each knot. The first boy 
was lowered to the ground safely. The 
second boy fell a few feet, due to the fact 
that by this time flames were leaping around 
the window and burned through the rope 
of sheets. By this time Scout Wayland’s 
only means of escape was to jump to the 
ground. This he did, and was fortunate in not being fatally 
injured. 

Scout Robert S. Dingledine, Jr., Life 
No. 24, Baxley, Columbus, Onie, age 15. gy coe 
dine and some small children were out in a rowboat when one 
of the children fell overboard. The Scout had been rowing 
and did not see her fall, but hearing the splash dived in after 
her. He brought her up and she grabbed him so that it was 
necessary for him to push her off and again dive under for her. 
Another boat came up and they got her into it. 

Scout Jack Campbell, Tenderfoot, Tr 
Middleport, New York, age 12. A feel 
stepped on a log at the edge of a mill-pond. The log started 
rolling and he fell off the log into the water about twenty feet 
from shore. Hearing cries Scout Campbell 
rushed to the pond and threw the little fellow 
a rope, but he had gone down twice and 
was too far gone to grasp it. The Scout 
jumped in, and as the boy came up again, 
grabbed him and towed him ashore. 





Scouting in the South 

‘TS Chief Scout Executive, incident to a 

trip to attend the Annual meetings in 
Regions Nine and Six, had the opportunity of 
seeing something of Scouting in action in the 
States of Texas, Oklahoma, Georgia and North 
Carolina. After a visit to the South some 
years ago we were impressed with the en- 
thusiasm and spirit of Scouting shown by 
these boys. Unfortunately along the Missis- 
sippi and in Florida disastrous conditions 
retarded the wonderful progress being made 
and disrupted organization 
conditions—but the spirit of 
Scouting is there, and if any- 
thing, keener than it has 
ever been. 

At Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
the Chief Scout Executive 
had the opportunity of ad- 
dressing the two high schools, 
of attending the Scout 
Leaders’ Dinner and award- 
ing the Veteran Badge to 
R. B. Butts, and during the 
Court of Honor session at 
night, of presenting a number 
of awards to Scouts, in- 
cluding the Eagle Badge to 

(Concluded on page 61) 


The Mamertine Treasure 


PART II 
CONCLUSION 


EHIND, the sound of Roman pursuit grew faint and 
died away. On through the soft Sicilian night they 
sped, Bostar’s animal keeping gallantly at the tail 
of Cleon’s thoroughbred. Mount Ercte’s 

mass loomed darker and nearer; at last they turned 

from the highroad, sped past a group of ruins, and 

drew in their horses to the careful gait which was all 

that could be achieved among the rocks of Ercte’s 

cliff base. The race was all but 

run. 
A sentry challenged from the gate- 

tower: Cleon answered. The sentry 

kindled a torch and leaned down 

from the battlements. 

“Tt is indeed the strategos!” he 
exclaimed. “Ho, there, below, Unbar 
and open!” 

The tetrarch came running up as 
the gate swung back. 

“Sound to arms!” Cleon shouted. 

“Treachéry is afoot! I must find 
the general instantly!” 

Behind him as he toiled up the 
path the trumpeter of the guard 
sounded his call lustily; above on the 
plateau another trumpet answered, 
and then a dozen others. Shouts and 
orders rang out; as Cleon reached 
the upper end of the path, the troops 
were already falling into their ranks 
with the disciplined precision of the 
veteran soldiery they were. 

The general himself, buckling on 
his cuirass, came up to him, followed 
by a group of staff-officers and 
strategoi. 

“What now, Cleon?” he asked. 

“Treason, sir. Bomilcar the nav- 
arch is to betray the harbor entrance 
to the praetor Fulvius Flaccus, who 
comes upon us with his men packed 
into trading ships. _They were to assault at dawn, 
and must even now be well upon the way.” 

“Silence those trumpets!” ordered the general 
at once. “Let all be done quietly; the gods grant 
they have not already taken alarm. Cleon, the 
post of honor is yours, and well earned. Take 
your command to the beach, except the lower 
gate guard; conceal them as well as you can, 
the beach is narrow and gives but little room for 
maneuvering. Let no formed bodies of Romans set 
foot upon the harbor path. Hasdrubal, to you I 
commit the heights above the harbor; station your 
slingers at all advantageous points, but let no man 
fire until the trumpet sounds. Mago, get the ma- 
chines ready. Regard not Bomilcar’s galley, how- 
ever you be tempted; we may need her for the 
pursuit. Your targets are the Roman ships. Gisco, 
assemble the Spanish foot at the head of the harbor 
path and support Cleon as the situation requires. 
Maharbal, the remaining infantry and the cavalry 
are yours; hold them at my orders. I will be with 
Gisco for the present. To your places, gentlemen, 
and don’t let the Romans complain of the warmth 
of their reception!” s 

Cleon ran to his hut and flung on his armor. The 
Roman sword he retained; it was a serviceable 
weapon and had already done its duty well despite its change 
of masters. As he came up to the head of his battalion of 
African foot, the senior Company commander stepped for- 
ward, saluting. 

‘All is in order, sir,” he reported. 

“Men,” Cleon said, in aloud clear voice, “through treachery 
the Romans are being passed into our harbor. We have the 
post of honor on the beach; let it not be said that any Roman 
soldier lived to pass your line. .No Roman foot is to be set on 
the harbor path. Amyntas, form column and put the battalion 
in march; move as silently as possible; remaining company 
commanders follow. me to select positions for the men.” 

Forbidden to cheer, a low murmur nevertheless ran down the 
solid ranks as the phalanx wheeled into marching formation— 
a murmur of soldierly determination, which boded ill alike 
for Roman legionaries and faithless Punic mariners.‘ Running 
ahead with three taxiarchs at his heels, Cleon sped down the 
path to the shelving beach, where a few small boats lay on the 
shingle. These he left alone; they might be needed. To right 
and@ left were rocks, rocks and more rocks, with low scrub and 
weeds in patches. Here two companies found their places, one 
on either side; a third was formed in solid line directly across 
the foot of the path itself, where there was just room enough 
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intervened to cut off all sound from the camp reaching the 
harbor. 

As Cleon watched, a black shape swung round the promon- 
tory at the southeast of the little bay and seemed to stop 
alongside the galley. Amyntas gripped his arm. 

“They come!” he whispered. 

“Alert!” ordered Cleon in a low tone, and the word passed 
from officer to officer. Another invading shape; the sky was 
lightening slowly as the clumsy, round-hulled trading ships 


* splashed slowly down the harbor, propelled by great sweeps 


worked by straining legionaries. Three—four—five—six— 
seven in all, and one or two mere pinnaces. 

“There must be half the infantry of a legion there, if 
tightly packed,” muttered Cleon to his second-in-they’re 
command. 

No more appeared; suddenly on the tip of the promontory, 
far above the sea, a flame shot up. It was the arranged signal 
from the Punic watchers that no more Romans were in sight. 
All the quarry were fairly in the trap. 

High overhead, with a rushing sound, a great stone from 
a catapult described a mighty arc and fell fair and true on the 
leading Roman ship. Through flimsy deck and wooden bottom 
the huge rock.crashed, and shouts of horror arose from the 
doomed Romans as their vessel instantly filled and sunk 
beneath them. The pinnaces pulled ahead and began picking 
survivors from ‘the water; many, however, weighted by their 
armor, sank helplessly. Other stones were falling; another 
ship, half her side torn away, was going down. Amid the 
shouts, the steady “plunk’”—‘“‘plunk”’—of the leaden bullets 
of the slingers could be heard, striking with fearful effect 
among the crowded masses on the Roman vessels. 


ET with the dogged courage of their 
race, the Romans kept on. Close 
to the beach the Punic catapults could 
reach them only with the greatest diffi- 
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culty, and the slingers had to fire care- 
fully for fear of striking down Cleon’s 
men. Two more Roman ships were 
sunk; but at last the remaining three 
reached the shore. Infuriated by the 
casualties inflicted by the slingers and 
the destruction of their comrades in the 
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Steadily the trireme gained 


for the formation eight deep and thirty-two in a rank—a 
usual one for the Macedonian and Punic “syntagma” of 256 
spears. The remaining company was held in support, farther 
up the path. -The men of all four units were ordered to sit 
down, remaining motionless and silent and concealing any 
polished metal accouterments or weapons which might flash 
a warning to some hawk-eyed Roman. 


ILEON and his senior officer, Amyntas, a Greek like himself, 
remained with the support company, whose higher posi- 

tion afforded a superior view. of the harbor. Every man was in 
place; each syntagma commander had his orders. The slight 
noises from above that told of Hasdrubal’s slingers and Mago’s 
catapults taking position, came to an end; there was no sound 
save the lapping of the water on the beach, and an occasional 
fierce whisper: “Be still!” from a sergeant, as some restive 
soldier stirred uneasily. The moon was gone; but the long, low 
shape of Bomilcar’s galley at the harbor’s mouth was easily 
discerned against sea and sky. She lay motionless, showing 
no lights; evidently her traitorous commander had heard 
nothing, suspected nothing—it was indeed unlikely that he 
would do so, as the camp of the troops was well back from the 
seaward face of the mountain, and the cone of the summit 
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other ships, the legionaries leaped into 
shallow water and waded gallantly to 
land, thirsting for Punic blood. The 
regular formation of centuries and 
maniples was lost; but some hundred, in 
scattered groups, had gained the beach, 
and a centurion was endeavoring to get 
them into some sort of order, when 
Cleon’s voice rang out:— 

“To your ranks, Africans! 
first company charge!” 

The battalion sprang to their feet, 
forming up as they did so; and the first 
syntagma swept forward at the double, 
spears levelled. The terrible African 
battle-cry rang out; they struck the 
scattered Romans like a thunderbolt 
and swept them into the sea before the 
serried points. Some javelins took toll 
among them; otherwise their 4 success 

was without loss. The recall sounded; ffom the 
water’s edge they retired to await the enemy’s 
next move. 

It was not long in coming. One of the Roman 
ships had driven much further ashore than the 
others, and on her deck a Roman officer was col- 
lecting all the legionaries he could see in the paling 
dawn, trying to form a column of assault which 
should advance over the ship’s broad bows in some approach 
to a regular formation. Cleon realized that this would 
be at once the last and the most dangerous Roman effort; 
he sent back a messenger to inform Hamilcar of what 
was being done, and warned his flank companies to be in 
readiness to move. 

A stern Roman voice briefly gave an order; a storm of jave- 
lins swept through the Punic ranks, bringing down a bitter 
toll, and sword in hand the Roman legionaries poured down 
upon the beach and rushed upon the now broken line of 
spears. At their head an officer in brilliant armor, with a 
high scarlet crest flaming above his polished helmet, cheered 
them on. 

* Straight through the first syntagma the Roman column 
clove its way, paying for every foot of ground with the blood 
of gallant legionaries, but still advancing. 

“Victoria!” went up their shout, as the shattered ranks 
gave back. Above, slingers and artillerymen watched the 
struggle, unable to help, half-mad with excitement and 
anxiety. Fiercely, resolutely, the Romans were driving for- 
ward; could nothing stop them? 

And then the hills rang, echoed and re-echoed with the 
shouts of Carthage exultant. The attacking column, charg- 
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ing on toward the path, was met full and fair by the over- 
wering rush of Cleon’s reserve company, sixteen deep, 
while the two remaining companies fell on either flank of the 
luckless Romans. One moment the Romans seemed in a 
fair way to win their goal; the next, they were hopelessly 
overwhelmed. There was a wild melee; some of the legionaries 
fought, in small groups or back to back, to the bitter end; a 
few, seeing there was no hope, flung down sword and shield 
and cried for quarter. Cleon had charged at the head of his 
reserve syntagma, and suddenly came face to face with the 
Roman leader. It was Metellus! Their swords crossed; but 
hardly a single thrust and parry had been exchanged when a 
phalangite of the flank company, charging home, struck 
Metellus full on the head with his spear-point and hurled 
him senseless to the ground. The cheek piece of his helmet 
saved the tribune’s life; he was cruelly hurt, but not killed. 
Cleon ordered Bostar and another to carry the helpless Roman 
out of danger; looking about him, he saw that all was over. 

The Roman forlorn hope had dissolved into a group of 
wretched prisoners and a beach scattered with dead bodies, 
liberally interspersed, be it said, with those of their Punic 
foes, and every man with his face to the shore. Not one had 
turned to fly. 

On the beach, parties under Amyntas seized and disarmed 
such Roman swimmers as reached the land; elsewhere the 
cliffs rose sheer, affording no haven of refuge to the poor 
wretches from the sunken ships. One fast pinnace alone had 
escaped, followed by a storm of missiles, and was pulling for 
the harbor mouth for dear life as Hamilcar came down the 
path to view the scene of victory. 

“‘Well done, Cleon!” he cried, and Cleon’s face glowed with 
soldierly pride as he saluted. 

“Well done, Africans!” 

A ringing cheer went up to greet the cheering, dancing, 
screaming battalions on the heights. 

“No use chasing that pinnace with what few small boats 
we have, Cleon,” the general went on. “I see the galley is 
not getting under way. No doubt Bomilcar has not gained 
over enough of the crew to make it possible for him to move her. 
We shall use the boats, after all; send all the men they will 
hold, Cleon, and an officer with sea experience, if you have 
one, take the galley, put Bomilcar and his accomplices in close 
confinement. If resistance is offered, Mago’s catapults shall 
sink her at once; tell them so. If enough of the crew are 
loyal, you may pursue and capture the pinnace. I imagine 
Fulvius himself is aboard her. Afterwards bring the traitors 
to me for judgment.” 

The general’s face grew dark and stern. 

“You have heard the orders, Amyntas,” said Cleon briefly. 
“Execute them.” 

But even as the eager young Greek turned to obey, the 
general checked him. 

“Too late, after all, gentlemen,” he said. “The galley is 
afire; she will be a furnace before you can hope to reach her.” 


T WAS indeed so. Already a great column of smoke, with 
bursting flames at its base, was rising from the great quin- 
quereme. Men were leaping from her decks into the sea; 
several were picked up by the Roman pinnace. The range was 
too great for the slingers now; two or three catapult stones 
served no purpose save to speed the rowers to fresh exertions. 

“They have escaped us,” Hamilcar said. ‘‘Bomilcar and 
Fulvius both, no doubt; and the galley is lost, too. Well, it 
matters little. The victory is ours, and that is what counts.”’ 

“T have to ask a favor, sir,” spoke up Cleon. 

“T can think of none you could ask I would not grant, 
Cleon,” replied the general cordially. ‘‘You have but to 
name it.” ° 

““A Roman tribune, Metellus by name, is among the pris- 
oners. He gave me decent treatment last night while I was 
for a short time in their hands, and would have saved me from 
the cross Fulvius had ordered for me. I ask his freedom.” 

“He is yours to deal with as seems best to you,” answered 
Hamilcar promptly. ‘Send him back to Panormus, or where 
else he wishes to go, whenever he is ready; but not till I have 
thanked him personally for fair treatment of my officer. It 
is rarely that I am beholden to a Roman for humanity! And 
now, Cleon, what did you learn of your sister?” 

The simple question was like a flood of cold water over 
Cleon’s exultation. His heart turned sick within him. 
Cleomene! His little playmate! In the heat of action she 
had been all but forgotten. 

“Artemis, protector of virgins, shield her!” Cleon ex- 
claimed. “Lysias was to accompany the pretor and has 
undoubtedly escaped; he is very careful of his precious skin, 
as Fulvius also seems to be. On their return they'll discover 
my escape, and know whom they have to thank for their 
defeat; and they’ll revenge themselves on poor, helpless 
Cleomene. What shall Ido? What can I do?” 

“If I had but a single galley!” exclaimed hj 
Hamilcar. “It was to Massilia your sister was 
to be sent, I think? Perhaps they'll send her by 
land to some other port; it is not unlikely. I 
will send out the Numidians at once to watch 
the roads.” 

He gave the order to an aide, who hurried away. 

Thank you, sir,” said Cleon. “I’m afraid, though, they’ll 
take ship with her and coast down to Messana. It is their 
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safest course; and they’ll probably move at once, knowing 
that our ships are all away. From Messana they can go 
wherever they like.” 


HE general nodded glumly; and Cleon turned away in 

despair. Feeling the necessity of doing something, he 
ordered Amyntas to assemble all the prisoners, hoping against 
hope that Lysias might have been taken; another party was 
dispatched to collect the dead in heaps ready for burning. 
The captives were formed in line; as the general and Cleon 
approached, however, one unarmored man stepped out from 
the ranks. i 

““Noble lords,” said he, in Greek, “I ask your mercy. I 
am no Roman, nor have I borne arms against you this day.” 

“Who are you, then?” asked Cleon, at Hamilcar’s gesture. 

“Glaucon is my name,” replied the prisoner, “and I am 
well able to buy my life and liberty. I was brought in a 
Roman ship against my will; she was sunk, and I swam ashore 
and hid among the rocks till the fight was over.” 

“Are you steward to Lysias of Syracuse?” asked Cleon 
eagerly. 

“‘The same; he escaped with Fulvius Flaccus in that pinnace 
which fled so promptly when the battle-gods inclined to 
Carthage,” was the answer. 

“You are, then, familiar with his household; does he have 
his sister with him at Panormus?” Cleon inquired. 

“Yes; a pretty, gentle child, named Cleomene,” the pris- 
oner replied. 

Great tears were rolling down Cleon’s cheeks as he turned 
to the general. 

“Her fate is sealed,” he said bitterly. ‘This is Lysias’s 
steward, sir, the fellow who knows the secret of the Mamertine 
treasure. We have gained much by this victory—but my 
little sister pays the price.” 

“We will hope that something may save her, Cleon,” the 
general answered. “What man may do, I will. As to this 
treasure, fellow: I will grant you your life, and a free passage 
to Carthage in the first war-galley sailing thither, together 
with one-tenth of the value of the whole; you on your part to 
show my men where it is concealed. Is that to your liking?” 

Glaucon nodded vigorously. 

“It is more than I expected, lord, and I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart,” he said. ‘‘Shall I lead you to the spot 
at once?” 

Hamilcar assented; a working party of Spaniards was told 
off, and the general, together with Cleon and several other 
senior officers, followed Glaucon out on the rocky south- 
eastern promontory, where the embers of the beacon-fire still 
smoldered. Below, in the harbor, the galley had burned to 
the water’s edge.. Cleon cursed bitterly as he looked down 
at her. 

Not far from the beach Glaucon stopped, setting his foot 
on a great flat outcropping of rock. 

“Tt has changed but little in all these years,” he said. 
“This is the spot; beneath this ledge is a chamber where the 
treasure is stored. By moving these smaller stones and 
clearing away the earth beneath them, you will find it.” 

The Spaniards set to work with a will, and after considerable 
toil uncovered a row of flat stones set in regular order beneath 
the buried edge of the outcrop. Removing these, 
several chests were disclosed to view, and dragged 
eagerly forth. But not even the gold and jewels 
which they indeed contained—gold and jewels 
which meant food for many months for the army, 
and breathed fresh life into the already reviving 
fortunes of Carthage—not even these could stir 
Cleon to enthusiasm. His heart was in Panormus, 
the city which lay spread out before his eyes clear 


On through the night they sped 
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in the morning sunshine, seemingly almost within reach— 
and yet so far! 

All eyes were turned on the treasure; Cleon turned and 
walked slowly away. 

In his own hut, as he had ordered, he found Metellus com- 
fortably disposed on a couch. The Roman opened his eyes 
as Cleon entered. 

“Welcome, friend,” he said. “I suppose I have you to 
thank for all this kindness?” 

“Tt is your due, Metellus,’ 
as much for me.” 

“And you for me once before, at Drepanum, though you’ve 
forgotten that,” smiled the Roman. ‘Well, we won’t argue 
about which owes the other most; I am afraid it would be an 
endless discussion. May I congratulate you on your victory? 
Your dispositions were admirable, and deserved to win.” 

“You, too, fought a gallant fight,” answered Cleon. “When 
your column drove through my leading ranks I thought for 
a moment all was lost. It seemed as though nothing could 
stop you. It is a good thing for us you were not in chief 
command from the beginning.” 

“At least I’d not have run away before the battle was half 
over,” said the tribune. ‘ Fulvius is both a fool and a coward; 
he disgraces the name of Roman. If I ever see Rome again, 
he will have something to answer for; my family is not without 
influence.” 

“You will see Rome as soon as you can travel, Metellus,” 
Cleon promised. “I have asked your freedom of the general, 
which he freely granted. There; don’t.try to say any more. 
Maybe some time you can do something for me again; or per- 
haps for a comrade of mine.” 

“‘T will never forget,” said the Roman brokenly. “May the 
gods send me an opportunity to prove my gratitude!” 

“Perhaps they will,” was the reply. ‘But come—this hut 
grows stuffy. I’ll have a couple of slaves carry you out on the 
cliffs; the sea breeze will do you good. I see the leech has 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


Coil Data 

1. In making a coil what is meant by twenty-five turns of wire? 

2. What are taps on a coil? 

3. I am fourteen. Could I become a radio amateur?—Biilly 
Carter. 

1. It means that twenty-five turns of wire are wound around 
the tube which comprises the coil. 

2. The wire of the coil is made bare of insulation at inter- 
vals and connections are made that lead to switch points or 
some points in the circuit. 

3. There is no age limit as long as you can pass the Govern- 
ment’s examination. 


Stopping Interference 
I have a 2-tube radio set. The antenna is 80 feet long. I have 
lots of interference. How can it be remedied?—Fred Loechel. 
Apparently the set is equipped with a single cir- 
cuit tuner or else the coils are too large. Use a 
double-circuit tuner, which has one coil in the 
primary circuit loosely coupled with the secondary 
coil. A three-circuit tuner has a tickler and then 
the set is known as a “regenerative circuit.” 


Another Amplifier Not Needed 

Ii have a Radiola III-A four-tube set and wonder 
if it would be advisable to add a two-stage resistance 
coupled amplifier —Paul Bridges. 

The audio amplifier circuit of that set is of the 
push-pull type and is designed for minimum dis- 
tortion. There would be no advantage in the 
addition of a two-stage resistance coupled amplifier. 


Amplifier for Crystal 

1. Can a vacuum tube be used as an amplifier with 
a crystal set? 

2. Where can I get a carborundum stabilizing 
unit?—Harold Battersby. 

The tube can be used ahead of the crystal de- 
tector in the circuit as a radio frequency am- 
plifier or after the detector as an audio amplifier. 
The radio amplifier will improve the selectivity of 
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se a pair of earphones instead of a loudspeaker. 
t an elusive wave, so faint that it could not 
, However, in many cases once the distant 
station is located on the dial scale, it can be tuned sharply to avoid 
interference from local broadcasters, and then by increasing the volume, 
the concert from a far away city can be put on the loudspeaker. 
in hearing a distant station don the earphones 
and tune very carefully and slowly for WLS, Chicago; WSM, Nash- 
ville; WSB, Atlanta; WOR, Newark; WEAF, New York; WJZ, Bound 
Brook, N. J.; KOA, Denver; WBAP, Ft. Worth; WCCO, Minnea: 
WGY, Schenectady; KFI or KHJ, Los Angeles; KGO, Oaklan 
KPO, San Francisco. 


If you have difficul 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 


Headphones 

Are Aid in 
‘Fishing’ for DX 
T= 


enables you to s 
actuate the loudspeaker. 


E secret of success in “‘fishing” for long distance stations is to 
The headset 
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the set and increase the range while the audio amplifier will 
intensify the volume. 
2. Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Tuning a Transmitter 

Ts there any other way to determine when a transmitter is in 
tune with the proper wave length, other than using a wave meter?— 
Hugh Crouch. 

The best method is the wave meter. Another way is to tune 
in a constant frequency station and calibrate the dials of a 
receiver. Then with the receiver tuned to the transmitter you 
can tell on what wave it is operating. 


Chicago’s License Bureau 

How can I get an amateur radio license? I live in Chicago. 
Are there any tests to be passed?—Charles Christ. 

Apply to the Federal Radio Supervisor at the 
Customhouse, Chicago, Ill. An examination on 
radio theory and on sending and receiving must 
be passed. 


Variable Condenser With Crystal 

Can I use a variable condenser in a crystal set?— 
Newland Fountain. 

Yes; it can be used to advantage at several 
points in the circuit. In series with the antenna 
it will aid in selective tuning; or it can be used 
across the primary coil or across the secondary coil 
of the tuner. If you have only one try it first 
across the secondary of the tuner. 


Plans for Ambassador Set 
Where can I get plans for an Ambassador 3-tube 
set?—A. Conway. 
Ambassador Sales Corp., 108 Greenwich St., New 
York City. 
Mid-West Radio Inspector 
I live in Kansas City. Where can I apply for an 
amateur radio license?—Harold Silverstone. 


Apply to Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom- 
house, Chicago, Ill. 
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Radio Waves for Amateurs 


w= wave-lengths can radio amateurs use? That is 
the question often asked since the Federal Radio Com- 
mission began to enforce the Radio Act of 1927, and since 
the International Radio Telegraph Conference recently 
recommended various changes in the channels assigned to 
amateurs. “Sparks” Chard spoke recently at a meeting of 
the Marconi Club in an effort to clear up the misunderstand- 
ing relative to wave-lengths that has arisen among owners 
of amateur stations, and those who plan to build short-wave 
transmitters. 

. The only action taken by the Federal Radio Commission 
affecting amateur stations,” said Sparks, “was set forth as 
follows: Radio telephone is authorized in the follow- 
ing bands: 150 to 190 meters; 20.68 to 21.4 meters; 
and throughout the entire band between 4.69 and 
5-35 meters. Authorization to use radiophone 
(voice) in the 80-meter band has been rescinded. 
Other types of apparatus, with the exception of 
the spark or damped-wave equipment may be used 
throughout the entire range of each of the bands 
allocated for amateur use. 

“Radio telegraph (code) is authorized on: .7477 
-7496 meters; 18.7 to 21.4 meters; 37.5 to 42.8 
meters; 75 to 85.7 meters; and 150 to 200 meters. 

“These regulations governing the operation of 
amateur stations, approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce on December 24, 1924, and March 17, 
1925, may be considered still in force and applicable 
to all amateur stations,” said Sparks. “‘ However, 
the Commission has called attention to the fact that 
in view of the probable changes to be made in the 
allocation of wave-lengths to the various branches 
of radio service as a. result of the International 
Radio Telegraph Conference that any regulation 





* : a HIS diagram illustrates a combination vacuum tube and crystal detector receiving 
now in force, or any regulation made subsequent T point switch indicated by the arvew (et the right of 
the tube) is at the left the tube is in use; when at the right, the crystal is in the circuit 
and the tube is disconnected. Two variable condensers of .c005 mfd. capacity can 
be used as shown, however, the one in the antenna circuit can be eliminated if desired. 
Any three circuit tuner can be employed and wired according to this diagram. The 
““B” battery is 45 volts and the grid condenser .00025 mfd. capacity. 


ly, will be subject to modification to meet any 
international regulation that may be made, par- 
ticularly with reference to the use of wave- 
lengths and power which may be considered inter- 
national in scope. 


set. When the arm of double- 


“The agreements reached by the delegates to the inter- 
national conference and the amateur wave bands assigned as 
a result of ardent support given by the American Radio 
Relay League, an organization of amateur operators and 
station owners, follows: The first band is 150 to 175 meters, 
to be shared with mobile and point-to-point use. This is a 
domestic wave band and is believed to be entirely adequate. 
The next band is 75 to 85 meters, also shared in the same way, 
and also employed for domestic communication. The next 
band is 41 to 43 meters, which is the international night 
wave of amateurs throughout the world. This band,” 
said Sparks, “represents 30 per cent. of what amateurs 


had exclusively in the United States before the confer- 
ence and represents the only place in which it is said 
that the amateurs suffered materially as a result of the 
international conclave. It was there that the shoe pinched 
most, because those are the waves of the greatest commercial 
value internationally. 

“The next band is from 20.8 to 21.4 meters, which repre- 
sents 400 kilocycles in the international day band, and that 
is believed ample for all the work of that nature that any 
amateur will be undertaking for some years. In addition, 
there are two wide experimental bands at 10 meters and 5 
meters. These wave-lengths to-day are not regarded as of 

any commercial value; however, there is no telling 
what the amateur experimenters will discover and 
develop in the extremely short-wave channels. It 
is not expected that these regulations recom- 




















mended by the International Conference will go 
into effect until the early part of 1929.” 


SPARKS pointed out that Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, who was President of the International 
Radio Conference, in enumerating the problems 
confronting the Department of Commerce, in re- 





gard to radio, said in praise of the amateurs: 
“Nor could we extend the broadcasting band with- 
out invading the fields assigned to the amateurs, of 
whom there are thousands, and to whose constant 
experimentation radio development is so greatly 
indebted. Radio in this branch has found a part 
in the fine development of the American boy, and 








I do not believe any one would wish to minimize 
his part in American life.” 
“Back in the period from 1906 to 1912, the 








amateur experimenter was free to operate his 
station on almost any wave-length he might 
choose,” said Sparks. ‘‘Then came the Radio 
Act of 1912, and the amateur was given the 200- 
meter wave or under. The amateurs found that 
this channel was almost worthless as far as long 
(Concluded on page 45) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


HIS is for April. We all know the first of this 

month is April Fools’ Day and as I write the wild 

geese are flying overhead; they seem to know that 

April is the “‘Goose-egg Moon” in the budding 
season of the Indians. 

In my back yard at my old Kentucky home grew an assort- 
ment of hollyhocks; cream, yellow, white, pink, red and deep 
red which almost might be called black. These were rare 
hollyhocks and the blossoms were all double, each having as 
many petals as a rose. In the front yard was a bushy shrub 
about four feet high, which as I remember bore no blossoms. 
This struck my boyish fancy as being really too bad, for there 
were all those wonderful hollyhocks in the back yard where 
nobody could see them, while in the front yard was a bush 
with no blossoms which everybody could see. 

Hanging on a peg near the manger in the barn was a roll of 
fine wire, such as milliners formerly used in attaching their 
artificial flowers to the bonnets of that day: it was a day like 
the one on which I am writing—dull, overcast, with an 
occasional drizzling rain, and it occurred to me that with such 
weather flowers would keep fresh for a long time, so I gathered 
two or three hats full of the different colored hollyhocks and 
neatly wired all the blossoms to the bush in the front yard! 
The effect was not only beautiful but startling, the bush’s 
appearance was that of a big growing bouquet. In those 
days I was in the habit of arising early, so by the time the 
business men were going to business, the working men going to 
work, and the women going to market my magical bush was 
finished. As the people passed our house they. were all amazed 
to see the wonderful blooming bush of many colored flowers 
and all day long there were groups of people who stopped at 
the iron pailing fence, looked through the bars, admired and 
gossiped about that unique bush. 

That did not happen on the first of April; holly- 
hocks do not bloom so early, even in Kentucky, but 
that was a real April Fool trick, a trick which did 
nobody any harm but furnished entertainment to the 
passersby and supplied our gang with a bubbling lot 
of fun. 

The bush also made my folks wonder why the 
people should all stop and gaze at our front yard, 
and be it said that this in itself did not lessen our 
merriment and when my good mother’s curiosity 
got the better of her and she stepped out-of-doors 
to examine the bush she was as much astonished 
as the other people until she discovered the wire, 
which was not until she attempted to pluck one 
of the wonderful flowers. 

The old-fashioned house in which I lived had a 
big heavy bronze chandelier in the parlor and 
living-room. The center of the chandelier was sort 
of an ornamental bowl-shaped affair from which the 
gas jets radiated. Mary and Fan were twin contra- 
bands who ran away from their plantation and 
found their way through the Federal lines during 
the war times. Mary and Fan were slaves but 
they did not belong to us. We did not hire them as 
help; they simply came to the house, grinned, and 
took possession of the kitchen and went to work. 
Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had nothing on 
these two girls; in truth they could give Topsy 
all the trumps and then beat her at her own game; 
they were a scream, or may be I might say two 
screams. 

We had recently moved into the house which 
was a splendid homestead, but the gas jet in the 
kitchen was attached to a rope shaped gilt pipe 
which came down from the center of the ceiling and 
formed a favorite roost for flies. In those days we 
had no screens to the windows, our beds were pro- 
tected by mosquito bars but the flies came in the 
house as they listed. 


A’ MEAL times Mary and Fan stood at the 
head and foot of the table, each with a beauti- 
ful implement made like a dust brush or fan but 
composed of the long beautiful tall feathers of 
peacocks. These peacock tails the girls kept waving 
backwards and forwards while we ate and thus kept 
the flies, more or less, subdued. It was a very 
elegant and Oriental but not a very effective sani- 
tary measure. I tell you this so that you can under- 
stand how the gilt’ gas pipe of the kitchen gas 
fixture had become tarnished so from the flies that 
had roosted there before we occupied the house. 
On this particular occasion I had put Mary and 
Fan at work cleaning the gas pipe by using the back 
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e April Fool Tom-Toms 


By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


of case knives as scrapers. Leaving them busy scraping 
and scrapping, as was their wont, I entered the living- 
room to read my new book by Paul Du Chaillu, and I 
was very much surprised and interested to hear a very 
pronounced tinkle tinkle in the bronze urn-shaped center 
piece of the big heavy chandelier. Every. time the 
knives were scraped over the kitchen gas pipe the sound 
was transmitted to the urn-shaped ornament on the 
parlor gas fixture, which acted like the receiver of a 
telephone. 

This gave me a bright idea, so when my uncle and my 
brother came home from work I told them, very soberly, 
that I had discovered that I was a medium. They 
laughingly asked, “What do you mean, Danny?” I 
solemnly replied, ‘I mean this.”” Then I stood up and 
repeated the regulation formula, “‘If there are any spirits 
present please manifest themselves by rapping—let me 
see—not on the table, that is too easy— O!” as if the 
idea had just occurred to me, “‘by rapping in the chan- 
delier.”” Immediately there was a loud tinkling in the 
chandelier. Uncle Dan jumped and exclaimed, “There 
must be a mouse in there!” Brother Harry looked 
surprised as he cried. “Why a mouse couldn’t live in 
there, the gas would kill it!” “Besides,” remarked my 
aunt, who had entered the room, “a mouse wouldn’t 
make that noise when so ordered,” and I added shyly. 
“A mouse would not answer your questions as will this 
manifestation in the chandelier.” 


URNING to the chandelier I asked. ‘Will you be 
kind enough to rap once for yes and twice for no?” 
Ting! came the answer My audience became deeply in- 
terested. “‘ Now,” said I, ‘“‘ask some questions.” Well, 
they did; they all crowded around the chandelier 
except one who stood alongside of me and held my 
two hands so that I could play notrick. They wanted 
to know whose spirit was present. Was it any 
great man? Ting! came the answer. Was it 
Thomas Jefferson? Ting! Ting! (No.) Was it 
George Washington? Ting! Well, I will say that 
George did tell them a lot of surprising stuff that 
does not appear in history or biography, not even 
in the notes written by Rupert Hughes. Everybody 
by this time was very serious. They stopped 
watching me. The thing was too astonishing! 

Growing bolder I cried. “The spirits will not only 
rap for you, but if you will hum ‘Yankee Doodle’ 
they will keep time for you,” which they did, but 
just then there was a crash in the kitchen and Fan 
fell off the chair on the floor, where she lay giggling 
with the tell-tale case knife in her hand, while the 
gas fixture overhead was swinging back and forth, 
as everybody rushed through the dining-room to 
see the cause of the commotion. Now that would 
have been a good and a harmless April Fool joke, 
although my uncle, aunt and big brother all de- 
clared that I deserved a spanking. I forgot to say 
that at that time so-called spirit rapping was every- 
where the popular form of amusement in all house- 
holds. 

My Grandmother was a staid, dignified old 
lady not to be suspected of stooping to fun- 
making, so one evening, when the family sat 
around the table with their hands upon it, after the 
fashion of the time, and heard distinct rappings 
on the table, they were all duly thrilled, but I was 
suspicious and got down on my hands and knees and 
looked under the table. There was nothing touching 
it below and above only the finger tips of the people 
holding their hands there, yet the rappings went on 
—answering ail questions—just as my chandelier 
did. When everybody’s amazement had turned to 
conviction that they were indeed listening to spirit 
rappings, grandmother arose, smiled, lifted up her 
finger from the table exposing a snap-bug* which she 
made rap by pressure from her finger. As she did so 
she remarked. ‘How easily one may be deceived.” 

-The rough necks among the boys are inclined to 
take advantage of our traditions and folk-lore for 
the purpose of doing harm. Many of their pranks 
of Hallowe’en do not possess any hint of humor 
or fun but are purely malicious and destructive. 

(Concluded on page 40) 
Ce ee eee ee coeatiabens tock curved. By 
its body it can throw itself many inchesin the air. In Massa- 
chusetts alone there are over sixty varieties of spring beetles. 





The Cloud Patrol 


PART V 


MOMENT Don Craig was paralized with fear as 
he saw sheets of flame leaping back at him from 
the hood of the burning De Havilland. It was an 
emergency he had not expected to face and men- 

tally he was unprepared to meet it. For the fraction of a 
second panic seized him. What should he do? How was he 
to cope with the situation? Frantically he leaped to his 
feet and began beating at the flames with his gloved hands. 
That was futile; as effective as so many gestures in the air. 
Those flames could not be quelled by any mortal agency. 
They were roaring along the fuselage now, enveloping the 
entire front part of the air craft, the wind of the ship’s forward 
rush fanning them to terrific violence. 

But in that horrible crisis, Don suddenly realized that there 
was something more deadly than those devastating flames. 
It was the panic that gripped him. If he allowed fear of the 
situation to master him; if he quit on the job, surely and 
certainly not only the ship, but he himself was doomed. He 
musc master himself instantly. 

Clenching his fists and gritting his teeth he steadied him- 
self for a moment. What was he to do in such an emergency? 
Swiftly calm reasoning came to him. He remembered the 
words of Garry Foster and Captain Conklin. Time and 
again they had told him that, while at sea, a captain who 
deserted his ship was a coward, in the air the reverse was 
the situation. The man who had not the nerve to quit his 
ship was the coward, and nearly always such cowards paid 
in full. If he stuck to the burning craft, he would be killed 
in the crash. His only chance was to quit the ship in mid air; 
—jump and trust to his parachutes. 

Out of control now, with the engine missing fitfully, Don 
knew that the De Havilland was falling. Its descent was slow 
at first, but presently it would lose its poise and balance; 
turn turtle, and start hurtling earthward in a terrible nose 
dive. Unless he leaped before that happened, he was doomed 
to certain death for few if any men ever survived a crash 
with an airship after a drop of 5,000 feet. And'if he were not 
killed by the fall he would be pinned under the wreckage 
and burned to death—an end even more horrible. He must 
jump instantly! 

It amazed Don to discover how clear headed he was now— 
how swiftly his thoughts leaped ahead of him. His ’chute 
was strapped on. The ring was tucked in the webbing of the 
harness on his chest. 
His fingers flew to 
it even as he climbed 
to the edge of the 

cockpit and disen- 
gaged it from its 
pocket. It was a 
live jump he was 
making. He would 
have to throw him- 


self clear of the ship for fear of being cut in half by the tail 
of the plane as it rushed past him. Moreover he dared not 
pull the rip-cord of his ’chute until he had fallen free of the 
plane for fear of causing the silken envelope to become en- 
tangled in the tail gear. All this he thought out clearly as 
he slung his leg over the side of the fuselage, found the step 
with his toe and clinging fast to the padded edge of the cockpit 
looked his last at the instrument board of the De Havilland. 

The ship had dropped a little. The dial read 4,700. But 
it was descending faster now. In a moment it would start 
to turn turtle so he had no time to spare, he thought. Grip- 
ping the side of the cockpit, he looked down, braced his 
left foot against the side of the ship, gritted his teeth, let 
go his hold and kicked himself outward, much as a swimmer 
kicks himself away from the side of a boat. 

Outward and downward he shot. The flaming plane 
passed over him. For a moment he seemed floating 
through space on his back. Then suddenly he turned slowly 
over in the air, his arms and legs sprawling crabwise. He 
turned again and then again, and still again. He had started 
downward now in a terrible drop toward the earth, gaining 
sickening speed with each passing second. Instinctively his 
hand leaped to his chest, his fingers fumbling frantically for 
the ring attached to the rip-cord that would release the 
‘chute. It had flopped up toward his shoulder. For the 
fraction of a second he had the sickening feeling that he never 
would find it. Then his fingers touched it and gripped it 
with the fierceness of a drowning man. He yanked with all 
his strength, throwing cord and ring from him with the force 
of the pull. 

Nothing happened, or seemed to happen! MHadn’t the 
*chute been released? Yes, there it was streaming out into 
the wind above him, flapping like a becalmed sail. He saw 
it as he turned over on his back in the air. Would the thing 
fail to open? He had heard of such things happening! He had 
fallen a tremendous distance already; fully 500 feet he felt 
sure. Once more he rolled over in the air. Would he go 
tumbling downward to the earth with the unopened para- 
chute streaming out behind him? Frantically his fingers 
reached for the release cord of the auxiliary parachute on 
his chest. But before he found it, came a rustling swish of 
volumes of cloth overhead being caught by the wind, then a 
terrific report, like the boom of a one pounder as the ’chute 
opened. 


ON’S descent was checked with 
such suddenness and violence 

that he thought at first both his 
arms had been dislocated and that 
the webbing saddle strapped be- 
tween his legs had cut him in half. 
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But the pain did not worry him a single bit. What of it 
if his both arms had been dislocated? He had been saved 
from a horrible death by that wonderful contrivance of silk 
and rope sailing so smoothly overhead. He looked up at it 
appreciatively, grateful to he who had invented it. 

But his relief was brought to a swift end. Once more fear 
gripped him. As he gazed aloft he beheld the burning De 
Havilland, sailing about in the night sky. Instead of tipping 
from even keel as Don had expected and taking a nose-dive 
downward, it was roaring on through space like a fiery comet. 
Moreover, out of control, and with the ignition switch still 
on the burning place was cutting strange gyrations in the sky. 
It was sailing in circles and giant figure eights, round and 
round and round, and at the moment Don looked the ship 
veered, banked automatically and headed straight for him 
and his sailing parachute as if driven by the hands of some 
spooky pilot in the fuselage. 


ON could not believe his eyes fora moment. Then, real- 
izing the danger of a collision between the burning plane 
and his ’chute, he cried aloud in terror. If that flaming thing 
cut the course of his slowly sailing envelope of silk and rope, 
all would be over for him. If he were not incinerated in mid- 
air, the parachute would burst into flames and he would go 
plunging to the earth in a tangle of ropes and webbing. 
On came the De Havilland, a roaring fiery monster of the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


skies that seemed bent on his destruc- 
tion. What was he to do? How 
could he get out of its course? Don 
remembered hearing how aviators 
had learned to control parachutes by 
side slipping them; pulling one side 
of the envelope down so that some 
of the air would spill out from under- 
neath. Frantically he clawed at the 
rigging overhead and pulled down 
with all his strength on one of the D 
rings. Instantly he was rewarded by 
discovering that he dropped faster 
and slipped off to the right, out of 
the course of the burning plane. The 
thing roared by him fifty feet to his 
left and Don felt its scorching breath 
on his cheeks. 

On it plunged at headlong speed in 
a great ever-widening circle. First 
it was going away from him. Then 
it swerved to the right and slowly 
started back toward him again. He 
seemed to be the orbit around which 
it chose to revolve. 


ie was watching it every mo- 
ment. Would it head straight 
at him on its return course? If it did, 
he must be alert and ready to side 
slip out of the way again. It was 
drawing uncomfortably close, and on 
the same level with him. He began 
to haul on the ’chutes ropes again 
and side slip this time to his left. 

Once more the plane went roaring 
past so close to him that he could 
again feel the heat of the flames. 
But this could not continue in- 
definitely. Don knew by the way the 
flames were eating up the wing sur- 
face, that soon their resistance 
against the air would be decreased to 
the point where the plane would have 
to dive earthward. He wished that 
it would happen before its constant 
circling gave him heart failure. 

It had started on the third aerial 
circle when suddenly it seemed to 
hesitate a moment, shiver, then tilt 
like a plummet and plunge earth- 
ward, leaving a wake of flame and 
smoke in the sky. And Don, as he 
watched it fall, was suddenly over- 
whelmed with unhappiness. His 
heart grew heavy. The fine big 
plane that had been entrusted to 
him; the plane in which he had made 
his first solo flight, was no more. 
Nothing but a twisted wreck of steel 
and charred woodwork would remain 
to tell that it ever had existed. Thank 
goodness this had happened after 
he had delivered the serum. Aside 
from that accomplishment, his mis- 
sion was a failure. He could not 
return the fine big De Havilland to 
the flying field in the condition he 
had taken it out. He felt utterly 
disgusted with himself as an aviator, 
and for a moment he almost wished that the parachute had 
not worked; that he had gone hurtling to the ground with 
the plane, to die in the wreckage. 

But it was not in Don Craig’s nature to let such unpleasant 
thoughts control him long. He shook them off and peered 
earthward to see where he was dropping. 

He had come down a good distance now. Scarcely a 
thousand feet below him he could make out the deep dark 
shadows of gullies and canyons, and the gray high-lights of 
the tops of a series of rocky buttes that extended southward 
and westward as far as he could see. 

He had swung across the Big Snake River, and out of 
Powell Basin and was now hovering above the edge of the 
Traps, almost, he felt sure in the very place where he and 
Garry Foster had been forced down in the Forest Patrol 
plane, because of a stoppage in the fuel line. If he could 
manoeuver the parachute so that he would swing beyond the 
outer rim of the buttes and into the sandy arid stretch into 
= he and Garry had made a landing, he would be perfectly 
safe. 

Studying the ground under him he began to haul on the 
‘chute ropes, side slipping the envelope first one way and 
then another, until he had worked it well beyond the edge 
of the buttes and over the sage and sandy waste that was 
part of Barbour’s sheep range. 

_Here he allowed the parachute to settle down, swinging 
him gently back and forth, pendulum-like in the air until he 
was within a hundred feet of the earth. 
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He braced his left foot, let go his hold and kicked himself outward 


Both Garry and Captain Conklin had instructed him in the 
theory of making a parachute landing. Hastily Don recalled 
their instructions. He must strike the ground limp, but with 
his feet braced in such a position that the parachute could 
not throw him and drag him along the ground for any distance. 
This was accomplished by seizing the D rings on either side 
of him to which the ropes of the ’chute were made fast. 


EACHING above his head, Don seized the rings in either 
hand, and muscled himself up so that he was no longer 
supported by the webbing of his harness, but by the strength 
of his arms. Hanging this way, he waited and watched as 
the ’chute sailed downward. He was within fifty feet of the 
ground now. Twenty-five. Ten. He touched. At the same 
instant, he threw himself forward, heels first, digging them 
deep into the sand. The weight of the ’chute pulled him 
forward and dragged him on his chest for fifteen or twenty 
feet before he came to a stop, happily without a scratch. 
Instantly he was on his feet, unbuckling the harness that 
had supported him so effectively. And as the webbing dropped 
from him, he breathed a sigh of relief. 
“Well, I’m alive and—say that wasn’t so bad after all. 
A fellow should get credit for saving his own life that way.” 
And the more he thought of the successful landing, the 
more elated he became, because he remembered that the 
Air Corps of the Army honored every man who saved his 
own life by jumping from a disabled plane, by making him a 
member of the famous Caterpillar Club. 
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“Lindbergh is four times a mem- 
ber,” he muttered as he started to 
roll up the ’chute preparatory to 
stowing it away in its pack again, 
“T remember reading about him and 
the Caterpillar Club. Perhaps some- 
day I can join the Air Corps. Then 
Tl be eligible for the club right 
off.” 

Folding a parachute so that it can 
be stowed away into the bag that 
had contained it is a hard job for 
an expert, let alone an amateur like 
Don, working in the darkness of the 
night. Don had watched Gaskell do 
it and tried to accomplish the trick 
the same way. He did manage to 
get it all back into its case, but he 
knew that he had made a bungling 
job of it. 

“T sure wouldn’t want to make a 
jump with it now. Bet she never 
would open,” he muttered as he 
grinned ruefully at the pack on the 
sand at his feet. 

Then he looked at the surrounding 
country, and tried to locate himself. 

“Must be about a mile south of 
where Garry and I were forced down. 
It was up that waye There was a 
road up there too, old trail that 
skirted the Traps toward Denning 
and went off to the west in the other 
direction toward the Nevada line. 
If I could strike that, I might walk 
back toward Denning until I came to 
a house or something,” he muttered. 


GHOULDERING the ’chute pack, 
he started tramping northward. 

It was hard walking. The sand 
gave under his feet, and the parachute 
equipment was not as light as it had 
seemed to be when Gaskell had 
strapped it onto his back. 

“Maybe I’m a chump,” he told 
himself. ‘Maybe it would be better 
if I just roll up in this old ’chute 
and camp out the rest of the night. 
They will be looking for me by air- 
plane in the morning. Someone must 
have seen that machine crash. And 
I’m sure dead tired. I guess I’ll— 
sa-a-y what’s that? Camp-fire, sure 
as I’m a foot high and——” 

Don stopped walking and talking 
at the same time as his eyes fastened 
on a pin point of dull light up among 
the buttes of the Traps to his left. 
Well sheltered by boulders, and 
possibly in the mouth of one of the 
numerous caves that dotted the 
Traps, a fire was burning rather high 
up among the buttes. It was a little 
fire. Don could not see the flames. 
He could only see the dull, flickering 
glow against the rocks. 

“By jingo, what do you think of 
that?” he muttered as he swept the 
surrounding country with his eyes 
then looked back at. the glow of the fire once more. 

“That looks to me,” he added, “‘like exactly the same 
spot where Garry and I met Dusong first; the place where 
they had us covered with their rifles, and warned us that the 
Traps were an unhealthy place to fool around in. Bet I’ve 
stumbled on their secret hangout.” 

Don became as cautious as a panther. 

He hid the parachute pack in a clump of sage-brush, and 
taking advantage of every scrubby growth of sage and juniper, 
started stealthily toward the base of the buttes determined 
to find out more about that glowing camp-fire higher up 
among the rocks. 

Presently, as he slipped forward, he came out from behind 
a growth of junipers into the sandy road he had observed 
with Garry Foster. He knew his exact location then and 
became more and more confident that the fire was situated 
at almost exactly the point up in the ledges that he had 
spotted the rifles covering himself and Garry. 

“Bet a doughnut it’s Dusong’s gang, and if it is they’ve 
probably got the money and bonds they stole down in Denning 
hidden up there. Sa-a-y it is the Dusong gang. There is 
their car.’”’ He muttered as he made out the dark form of the 
shabby car parked in the junipers exactly where it had been 
hidden before. Then he added apparently by way of caution- 
ing himself: 

“T have to watch my step now. If they discover I am 
hanging around here, they won’t hesitate a moment to put a 

(Continued on page 38) 








CONCLUSION 


OGGING under trysail and jib, Louis 

and I, on watch, descried in far distance a 

the West Point Light of Sable Island. 

The most terrific storms that rage upon \ 
the oceans have been known to spend their 
fury here at this meeting-place of the Gulf 
Stream and the Arctic Current. 

The Island proper is about twenty miles 
long, shaped like a bow. From the West 
Point stretches northward a bar which on 
calm days is dry for a couple of miles, then it 
extends for nine miles over which the sea 
breaks at times, and still further for seven 
miles over which it breaks in heavy weather. 

On the East End, a bar stretches north- 
easterly for seventeen miles, of which the 
first four are dry in fine weather, the next nine 
covered with heavy breakers, and the last 
four with an ugly cross-sea. 

Thus, on stormy weather, Sable Island 
presents to seaward upwards of fifty miles of 
terrific breakers-<-for the mariner, a fifty-mile : 
finger of death. " 

Ever since the time that he had nearly lost 
his life here, Louis had maintained a dread of 
this ill-omened spot. Now to catch the warn- 
ing flash of the West Point Light struck him 
with cold fear. Even in the darkness I was 
aware of his violent trembling. 

Standing together by the fore rigging, we 
spoke with bated breath. 

“ Ain’t no place in all the seas that I'd sooner 
steer clear of than that spot yonder.” 

“You know it well, eh?” 

“I spent two weeks ashore there, the time 
your father rescued me from a lost dory.” 

“‘They say it’s not such a bad place.” 

“No, not bad when you’ve once landed. a 
But it’s terrible for those just off the Island.” 

““What’s it like ashore?” 

“‘Loveliest place in the world on a fine day, 
lying so peaceful in the lap o’ the waves. 
There’s the superintendent’s house, an’ the 
houses o’ the lifeguards, that’s all there is there 
except the Sable Island ponies.” 

As Louis went on with his description of the Island, I 
became more and more interested. 

“Gee, I’d like to land there some time.” 

‘Hope ye never do,” replied Louis, with profound pity for 
my ignorance. 

“ Why? ” 

“Because the people that come ashore there generally go to 
the Monkey Puzzle.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“The Monkey Puzzle is another name for the Sable Island 
Cemetery. That’s where most of the visitors are put up for a 
long spell.” 

“What do they go there for?” I inquired, still incredulous. 

“Because they are the dead men,” answered Louis with 
grim finality. 

“T remember one evenin’ I was strollin’ about in the sunset; 
never seen sunsets so pretty as there right down in the lap o’ 
the sea. I was jus’ tellin’ myself that I liked Sable Island fine, 
when I happened to pass the cemetery, where they was bury- 
ing one o’ the crew o’ the French schooner Topaz from Saint 
Pierre that come ashore on the nor’east bar. 

“‘She drifted in bottom up at number three station, and 
broke up at once. Eight o’ the bodies come ashore, an’ seein’ 
their funeral cured me o’ the beauties o’ Sable.” 

“They tell me that there’s been over a hundred wrecks 
off there.” 

“That’s what’s accounted for. But God only knows how 
many ships have been lost off there, an’ never a trace of ’em 
afterwards. If they drive in on the sand they may remain for 
days, or even for months, but if they get caught outside on one 
of the bars they may crash right over, and founder in deep 
water on the other side, an’ not leave so much as a spar to tell 
their story. 

“When they talk about the Port 0’ Missin’ Ships, I'll tell ye, 
Johnnie Angus, there ain’t anywhere in all the oceans that’s 
nearer to that spot than the bars an’ the jagged reefs o’ Sable 
Island.” 

Despite the grisly fame of this ridge of sand, there was a 
sort of fascination about it, and endless yarns followed 
of the wreckers who used to kindle false lights to lure ships 
to their doom; of fingers torn from fair ladies to filch their 
rings, of one man saved from a ship’s company by putting 
his arm through a ring bolt and thus coming ashore with a 
bag of gold, only to be murdered by the wreckers on the beach. 

As the yarns flowed on, I heard of how one of His Majesty’s 
sloops-of-war was lost on the nor’east bar with all on board. 
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“Them’s the lads that’s goin’ to make the high-line catch,” 
taunted the mate 


How the Black-ball ships Hannah and Eliza met their end 
with the touch of the sand. How there was a lake inside into 
which a vessel once sailed only to have the sand close in. “And 
her bones are still there,”’ said Louis. 

After the names of clippers and liners, he came to the 
tale of banks fishing schooners lost in this vicinity. 

Said he, “‘I’ll bet there’s more Gloucester fishermen buried 
underneath these waters than there is in green graves back in 
Gloucester. When one o’ the fishin’ vessels is posted missin’ 
most people blame the liners, say that she was likely run down 
in the fog. But that ain’t my idea.” 

“What's yours?” 

“T give the blame to Sable, or still more likely to the cursed 
Sable Island bars.’ 

After Louis had gone below, I remained on deck, pacing 
up and down, pausing occasionally to gaze across the sea floor 
at that Isle of grisly fame. Ever and anon, out of thick gloom 
a star arose, casting its reflected ray across a waste of broken 
water. Under the revolving light, in those brief glimpses, the 
jagged edge of the breakers appeared as the teeth of hungry 
wolves. 


B EFORE sun-up the following morning, we started dropping 
our dories near their trawls. 

Rowing down to the watch buoy that marked our gear, 
Louis noted the paling gleam of the West Point Light, and 
shuddered in the chill, uncertain dawn. 

Day coming on apace revealed the crests of the black seas 
extending farther and farther into the gloom, until there again 
was Sable, wicked as ever in the coming on of day. Outward, 
miles on miles of white and broken water; landward, low dunes 
and shifting sand: 

““Yon’s no place to be stickin’ near on a threatenin’ morn,” 
said Louis. 
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Similar thoughts were evidently in the mind 
of our Skipper, when we came back from the 
first underhauling of the gear. 

“‘Don’t like the prospects,” he exclaimed. 

“But the fish are bitin’ grand, Skip.” 

‘Aye, but there’s somethin’ more than fish 
to be thinkin’ of when it’s lookin’ dirty with us 
inside the Bend o’ Sable Island.” 

The Skipper, as he spoke, was studying the 
scintillations of an iceberg drifting by. The 
sunlight playing across the shimmering mass 
caused the peaks to glitter and gleam mo- 
mentarily, then darken into greenish tints. 
This constantly changing aspect held one with 
—— fascination. But the thought of a fleet of these 
monsters drifting down upon us, with the awful 
“Bend” of this dread isle under our lee, 
caused a sickish dread. 

“Don’t like the look of our position,” 
affirmed the Skipper. 

Co To this the mate strenuously objected. 
; .““We’re onto real fishin’, an’ here’s where 
we ought to stay.” 

“But we had a bad sunrise this mornin’, 
an’ ye can see fer yerself there’s squalls 
comin’.” 

“Ye’re right, Skipper,” Louis broke in. 
‘Wi’ ice in the offin’ an’ us between, this ain’t 
no place if she’s comin’ wi’ the dirty stuff.” 


GENERAL chorus of dissent greeted these 
remarks, but acting on his own judgment, 
the Skipper decided on a course of prudence. 

“Ye can haul yer gear an’ come aboard fer 
good next time,” he ordered. “Better not 
take any more risks stickin’ round this berth.” 

“But we’ve only just struck the fish, ought 
to get after ’em while the goin’s good.” 
“Better be safe than sorry.” 

“That ain’t no kind o’ talk fer a fisherman.” 

“Tt’s the kind o’ talk that goes aboard my vessel,”’ replied 
Cap’n Jock with a tone of finality, and the crowd went out 
to get their gear according to his bidding. 

The early winter’s afternoon was beginning to darken when 
the last of our crowd returned to the parent vessel. As we 
came alongside I breathed a sigh of relief. Somehow I found 
myself sharing Louis’s apprehension. 

As we came aboard, the sea was beginning to make, lifting 
and heaving with a long uneasy swell. Wind-harried clouds 
driven to leeward appeared as the advance-guard of a storm. 
All this was premonitory, but most of our crowd were sore at 
abandoning a good berth so early. The feelings of the dis- 
gruntled element were in nowise improved by the sight of the 
Dundee with all her dories out making the best of grand 
fishing. 

“‘Them’s the lads that’s goin’ to make the high-line catch,” 
taunted the mate. 

“They’re taking big chances,” replied Cap’n Jock. 

At this juncture, Black Dan seemed to realize that he was 
showing us up, when it came to daring. Having lightened his 
dories, he could not resist the temptation to rub it in. Coming 
about suddenly, he stormed down upon our vessel with the 
devil-may-care abandon of a born sail-dragger. 

The Airlie was under trysail and jib only, while the Dundee 
sported single-reefed mainsail, whole foresail, and jib with 
the bonnet out, all the canvas she could risk without dipping 
her fish-laden decks into the creaming brine. 

Tearing down upon us with a fine display, Black Dan passed 
under our counter, then coming about with the wind abeam, he 
shot across our bows with the ease of a destroyer. 

Having administered this spectacular rebuke to Caution, a 
quality which he abhorred, Black Dan doffed his sou’wester 
contemptuously, and started beating back to his own trawls. 

In that moment, the crew of our vessel were sick with shame. 
We had received the worst dressing-down that one banker 
could give another. It was no good to say that we had whipped 
the Dundee before; our crew thought only of how this rumor 
would spread throughout the fleet. We had been made the 
laughing-stock of our rivals, while MacEacherens prayed 
in vain for our Skipper to give the Campbell a “bit o’ his 
am." 

For the next hour, there was scant chance for grumbling 
aboard the Airlie, as Cap’n Jock drove us to it dressing down 
the catch. When the last fish had been split and salted, dories 
were nested in the chocks and everything was made doubly 
secure. 

““Now then, take a reef in the trysail.” 

This last order seemed the limit of prudence. 

“Here’s what they call gettin’ ready, the night before the 
ball,” sneered the mate. 

But for once his joke fell flat. 

While he was still speaking, without slightest warning, 
there came a shrieking, whistling sound in the rigging, and 
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the ill-intentioned winter’s day went black with sudden 
gloom. 

As sometimes happens on this treacherous spot, a nor’easter 
had leaped upon us with all the vicious stealth of a crouching 

er. 
ae to windward, the Dundee vanished in the smother, while 
with a feeling of horror I saw her tiny dories blotted out. 

Down, down, our vessel rolled before the blast, with every 
man clutching for lifelines, ringbolts, stanchions, or whatever 
happened to be handy. 

For’ard the lookout strove in vain to pierce the blinding 
snow and sleet. 

In that moment, all of us fervently thanked God that we 
were not outside at the trawls, while Louis standing near me 
called in awed tones: 

“Black Dan and his cook alone aboard the Dundee wi’ all 
that sail cracked on!” 

“‘Here’s where his show-off stuff is ended.” 

“‘I’d sooner take me chance wi’ the Earl o’ Hell, than wi’ 
them two alone aboard that vessel.” 

Talk between us was suddenly cut short by a disturbance 
for’ard. 

“Crash!” 

“Bang!” 

Something struck the Airlie on the port broadside with a 
report like a cannon. 

“What’s that?” 

“Save us, it’s a dory!” 

Even as we spoke we beheld one of the dory-mates making a 
wild leap for our bowsprit, and catching hold, he tumbled 
inboard on the icy deck. 

A moment later, out of the gloom from aft there came a 
piercing shriek. The other dory-mate had caught our after 
rail, only to lose his grip again before a hand could help, and 
in an instant he had vanished into seething darkness. 

The old man who came in over the port bows, at the sudden 
loss of his mate was stricken with a shivering palsy. 

“Why should ye take it so bad?” 

“Because that other lad was me own son,” he sobbed. 


HEN the first fierce squall passed, the 

lookout descried another dory fighting 
forlife. After proceeding to their rescue Cap’n 
Jock swung off and proceeded to pick up the 
rest of the Dundee’s scattered and sorely 
harassed crew. 

Owing to the breaking seas this was 
accomplished with utmost difficulty. None 
but fishermen accustomed to making flying 
sets in all kinds of weather could have picked 
up small boats in such weather. 

Meanwhile, conditions were hopeless 
aboard the Dundee. Caught unawares with- 
out a crew, Black Dan Campbell was at last 
paying the price of pride. The tremendous 
press of sail on his heavily laden vessel caused 
her to work her underwater seams. Plunging 
and rolling in the squalls she was racking 
and tearing herself asunder. Stricken in all 
her being, helpless and hopeless, the proudest 
vessel of the Gloucester fleet was drifting in 
toward the Nor’east Bar. 

Whilst we aboard the Airlie gazed horror- 
stricken, the doomed vessel suddenly started 
to send up rockets of distress. These signals 
were seen by the coastguards off Sable 
Island on their lonely patrols, but the roaring 
of the bars told us that it would be impossible 
to launch a lifeboat. 

With most of the Dundee’s dories accounted 
for, our Skipper had started, at the last 
minute, to work out of the fatal “Bend,” 
when the sight of that lurid trail of light, 
with its mute appeal, caused him to hesitate. 

Seeing the perplexed look upon the Skip- 
per’s face, Wild Archie demanded, ‘Surely, 
Skip, ye aren’t thinkin’ o’ takin’ chances like 
that fer such as Black Dan Campbell?” 

Cap’n Jock did not answer, but sang out 
abruptly: 

“Give us a cast 0’ the lead, for’ard.” 

Soundings revealed that we were already 
drifting into shoal water. Our predicament 
was not pleasant to contemplate. Some- 
where to windward in this dark and howling 
waste was ice, that at any moment might 
come crashing down upon us. Off under 
our lee was the nor’east bar of Sable Island. 

Caught with headlong gale and tide twixt 
driving ice and siren shore, who would not 
hesitate? 

The bold ones of our crew, who earlier had 
been urging chances for the sake of a big 
catch, were now pleading with the Skipper 
with a single eye to their own safety. But 
while they pleaded with him in their own in- 
terests, another rocket shooting up into the 
night, forced Cap’n Jock into quick decision. 
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Cupping hands to mouth, he bellowed: 
come about.” 


“Get ready to 


'HE idea of coming about and taking a life-or-death chance 

in the frightful Bend of Sable Island did not appeal to me 
in itself; to do this for the arch enemy of the MacPhees was 
unthinkable. 

It seemed as though we had not heard aright. Filled with 
grave apprehension, the mate came aft to expostulate. 

“Surely, Skipper, ye don’t mean to go back into that hole, 
just when we’re workin’ clear?” 

““Them’s my orders.” 

“But it’s suicide.” 

“‘There’s signals o’ distress, and I’m standin’ by.” 

“Aye, but them feller’s is as good as dead already, ye can 
never save ’em in a sea like this.” 

“T’m goin’ to try.” 

Seeing that argument was useless, the mate, in a panic, 
tried to take command, issuing contrary orders to the man at 
the wheel. 

As the helmsman hesitated the Skipper rapped out: 

“Hold her to the course I gave ye.” 

Then advancing upon the-mate he inquired sharply: 

‘“Who’s master here?” 

Faced by irresistible command, the mate backed away, and 
like one who has received his sentence of doom, started to 
carry out the Skipper’s orders. 

Standing near my Uncle at this moment, I could not help 
remarking: 

“You seem to have forgotten the dirty tricks that Black 
Dan has played on us.” 

“‘T have forgotten naething.” 

“Well, what are you taking chances like this for on his 
account? I’d let him be drowned.” 

“There’s two ways 0’ squarin’ an auld score, Johnnie 
Angus.” 

I was still fullof objections, but further talk was cut short as 
the Skipper moved for’ard to the lookout. 

Kerosene flares were lighted to signal our approach, while 





One of the dory-mates made a wild leap for our bowsprit 
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an answering rocket came back as a cry for us to hasten. 
Every eye was straining to get a glimpse of the Dundee. 
I descried her first, a dim shape to starboard, gradually settling 
in the heavy seas. As the two vessels drew nearer our flares 
cast a ghost-like reflection across the black, howling waste. 
I had never seen anything more abandoned than the Dundee, 
as she appeared then, her sails in tatters, her rigging awry, her 
spring-stay burst, the mainmast gone, the caulking hanging 
out of her in strips. 
Her two survivors had lashed themselves in the forerigging, 
but they were in peril of the foremast going at any moment. 
As we drew nearer, Cap’n Jock knew exactly what he 
intended to do. Up in the crosstrees of the Airlie a man waited 
with a heaving line. Just as we were abeam, a long thin snake 
of rope came shooting down toward the Dundee’s fore rigging. 
Black Dan made a wild lunge, caught the rope momentarily, 
then fumbled, and his hope of life went trailing off into the sea. 
After another fruitless effort, it was apparent that those 
aboard the derelict were too far gone to help themselves. 
“No use, we'll have to take ’em off,” exclaimed Cap’n 
Jock. 
“Stand by top dory.” 
There was a rush for the slings. 
“Lower away.” 


NSTANTLY the frail craft alighted on the water, a cresting 
grayback lifted her on high, then smashed her like match- 
wood against our vessel’s side. 

At this evidence of the wrath of the sea, the Skipper solemnly 
handed over the wheel, and sprang into the waist. 

“Can’t order a man out in a sea like this. May not come 
back. Who’ll take the dory with me?” 

“A half a dozen of us stood forth to volunteer. I was sur- 
prised to find myself in that group, still more surprised to 
hear the Skipper say: 

“T’ll take ye, Johnnie Angus.” 

“Why ye takin’ the kid?” growled Wild Archie. 

“Because he’s a grand hand in a boat. He’ll jump in and 
out where you heavyweights wouldn’t. Besides, this is an 
affair for the MacPhees,” he added signifi- 
cantly. 

Before launching the second dory, bags of 
oil were released to prevent the seas breaking, 
then watching our chance, the instant the dory 
floated we leaped aboard, and casting clear 
started away before the gale. 

One minute we were lifted up on a moun- 
tainous crest, the next the schooner vanished 
to her trucks as we were swallowed up in the 
trough, 

I had seen some rough boat-handling in my 
day, but this was the worst yet. All about were 
roaring grayboards, while our eyes were 
blinded by blown spray. 

Coming up under the lee of the Dundee, on 
account of floating spars and wreckage along- 
side, we had to keep off. 

Black Dan, who was almost paralyzed with 
fear, clung to the rigging, but the cook, watch- 
ing for a smooth, took a chance, leaped upon 
the deck and threw us a line. Once this line 
was made fast to the dory the cook jumped 
overboard, and we soon hauled him in to 
safety. 

Black Dan was still hesitating, when Cap’n 
Jock called out: 

“Come on, if ye’re comin’.”’ 

At this he scrambled down the shrouds and 
plunged into the sea. A few moments later, 
more dead than alive, we hauled him into the 
dory. 

After the two survivors had been taken 
aboard we were so deep in the water that it 
was impossible to make headway toward our 
vessel lying up to windward. Realizing our 
predicament, Allan MacEacheren, at the 
wheel, came down to pick us up. 

As the Airlie ranged alongside, Black Dan, 
over-anxious for himself, stood up and made 
a grab for the lee rail of the schooner. He 
succeeded in making it all right, but as he did 
so, a sudden roller turned our dory completely 
over, plunging the rest of us into the sea. 

Cap’n Jock and I managed to scramble in- 
board, but the cook, poor fellow, was missing. 
A moment later he appeared far astern, 
struggling faintly, then, beyond help, he dis- 
appeared completely. 

Aboard the Airlie there was scant chance 
now for sorrow. Every minute we were being 
swept farther and farther into the fatal Bend. 
Leaping across the plunging deck, Cap’n Jock 
took his place at the wheel and put the vessel 
on the port tack in order to work off shore. 

The set of the wind and the rush of the tide 
gave warning that it was no place to tarry. 
Our only hope aboard the Airlie was to harden 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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The Official Boy Scout 


Uniform 


Many Scouts wear the Official Boy Scout 
Uniform all the time, —at school, doing 
chores and following their Scouting Pro- 
gram. It is so comfortable and besides 
giving freedom in every position, has that 
smartness of appearance which char- 
acterizes all Official Boy Scout Uniforms. 
It is tailored and reinforced to meet all 
the strains of a vigorous Boy Scout’s life. 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 


No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so. sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all 
kinds of activity, whether it be in warm 
or cool weather. They are made of 22-24 
oz. all wool material. In Boys’ sizes 
12 to 18 years. 

No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $4.75 

For men, order by collar size. 

No. 599. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 

No. 600. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $5.00 


Boy Scout Staves 


No order accepted for less than eight 
Staves. Excellent for patrol use. Ship- 
ping weight, each 2% lbs. 

No. 1403 (in lots of eight) Each 33c 


IT IS GREAT 

SPORT TO BE 

CLOTHED ALL 

THE TIME IN 

OFFICIAL BOY 

SCOUT CLOTH- 
ING. 
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Featherweight Shelter Tent 


Made of specially processed high quality jad 
canvas. Thoroughly waterproof. Th Outfi 
design has met with the unqualified foldir 
proval of all scouts and scout leaders insert 
have tried it out. It has an advantage ith 
over the Army Shelter Tent models te ynict 
cause it laces up the front, thereby #@ fork 
fording protection from wind and raini® jock 
Length, 84 inches; width, 46 inches§ carry 
height, 36 inches. Furnished with 9 peg Ships 
two folding poles and a carrying caz,§ No, | 
which makes a good pillow when tent! 
is set up. 
No. 1303. Shipping weight, 6 lbs. | 

Price, 4.998 Cons 


Official High Grade Khaki pro 
Camp Blanket artic! 

Made of the finest quality pure soft wool = 
Weight 4% lbs. Size 66 x 84 inches. Nort 


No. 1334. Shipping weight 6 lbs. 
Price, each, $6.9 


The New Official Boy Scout 
Haversack Mad 


Adopted after many months of expet® close 
menting and consultations with huntes§ whic’ 
trappers and leading camping autho Fitte 
ties. It isa decided improve der : 
ment over any haversack aj wear 
the market to-day and is thi one « 
most practical article of 1% No, 
scout’s equipment. 


No. 573. Shipping weight 
2 Ibs. Price, . 
This 
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Watch rae 
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‘“‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of frying pan with patent 
folding handle into which stick may be 
inserted for holding over fire, cooking pot 
with cover drinking cup, and stew pan 
which also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and 
lock together, hence do not rattle. Khaki 
carrying case with adjustable strap. 


Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 
No. 1200. Price, $2.25 


“Upton”’ Mess Kit 


Consists of polished heavily nickeled 
soup can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire 
broiler. Separate handles for each 
article. All parts nest compactly. 
Easily carried in pocket or haversack. 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs. 
No. 1001. Price, $1.75 


‘“‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum 
Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum, en- 
closed in tight-fitting khaki felt cover 
which, when wet, keeps contents cool. 
Fitted with removable adjustable shoul- 
der strap. Canteen is concaved to fit 
wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly over 
one quart. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 

No. 1466. Price, $2.75 


“Eveready”’ Searchlight 


This is a 3-cell focusing ‘‘ EVEREADY” 
searchlight with a range of 500 feet. This 
light hasexactly thesame“EVEREADY” 
features as specified in No. 1553, but it is 
by far a more powerful light. 
No. 1554. Prepaid Price, $3.55 
THREE-CELL BATTERY. For No. 
1554, described above. 

. 1554A. Prepaid Price, 45c 


Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag han- 
dle, heavy cutting blade, screw driver, 
bottle and can opener, punch blade, 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to 
stand rough usage. 
No. nto “Remington” Make. Pre- 
paid. Price, $1.50 
No. 1502. “Ulster” Brand. Prepaid. 
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No. 1566. ‘‘Hammer” Brand. Pre- 
paid. Price, $1.50 
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Signal Flag Kits 


The best buy a scout can 
make. These kits afford a 
most unusual opportunity for 
obtaining complete signal flag 
outfits at less than the actual 
value of the case which holds 
them. Set consists of 2 pr. flags: 
1 pr. for semaphore signaling, 
provided with separate wooden 
sticks, and the other for Morse 
signaling with separate long 
metal rods in their sections. 
All are contained in a special 
heavy case, with adjustable 
shoulder strap and rawhide 
thongs. 


No. 1498. 


Shipping weight 3% lbs. 
rice, 65 cents net 


Official Boy Scouts Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on 
hike. -Made of one piece solid steel, 
hand-forged, coated with rust-resisting 
finish, has head for drawing nails. Com- 
plete with leather sheath. 
No. 1510. ‘‘Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 
No. 1507. ‘Collins’ Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 


Materials for Making Five- 
Foot Archery Set 


One best imported lemonwood bow stave 
5 feet; % dozen ferrule arrowheads; % 
dozen selected birch shafts, 24 inches; 
turkey feathers for six arrows; water- 
proof glue for six arrows; piece of bees- 
wax; grey flax for bow string. Shipping 
weight, 3 lbs. 

No. 1543. Per Set, $3.50 


Ready Made Five-Foot 
Archery Set 


Consisting of one strong, well-finished, 
polished 5-foot bow and six 24-inch sharp 
pointed, decorated arrows. This is an 
exceptionally fine bow and arrow. Has 
from 20 to 30 pound pull. Shipping 


weight, 3 Ibs. 
ee aees. Per Set, $4.75 


Official First Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by the entire field 

because it is so compact and still contains 

all the essential ingredients of a first-aid 

pouch. Every scout and scout official 

should have one before starting to camp 

or on 2 hike. Furnished with canvas belt 

carrier. The contents are as follows. 

1 Sterile Gauze, 2 ins. x 6 yds. 

t Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 6 yds. 

t Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 
I in. x1 yd. 

1 Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome Gauze 

t Tube “First Aid for Burns” 

t Merewrochrome Swab. 

3 Vivo Rolls im Carton 

1 Tube Soap in Carton 

5 Small First Aid Booklet 

No. 1548. Prepaid, 75c 

The Book of Camping 


By Horace Kephart. Tells of all types 
of tents amd camp equipment, provisions 
and cookery, pathfinding, shelters and 
cabin building, pelts, edible plants, acci- 
dents, etc. 

Ne. 3547. Each, $1.00 net 


The Official Bey 
Seout Seal 





The new Boy Scout Handbook is ready. 


Every boy needs it in order to be up- , 


to-date. Get your copy today. 
lt costs 50c. 


New Official Boy Scout 
‘ Flashlight 


Specially designed for Boy Scout require- 
ments. May be worn on belt as a march- 
ing light, suspended by its own ring as a 
temporary tent light or stood up erect if 
desired. Has 200-foot range with focus- 
ing lenses for spot-light or wide-area 
focus. Switch permits use for signaling 
or it may be located for steady light. 
Case is durable khaki-colored finish. 
Prepaid. 

No. 1278. Price, $2.20 
No. 1278a. Battery extra 30 


Little Giant Yucca Fire- 
Making Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a 

drill and drill socket and notched fire 

board made of Yucca wood. This wood 

is especially recommended by Dudley W. 

Smith, Champion Fire by Friction Ex- 
rt of the World, for quick results. 
ackage of tinder furnished. 


No. 1532. Prepaid. Price, $1.00 


One Hundred Mile Pedometer 


Registers every step you take. Add. to 
the fun of hiking by knowing how far and 
fast you travel. Large dial spaced off in 
ace of a mile up to 10 miles; small 

jal registers up to 100 miles and repeats 
automatically. Full directions with 
each pedometer. 


No. 1192. Prepaid. 


Litenite Compass 


Here is an instrument for hiking at night, 
as north and south points are luminous. 
Floating dial instead of needle. Open 
case. 


$2.00 each 


No. 1206. Prepaid. $1.75 
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It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity wanted, 
the name of the article, and, when necessary, 
state size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post office 
money order, express money order or your 
personal check. If you find it necessar 
to send currency, have the letter registered, 
if possible. 

Our system makes it possible for us to deliver 
your order to the post office or railroad com- 
pany WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
after we receive it. 


Boy Scout Diary 
Nineteen-Twenty-Eight Edition. Good 
Turn Hints, Indian Signs, Tenderfoot 
Knots, Signaling, Songs. 

240 pages. Illustrated. Scouts, Scout 


Leaders, and all boys. 
No. 3012. Prepaid. 15c each 


Song Book 


Rollicking new words to old music and 
catchy new music to Boy Scout songs. 
Contains best of the National patriotic 
songs and hymns for Scout services. Over 
200 songs. 124 pages. Size 534 x 8%. 

No. 3399 Each 60c 


The Book of Stars 


By A. Frederick Collins. Illustrations on 
almost every page. Written for Scouts. 
No. 3568 Each, $1.50 


SCOUTMASTERS 
Attention! 


The New Contest Medals 


Here is a new set of medals de- 
signed to stimulate the interests of 
scouts in their many activities. 
Every scout deserves and appreci- 
ates es of his skill and 
efforts. These medals provide the 
ideal form of recognition, being of 
relatively small value, but of gen- 
uine artistic merit. Manufactured 
of the best workmanship, they are 
fitted with Red, White and Blue 
ribbons. 

Rose Gold Plate $1.25 each 
Heavy Silver Plate $1.00 ” 
Genuine Bronze 7c °° 
Write for list of subjects 
and information. 
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The Bugle Calls 

Where can I get the bugle calls?—Scovut C. S. BERGER. 

Revised Handbook for Boys; Boy Scout Diary, 
Merit Badge Pamphlet on Music and Bugling. 


Is Retreat or To the Colors the proper call to use at 
the lowering of The Flag?—Scout Gorpon KYLE. 

Sometimes To the Colors is sounded first, then Retreat, 
but more usually, Retreat is sounded alone. 


Climbing Snakes 
Can snakes climb upstairs. If so, how do they manage it?— 
GLEN CoLsy. 
Any good sized snake can climb stairs, but the snake must 
be long enough to reach from one stair to another without 
standing on the tip of his tail. 


Call of the Flying Eagles 
What is the call of the Flying Eagle Patrol?—Scout LEON 
AKpprIAN. 
Flapping of the arms like the wings of a large bird and three 
screams. 


Plaster Trades 

Where may I obtain footprints of wild animals?—Scout ALAN 
OAPLEY. 

Write to Evans Curio Shop, Livingston, Mont. He has the 
best collection of footprints known to me. Better still, make 
your own collection of plaster of paris tracks, 

To make casts in mud, place a small frame about the track 
to keep the plaster from running. The plaster of paris powder 
is shaken into water as fast as it settles until a small hill 
shows. The mixture is then stirred until 





Topographical Maps 
Where can I get government topographical maps?—FRANZ 
NICOL. 
Your Senator has a limited number for free distribution. 
Write him at Washington, D. C. 


Star Maps 
Where can we get a map of the stars?-—WILLIE WENZEL AND 
Scout Hat Bemus. 
Merit Badge Pamphlet on Astronomy. 
book for Boys. 


Revised Hand- 


Canadian Handbook 
Where can I get a Canadian Boy Scout Handbook?—PINNY 
SCHIFFER. 
Canadian Boy Scouts Association, corner Wellington and 
Bank Streets, Ottawa, Ont. 


Mexican Costume 

Where can I get prices and information about Mexican 
costumes? —ROBERT R. Drxon. 

At a Theatrical Costumers’ shop in any big city. I do not 
know the name of a firm near you. Paper pattern companies 
sometimes furnish patterns of such costumes if you want to 
make one yourself. 
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Scout Staff 
Please tell me the length and the best wood to use for 
a Scout Staff.—Scout H. C. ScHNEIDER. 
Bamboo makes a light and strong staff, ash makes 
a good Robin Hood or Friar Tuck quarter staff. 
The Boy Scout official staff is six feet, but some 
Scouts prefer a shorter one—say two inches above 
your head. The British Staff is still shorter. 


Keep a Complete File Yourself 
Where can I get back copies of Boys’ LrrE MAGAZINE/— 
Tom WHEAT. 
Write to Boys’ Lire Macazine, Park Avenue Building, 
2 Park Ave., New York. They have a few copies. 


Sam Brown Belt 
I have a Sam Brown Belt given to me by a policeman for traffic 
duty. Is it all right to wear this with the Scout Uniform?—Scovt 
HERMAN STERN. 
Yes, if the Police Department want you to wear it as a dis- 
tinguishing feature when performing traffic duty, but not at 
any other time, as it is not a part of the Scout Uniform. 


Good Meetings 

What can I do to make the boys pay attention when the Scout- 
master is not at the meetings and the Patrol Leader is in charge?— 
Scout Herman E. Mocue. 

Don’t try to do the whole job yourself. Each Patrol Leader 
is responsible for the discipline of his Patrol. Make the pro- 
gram interesting and snappy. See that each Scout has some- 
thing to do all the time. Pick out one or two of the ring leaders 
in the disturbance and ask them to give a demonstration of 

first aid, signaling or whatever activity they 





creamy, when it is poured carefully into the 
track to be recorded. Leave for several 1. 
hours, if possible. In a day or two the 
“negative” cast is cleaned, waxed, or soaped 4 
and a “positive” track made from it in the - 
same manner. 





Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
stions which have been ly will 
ions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 

of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


be ignored. 





are expert in. Outside of meeting (but 
only outside) put it up to these fellows 
themselves as to whether they want Scouting 
or a “rough house.” But chiefly make 
your programs so good that the Scouts 
will have to pay attention. 








A The Readers’ Page 


“Getting the Boys and Their Dads All Out’’ 
By F. T. Crump 


WO weeks before Christmas the boys decided to have a 
Christmas party, inviting their fathers as guests, so at 
the next meeting each scout was to tell of his idea for the 
party, which sure brought out lots of good ideas. This is how 
our party progressed—we all gathered the Saturday before 
Christmas at our Scout house, to clean it up and decorate. 
We all “chipped” in and bought a tree, then several of the 
boys brought decorations for it. Made a long table at one 
end of the house, put the tree in the middle, which was electri- 
cally lighted. Each boy was to bring something different to 
eat, which we arranged before; two of the boys got their 
mothers to bake them a cake, some brought sandwiches, 
others beans, fruit and candy; also had hot chocolate, which 
was donated. Our eats were served cafeteria style, after 
which talks were made by the Dads and several scout masters 
we invited in; the scout oath and laws were given by the 
scouts, telling what each stood for. Then we had a fish-pond, 
two presents were brought by each scout, not to exceed ten 
cents. Then we had two contests on which each scout and 
his father worked together; one contest was a smelling contest 
of which there were fifteen small bottles each containing salve 
and liquids with strong odors; each bottle was passed around 
and was smelt and put down what it contained which was 
numbered. The other contest was a National Ad contest 
on which ads had been cut out of magazines leaving the 
name out; they were numbered as the other. Prizes were 
given for the scout and his father who made correct 
answers most quickly. The party closed with singing 
America and giving the Scout salute and benediction. A 
program along this line can be used most any time of year 
getting a good attendance. 


A Trolley Ride in a Foreign Country 
By Paul Schmid 
AS I got on a trolley car in Antwerp, Belgium, I found it 
very different from those which we have in New York. 

The trolley consisted of two cars, the front one was closed 
and the back one was open. Both cars were very small and 
bumped over the uneven tracks. 

The conductor came around and asked me where I was going. 
At first I was surprised at his question but I soon found out 


that the amount of the fare depended upon the distance 
one wanted to go. After I told the conductor he took a ticket 
with all the names of the stops on it and punched a hole 
beside the place where I was bound. After handing me the 
ticket he passed on down the aisle going over the same process 
with all the new passengers. 

At the next stop a few people got off and several got on. 





The Sun or the Rain? 
By Mervin A. Whalen 


I’m always happy when it rains; 
I like to hear it on the panes. 
I like the sun to hide his face, 
And dark black clouds to take his _ 
I like to hear the rain, in sheets, 
Go patter, patter in the streets; 
And when the sun comes out at last 
I’m sorry that the rain has passed. 


My brother’s just the other way; 
He wants the sun to shine all day, 
And when ’tis raining merrily 
He is as gloomy as can be; 
And says, “It surely would be fine 
If the sun would only shine.” 
And when the rain has passed away 
He’s happy, merry, bright and gay. 


Sometimes we argue, just for fun: 
Which is the best, the rain or sun? 
But though we argue half the night 
Each one is sure that he is right, 
And all our arguing is in vain; 
He likes the sun, and I, the rain. 
I sometimes think, though, isn’t it fine, 
° That someone is happy all the time? 





Then I heard a noise like a tin horn and the car started. 
Much to my amazement I turned around and looked at the 
conductor. Around his neck hung a horn which I had not 
noticed before. This was used to signal to the motorman to 
start the car. 

Finally I got off at my destination which ended the most 
novel trolley ride I had ever experienced. 


Coin-Collecting, an Interesting Pastime 
By Meredack Dooker 
OIN-COLLECTING is closely allied with stamp-collect- 
ing, but is not so extensively pursued. But I, for one, 
consider it more interesting and profitable, both from a 
monetary and educational point of view. 

To the person desiring to take up coin-collecting as a hobby, 
I would recommend the following points: 

(a) Select a reputable firm dealing in rare coins. (Advertise- 
ments of such firms can be found in the Stamp Pages of 
Boys’ Lire or elsewhere.) 

(b) Write to the firm, requesting catalogs. 

(c) Many such firms make introductory offers to the 
beginner, offering him coins at very low prices. Whenever 
possible, take advantage of such an offer. This will start 
your collection. 

To enlarge your collection, endeavor to obtain just one 
rare coin from every country. With the aid of the many 
catalogs offered by the firms this can be easily done, although 
it may take quite some time. However, your time and 
your money will be rewarded in the end by an excellent 
collection of coins. 

Also remember that rare coins are not so expensive. 
thirty cents a week will keep your collection going. 

If the collector desires, and most of them do, he can include 
in his collection old paper money. This can be bought from 
the same firm or firms from which he purchases his coins. 

Interest your friends in coin-collecting. Show them your 
coins and start them on a collection. If enough persons can 
be secured, you can start a coin club. With such a club, the 
buying and exchanging of coins between members will keep 
up an active interest in the pastime. 


About 


History, History and More History 
By Zelna N. Cockes 

> peed is a great subject, but the younger generation 

doesn’t think it worth the trouble to read; some, how- 

ever, read it diligently, others casually scan through it and 

still others cast it aside altogether as a lot of ‘“‘bunk,” 

which they do not consider worth their while to even 
look at. 

This little article deals chiefly with the history of the 

Boy Scouts of this locality, their troop activities, some of 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Building Better Bird Houses 


By ‘Uncle Bill’? Wood 


Every boy wants to make things of wood—to learn the proper way of using a saw, 
plane, chisel and other tools. ‘‘Uncle Bill’’ is going to show you each month how to 
make something useful. He will on request send you a pamphlet he has just gotten 
out on the proper use of tools. Send for your copy.— The Editors. 


WE HAVEN’T had much winter up here in 
New England, but the birds left us last 
fall at the regular time and I suppose they 
will be coming back as usual. It’s time to look 
for them now and most anywhere north of the 
Mason and Dixon line some of them are already 
coming back for overnight hikes, if not to stay. 
That means that we’ve got to get our camp sites 
ready if we want them to spend the summer 
with us. 
There are so many kinds of bird houses to 
build I couldn’t possibly write about them all, 
so we'll make just one. If you want to make 
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others, let me know. For 10 cents I can get 
you a plan showing six different kinds. You 
might also write the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
ture in Washington. They have a Bulletin 
No. 609 which gives sketches of various other 
types. 

I’m not much on birds myself. I like to see 
the little fellows around, especially in the 
spring, and have built a few houses, but only 
for the most common kinds. Only the regular 
fellows come to see me. I don’t know why. 
Once I built a perfectly good little cottage for 
bluebirds and hung it up on a tree. What did 
I get? Sparrows. 

You’ll probably have better luck, being 
Scouts and knowing all about birds anyway. 
I’m suggesting a little house that wrens ought 
to like, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Agriculture, but I won’t guarantee you’ll have 
to put up a “Standing Room Only” sign on 
account of having so many birds 

Then here’s a way to make a feeding-box, 
too. That ought to make your yard popular. 
It seems that even birds like to eat pretty well. 

For the first one, the Wren House, we’ll need 
one piece of wood at least 12 inches wide and 
36 inches long. This can be any kind of 
dressed lumber % inch thick. The finished 
pieces needed are listed below: 


Part Thick Wide Long 

Pett. 2.000 $2 aes eae 

> ” ” ” 

Ses (a). gm $m em 

Half Roof. . wy" 5" a 

Half Roof.. ye 6 ” 7” 
_ erro ‘ 2 4 4 


For fastenings you’ll need about 30 wire 
brads 1% inch or 1% inch long, No. 14, also 
four No. 8 round head blued screws, the same 
length, to hold the bottom, one through each 
side and the front and back. Screws are used 
so they can be removed if the house is to be 
cleaned after habitation for a season or two. 
For tools, the same ones we’ve used before, 
including the coping saw. No new ones are 
ee necessary, but a miter box will help 
alot 

Cut out each of the parts the size given, 
making as square and accurate as possible. 
Then take the back and point the top end so 
the roof will fit on a slant. Here’s one place 
the miter box will be handy. To have the roof 
tight you ought to get each piece at a 45-de- 
gree angle and this is easiest with a miter 
box. See what you can do about it. A good 
small size one in which your regular saw will 
fit costs very little. 

If you’re getting along without the box, 
mark the exact center on the top of the back 
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and down 2 inches on each side. Draw a 
straight line from the edge lines to the center, 
mark on the end and cut off the corners 2 
inches by 2 inches. Next, just for looks, saw 
off each bottom corner of the back 1 inch in 
from the sides and 1 inch up from the end as 
shown in the diagram. 

Now for the sides. Here’s an even better 
place for a miter box. You've got to cut the 
sides so they’ll fit up against the roof. You 
should have a 45-degree angle across the edge. 
The picture shows this but it’s not easy to 
cut it evenly. Try it and then plane or sand- 
paper off whatever roughness is necessary to 
make a good fit. The sides take one more 
cutting, but this is a simple one—straight 
sawing. At the front of each side, mark 1 inch 
up from the bottom and draw a slanting line 
from this point to the back corner. This part 
comes off as shown in the side view of the bird 
house on this page. 

The sides are finished, so now there are only 
two jobs left before putting together. Just 
for looks, saw off the bottom front corners of 
the roof, 34 inch each way from the corner. 
The last operation is the use of your coping 
saw on the little shelf. 

You probably wonder what the shelf is for. 
It makes a kind of front porch, or second story. 
When you fit the pieces together you'll put the 
floor even with the front edge of the sides and 
fasten the front piece here, too. That will 
leave quite a little space between the top of 
the front and the roof because the front is only 
6 inches high. The little shelf goes in even with 
the top of the front and has a hole cut in it 
for the bird’s door. 

Cut a hole at the back of the shelf, 3 inches 
wide and 3 inches deep. It will leave 4 inch 
on each side of the shelf and 1 inch at the front 
a U-shaped piece. See how it goes? There’s 
the porch and the front door for Mr. Wren. 

In putting the house together use the brads 
specified everywhere except on the bottom 
floor. Screw this in, as explained before, with 
one screw in each of the four sides. 

The house does not need painting. It is 
better not to dress it up because birds like their 
homes just as natural and rustic as ible. 
Nail it to a tree, high up in a poh ot ed spot, 
facing south or southwest. 


HE Feeding Box, or Shelter, has a well- 
protected place to spread crumbs and 
other food, and a box in which to put grain or 
seed. It also has a good place to attach suet, so 
it ought to attract many bird friends. 

This can be made even more easily than the 
house because there’s not the gable roof to 
bother with. All the measurements are so clear 
on the diagram, you can do the job without 
any long explanation. The cover is put on 
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with hinges and has a hook to hold it down. 
Here’s the “hardware” to buy: 
2—2 inch Brass Butts with 4% inch Screws 
1—Small Screw Eye and Hook 
40—No. 14 Wire Brads 14 inch long 


And here is a list of the parts cut to size: 


Part Thick Wide Long 
a Meinideok e A. pagigs OF 
Fe hat aad id ” id tha 
Shelf (Floor)... %” 4S ee 
6 Sar ef rt RAMS Aared 
is Fil ” 7 ” 13%" 


Sides (2) 4 
Sides of Shelf (2) 14” 3K" 7%" 
Front of Shelf, yy" 14” 
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acks drives 
always travel / 


EAD ’em and weep—you guys! Be prepared to let 
your eyes follow the flight of a long drive. 


Whenever you see a fellow stand up to his shots like 
Mack does—just note his good form: -you know that 
little old ball is due for a real ride. 


And that’s one of the greatest thrills in golf—to hit 
a long, straight shot down the center of the fairway. 
It’s the pitches that count close to the pin; but it’s the 
confidence inspired by the shots that travel, which puts 
you in the right frame of mind to lay ’em dead when 
you get closer. 


Course it’s you yourself that makes the shots—but the 
quality of the Clubs helps a lot. So it’s a pretty safe 
hunch to stick to the good old MACGREGORS. “Ask 
dad—he knows.” Chances are he plays MACGREGORS 
himself. 


There are lots of games a fellow can play—and many 
good ones, too. But there’s one thing you can always 
remember about golf—the game we got from Scotland. 
Golf is the only game you can play all through your life. 
Thus the fun it gives can be counted on to last longer. 


The young fellows can lick the older guys as a rule— 
but the “old boys” can still play it, and thus you always 
have something to look forward to. Golf lasts almost as 
long as life itself—and no other outdoors game does. 


So the younger you start to play golf the better you'll 
be at it—and the better you are the more fun you’ll have. 
But to start right—start with MACGREGOR Clubs. 
They are sold by all the leading Professionals and Dealers. 
Write us for catalog, if seriously interested. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY COMPANY 
Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio 


MACGREGOR 
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Hour after hour news was anxiously 
awaited, ~ It seemed incredible that a man 
could fly 3,610 miles without stopping. 
Could any motor stand such a test? ... 
But two motors carried that plane to 
France. One of metal, the other—the 
most wonderfully designed motor in the 
world—a human heart. 


e 


IKE the metal motor, the 
human motor must keep 
going. When the human 

motor starts to “miss” and then 
stops, life’s flight isended. Yet, 
oftentimes, with no attention and 
more abuse than was ever given 
any motor invented by man the 
heart “‘carries on”. Even when 
damaged or diseased it carries a 
heavy load—an overload—with 
little complaint. If the heart 
complained more it would prob- 
ably have better care. 


Whether defective at birth or 
damaged by disease, it keeps at 
work—day and night—doing its 
best to make a brave “non-stop” 
record. Strong hearts need rest 
and intelligent protection. Weak 
hearts must have their loads 
lightened or they will be forced 
to give up. 


Thanks to modern science every- 
body can find out how big or 
how little a load of work, strain 
and exercise his heart can carry. 


Briefly, while there are many 
different kinds of heart difficul- 
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the heart troubles of young peo | ¥. 


le caused by diseases of child- 

ood. Rheumatic fever and 
rheumatism (associated with 
“growing pains”, tonsillitis, and 
stiff and painful joints) cause 
heart disease. According to 
some experts, — scarlet 
fever and measles may injure 
children’s hearts. Second, heart 
diseases of middleaged people 
resulting from syphilis, or focal 
infection in teeth, tonsils, sinuses 
‘or elsewhere. Third, heart ail- 
ments of old people ultimately 
resulting from these and many 
other causes, including unhy- 
gienic living habits. 
Many persons have defective 
hearts without realizing the fact, 
but there are many others who 
suspect that they have heart 
trouble when they are suffering 
from a different cause. There 
need be no guess work. Know 
your ownheart, Have your doc- 
tor examine it regularly. If it is 
normal and strong, do not shorten 
its term of usefulness by over- 
strains or excesses. If it is dam- 
aged or weakened, 
live in accordance 
with your doctor’s 
advice. 


Give your heart a 
fair chance. Take 
care of it so that it 
will carry you safely 








ties, they may be roughly divided ona“non-stop flight” 
into three general groups. First, to a happy old age. 
wh scaior a 
Heart disease is now the chief of the cap- every seven who dies from heart disease 
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creased. Under present conditions, one 
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in every five will ultimately die o> ieee . 
i vari x Strong Hearts” which sets forth the prin- 
The increasein the deathrate from this dis- cipal facts about this disease. It may be 
ease in primarily in the means of saving you from serious 
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bullet through me—perhaps a couple of them 
just for luck. Anyone who would flood out 
Denning without any more consideration than 
they had, wouldn’t hesitate the wink of an 
eyelid to eliminate one Boy Scout.” 


DoN slipped up behind the old car and 
crouching in its shadow, considered the 
situation. A et gulch broke through the 








buttes just above and somewhere up that 
gulch on the left-hand side and just around the 
corner from the face of the butte itself, was the 


| cave from which the fire glowed dully. How 
| was he to get up there unobserved? The dis- 


lodgment of a single pebble might bring 
about his discovery and—— 

Don shuddered a little as he thought of 
what Dusong and his gang might do. 

“But I must find out if they are there, and 
what ad are planning to do if I can,” he told 

mse! 


Out from behind the dilapidated car he 
crept, and with heart pumping, and blood 
throbbing in his temples, started to climb the 
rocky face of the buttes. It was not difficult 
at first for the slope was gradual and scattered 
with big boulders that afforded convenient 
hiding places. Don climbed slowly and care- 
fully, however, for he was afraid of dislodging 
a stone, or stumbling and by the noise he 
made, revealing his presence to the gang up 
there in the cave. 

Higher and higher he climbed, the slope 
growing steeper and more difficult as he 
mounted. Once he crossed what was obviously 
a path among the rocks leading straight into 
the pocket canyon and up to the cave. He 
followed it for fifty feet or more, but the danger 
of such procedure striking home to him, he 
quit the pathimmediately. Suppose one of the 
gang should suddenly take it into his head to go 
down to the car for something. He would come 
down that path and Don would have difficulty 
getting out of his way without being discovered. 

Such a possibility caused him to climb back 
among the boulders again and work his way 
forward parallel to the path and some distance 
to the right of it. Upward he climbed until he 
struck a ledge and a crevass in the butte. He 
was on the wrong side of this giant slit in the 
rock surface before he realized it, and was 

resented with the difficulty of swinging 

imself across the opening or going back to 
work his way up on the other side of it. For 
a period of several minutes he paused there 
considering just what he should do. But while 
he crouched in the shadow of a boulder think- 
ing the situation over, he chanced to glance 
overhead to discover another ledge still 
higher from which he felt confident he could 
look down across ie yt ey one ee 4 

ket canyon, possibly right into the mou 

of the oman the burned. 

Reaching that ledge overhead meant to 
scramble up almost a sheer wall of rock 
fifteen feet high. At first it looked impossible. 
But as Don crept closer and examined the 
surface more carefully, he found it was not 
as smooth nor as sheer as it had appeared. 
Its surface was rugged and scarred by frequent 
eee or under cuts that would give 
possible though perilous footing. A moment 
longer he debated the situation, then squaring 
his jaw with determination, he began carefully 
to climb, feeling out every foot and hand 
hold cautiously for he realized that a single 
slip, or the dislodgment of even a small piece 
of rock, would certainly reveal his presence. 

He was getting very close to the point where 
the fire glowed. He could even hear the in- 
distinct mumble of voices, and he knew full- 
well that the rattle of a stone falling would 
be heard in the cave and investigated, perhaps 
with a bullet or two from rifle or revolver. 

But despite his best efforts at caution, he 
did dislodge a stone. It was a small piece no 
larger than his fist, but it fell with a rattle 
and a bang and carried a small shower of gravel 
and dirt with it. Don was on the point of 
swinging over the edge of the ledge when it 
happened and he froze to the rock, motionless. 
Across the gulch, he could hear the mutter of 
voices stop abruptly, then begin again. He 
heard footsteps, too, and although he could 
not look into the cave, he could discern a 
shadow pass across the glow of the firelight 
as a man stepped in front of it. There was 
silence for a moment then— 

“T don’t see nawthin’-—must of been ah 
rock fallin’ from up above. They’re always 
doin’ that. Yuh’r just figity, Monty . . . it’s 
yuh’r busted laig what’s got yuh’r nerves all 





upset. Does it hurt yuh? .. .’ 
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The voice trailed off into a mumble as the 
man evidently returned to the cave. Don 
breathed a sigh of relief and hauled himself 
up onto the ledge where he lay flat on his 
stomach for a while. 

When he stood up, he was disappointed. 
After all that climb, he could not = into 
the cave. Another outcropping of rock still 
higher interfered with his line of vision. But 
that outcropping was not insurmountable. 
In fact, it was easier to scale than the face of 
the ledge over which he had just climbed. 
He could almost reach the top with his hands, 
and by a little cautious climbing he dragged 
himself out onto a point of rock that jutted 
away from the face of the butte and gave him 
a clear view into the pocket canyon. On top 
of this, Don flattened himself like a slinking 
panther and began to creep forward until he 
could look across the narrow gulch and below 
him into the very entrance of the cave. 

The Dusong gang was there; all of them. 
Frank Dusong himself sat with his back against 
a rock, smoking, the tall thin fellow with the 
capable hands, who had opened Milo Bar- 
bour’s safe so dexterously, sat next to him, 
his long legs crossed in front of him while he 
cleaned a big, ugly-looking blue steel six- 
shooter with a bandanna handkerchief. 
Across the fire were two other men, one a 
thick-set, burly individual, and the other 
very much shorter than the rest. He lay 
back with his eyes closed. His unpleasant 
countenance was white and drawn and dis- 
torted with pain. His leg, bandaged and en- 
cased in —- splints, was propped up 
on a flat ’ 

Dusong himself was talking as Don got his 
first glimpse of the quartet of bad men. 

“. . . an’ it shore ain’t safe, nohow. Wh 
in blue blazes Montana hadta fall an’ b 
his laig climbin’ ’round that dam, is mor’n I 
can figger. But we shore gotta move him. 
We can’t hide out here much longer. Soon’s 
that flood lowers an’ th’ Sheriff an’ his depities 
gets able to turn around, they’ll be after us hot 
foot youbetcha, an’ they’ll find us. There’s 
that Forest Ranger fellah what dropped down 
in here th’ other day. He ain’t asleep none. 
Doncha suppose he’ll put two an’ two to- 
gether an’ come huntin’ us right up here. 
An’ he’ll find us, too. He’ll be after us in his 
airplane lessen that one we seen fall out 
yonder a haff hour ago was hissn, which I 
shore hope she was with him in it.” 

“But it hurts, Frank—it shore does an’ I 
don’t hanker none fer ah automobile ride over 
these here roads with muh laig in this sha 
. .. ugh,” groaned Montana. Even the 
thoughts of the trip in a car made him wince 
with pain, apparently. 

“Can’t help it, Monty,” growled the man 
who was cleaning the six-gun. “We-all is 
votin’ to light out ’crost th’ Nevada line an’ 
then streak down for th’ Border. We can 
make it by th’ end o’ th’ week, an’ then we'll 
sy yuh in ah Mex hospital and set yuh up 

"an 

“Well, let’s stay here t’night anyhow,” 
groaned Montana. 

“Not any fellah. We gotta light out 
proper. We’d of been started long ago iffen it 
wasn’t fer you. We can carry yuh down to 
th’ car so’s it won’t hurt much.” 

Monty was silent for a moment. Then he 


opened his eyes. aa! : 
“Oh, awright. I givein. Let’s git started,” 
e q 
“Now ; talkin’,” said Dusong, getting 


to his feet. ‘‘C’mon, Een, me an’ you an’ 
Toad u’ll git th’ stuff down to th’ car first, 
then we'll take Monty down when th’ bus is 
all loaded, savvy. . . .” 

The three men became active. From the 
back of the cave, each brought two heavily 
laden canvas bags; money bags stolen from 
the bank and evidently laden with coins and 
bills. Dusong brought up the rear with a 
black valise that Don concluded contained 
bonds and other loot. . 

“Gee, if I only had a revolver or a rifle 
up here, couldn’t I stop them neatly,” Don 
thought. 

Single file they started down the path 
through the darkness. They were gone a 
long time and Monty grew restless. Now and 
then he would open his eyes and raise himself 
onto his elbow to peer off into the blackness 
of the night and listen. Once he muttered 
something that Don could not understand, as 
he awkwardly felt into his pocket for a plug 
of tobacco. Don began to suspect that the 
rest of the gang might have gone off with the 
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loot and left Monty behind. He rather thought 
that Monty was suspecting the same thing. 
But presently he discovered he was wrong. 
Evidently there was a gang loyalty among 
these four bad men that forbade such a 
procedure. Despite the fact that they had 
plenty of opportunity to quit their injured com- 
panion they returned. Don presently heard 
footsteps coming up the path and a moment 
later, the three men entered the cave. 

“Yuh was ah thunderin’ long time comin’ 
back, an’ this laig o’ mine hurts fierce,” 
grumbled Monty. 

“Never mind, fellah,”’ said Dusong, “we'll 
make yuh comfortable. It u’ll hurt ah little 
—carryin’ yuh will. But we’ll take it easy. 
Here, Toad ease him up at th’ shoulders. .Me 
an’ Ben u’ll take care o’ th’ busted laig.” 

With surprising care for men of their rough 
tendencies, they lifted Monty and started 
down the path with him. The dnjured man 
evidently suffered a great deal despite their 
care for his groans trailed off into the night 
down the canyon. 

Don had been so interested in the scene 
and what he had héard that he scarcely 
realized that he was witnessing the escape of 
the four criminals who had robbed the Denning 
bank, then flooded the town to keep possible 
pursuers busy until they could make their 
getaway. But when the full force of the situa- 
tion dawned upon him, he muttered an 
exclamation of anger. 

“They’re getting away and I can’t stop ’em 
... they are making a break for Nevada 
and .. . If I had only had some kind of a 
firearm—or if . . . oh my goodness what a 
dum-head I have been. . . .” 

Not until that very moment did it occur to 
Don that he had had a golden opportunity 
to prevent the bank robbers from getting 
away, and had let it slip by unnoticed. When 
the fact dawned upon him, that by the sim- 


plest means possible he could have marooned 

them there in the Traps until he brought the 

Sheriff, he grew utterly disgusted with him- 
If 


self. 

““My goodness, all I would need to have done 
was to remove the spark plugs from that 
car, or smashed the carburetor . . . anything 
like that and they never would have been 
able to make a getaway. What a fine numb- 
skull I am. Here I’ve let them slip right out 
when it would have been as easy as pie to 
stop them. I was wishing for a rifle which 
would probably have got me shot full of holes 
in the end, when all I needed was a monkey 
wrench and a little brains. I sure am a 
pippin’,” he concluded disgustedly as he 
heard the roar of a motor down on the flats 
and presently saw the dim form of the bandit’s 
car streak off into the night down the road that 
led toward Nevada and the Border. 

Sick at heart and utterly ashamed of his 
lack of ingenuity and forethought, Don began 
to scramble down the side of the buttes again 
until presently he struck the path that led out 
of the gulch and down onto the flat. 

The wheel marks of Dusong’s car in the sand 
made him cry out in self reproach. 

They had made good their escape while he 
had held their fate in his very hands, so to 
speak, and never had presence of mind enough 
to close his grasp on them. What a bungler he 
was! First to loose his airplane, then to let 
the criminals escape. 

Heartsick and weary he stumbled over to the 
clump of sage behind which he had secreted 
his parachute pack. Spreading the white 
silk out upon the ground, he rolled himself up 
in’ one corner of it, and with the webbing 
pack for a pillow, he lay there gazing up at the 
stars, utterly disgusted with himself, until 
presently from sheer weariness his eyes closed 
and he fell asleep. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for May) 




















bandaged your wounds; he is a famous surgeon, 
and will soon have you on your feet again.” 


AS HE walked beside the litter on the way to 
the cliffs, Cleon told Metellus of his sorrow. 
The Roman was bitter in his rage. 

“Tf only I were not lying here, unable even 
to lift my head from the pillow!” he exclaimed. 
“You should have your sister back, if I had to 
kill Fulvius to accomplish it. That brother 
of yours is a bad lot, Cleon; I knew of this 
treasure plot he had arranged with Fulvius. 
If you had betrayed the fortress, you were to 
be slain immediately afterward—as you would 
have deserved!” 

“T suspected as much,” the other said grimly. 
“T don’t suppose I need to assure you that 
I had no such intention.” 

As he spoke he rose to salute Hamilcar, who, 
seeing the litter set down in a shady spot, had 
come up alone to speak to the Roman officer. 

“A great commander,” said Metellus as 
Hamilcar walked quickly away. “If ever he 
gets the men and ships he needs, we Romans 
had better prepare for a real struggle.” 

“You are right, Metellus,” answered Cleon 
gravely. ‘‘Nor do I see how Rome can hope 
to develop a general fit to take the field against 
Hamilcar when the time comes, so long as she 
persists in giving the military command to 
consuls who are changed every year, just as they 
are beginning to get some idea of their duties.” 

“Tt is an imbecile arrangement,” Metellus 
agreed, “though I should not care to have my 
honored father, Cacilius Metellus the con- 
sular, hear me say so! But see, Cleon! is 
not that a ship putting out from the city 
quays?” 

“T know that vessel, my poor friend,” said 
Metellus sadly. “It belongs to a rascally 
Cretan ship-captain, who I think is a pirate 
of sorts, and a close friend of Lysias, your 
brother.” 

_ Cleon fell on his knees and buried his face 
in the coverings of the couch. 

“‘Cleomene! Cleomene!’’ he moaned. 

He was as sure as though he had seen her 
that his sister was on the departing ship; it 
was like Lysias to act at once, before some turn 
of Destiny’s wheel made it too late. 

Presently, mastering his emotion, he arose. 

“Will you excuse me for a little, Metellus?” 
he said. ‘I will send Amyntas to sit with you; 
he will be merrier company than I. I want to 
be alone.” 

“Of course, Cleon; I only wish I could help 
you,” answered the Roman; and Cleon turned 
away. 
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He was half-way to his hut when Bostar came 
running up to stop him. 

“The general wants you, sir, at the head of 
the harbor patch,” he said. “He bids you 
make all haste.” 

Cleon obeyed, scarcely troubling to wonder 
what was required of him. As he neared the 
little earthwork which defended the upper end 
of the path, he heard cheers from the crowd of 
soldiers off duty who had gathered round. 
They stood aside respectfully to give him pas- 
sage; he strode up to the general and paused 
stock-still in the very act of executing the 
officers’ salute, his gaze fixed on the harbor. 

Pulling leisurely up the tiny bay, the sun 
flashing on her triple oar-banks as they rose 
and dipped and reflected in points of fire from 
the polished armor of the officers on her quar- 
ter-deck, was a splendid Carthaginian trireme 
from the fleet at Drepanum! 

The general smiled happily. 

“Take her, Cleon. She is yours. After 
that rascal brother of yours, and Dagon speed 
you!” Thus Hamilcar, as he handed the 
strategos his signet-ring. 

Cleon ran down'the path on winged feet. Be- 
low, one of the small boats was already manned 
and waiting. He leaped into the stern-sheets. 

“Give way!” he ordered. “To the galley!” 

As they approached, Cleon stood up, fran- 
tically signalling. On the trireme the steady 
beat of the rowers’ time-gong po orders 
rang out. The starboard oars pulled ahead, 
while the port backed water, and as her stern 
came round the small boat was skilfully laid 
alongside the galley’s quarter. Cleon caught 
the waiting rope-ladder and flung himself 
aboard; the navarch and the officer command- 
ing the marines received him, saluted Hamil- 
car’s ring and announced themselves and their 
ship at Cleon’s orders. 

“Put about, then, and row for your life 
around the point and so to the eastward,” 
Cleon cried. ‘‘There’s a little trader just 
put out of Panormus; we must catch her.” 

“She is already caught, if that is all,” 
answered the navarch cheerfully, and turned 
to give his commands. 

They rounded the promontory; a distant 
sail marked their quarry, as yet in happy 
ignorance of pursuit. Past the harbor entrance 
of Panormus swept the galley; the Roman gar- 
rison cursed her helplessly from their walls. 
The navarch and Cleon made their way to the 
bows and stood above the formida’ ram, 
under which the .blue water curled aside in 


two long waves as the galley sped on her way. 
the 


“They must see us by now,” said 
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— this new Cleated sole 


HERE is a brand new sports shoe—the Cleeto—that is making a 
tremendous hit with every boy who has seen it. It’s an up-to-the- 
minute Top Notch Shoe, a “brother” of the popular Grip Sure. 


Look at those corrugated cleats on that sole of finest-quality, 
extra-tough gray rubber! They give you speed and sure footing. 
And how they add to the wear! You have practically a double- 
layer sole— yet light in weight and unique in design. 

Cleeto is an exceptionally sturdy shoe for baseball, running, 
and all outdoor games. In gray, white or brown canvas, snappily 
trimmed. Most reasonable in price. 


Only in the Cleeto can you get 
this cleated sole design—just as you 
can get the famous suction cups 
only in Grip Sures. These two shoes 
are the leaders in the Top Notch 
line of distinctive sport shoes. Ask 
for them by name. 

If you don’t know the Top Notch 
dealer in your town, write us. 





‘GRIP-SURE’ 





THE best-known sports shoe 
—sure-footed and long-wear- 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE ing. Cones aanne but weatetet 


COMPANY Patented suction cup soles, 

Korxole Insole keeps your feet 

Makers of Top Notch Rubber and cool and comfortable. Sponge 

Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear heel cushion. 3-bar toe snub- 
ber. Arch support strap. 








Beacon Falls - - - Connecticut 
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GIVING WINGS TO WATER TRAVEL 





navarch finally. ‘We are coming up on them 
hand over fist. It will not be long till we have 
them. Boatswain!” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

“Make ready grappling irons on both 
sides, and put over a couple of mats; we’re 
going alongside this fellow. Juba, will you be 
good enough to have twenty marines assemble 
here on the forecastle? I su you want 
to lead the boarding party yourself,” he added 
to Cleon, who had explained to him the 
situation. 

“Most assuredly,” said Cleon. 
distant is she now?” 

“Not more than twenty stadia,” was the 


“How far 


+ | answer. “No doubt they’re praying to all their 
‘| gods; they daren’t run ashore, for along here 


a the coast is all reefs and sand-bars. They’d 


stick fast and be easy prey for our boats.” 

The twenty stadia became fifteen—twelve— 
ten—five. Steadily the trireme gained. Men 
could be seen running frantically about on the 
deck of the other ship. Presently they gath- 
ered in a group; there was some confusion, and 
then a dark, struggling figure was flung from 
her side into the sea. 

“Tt is Lysias!” exclaimed Cleon. “I am 
sure of it. Aft, there—get slingers to work on 


that fellow in the water!” 


The Christian virtue of forgiving your enemy 
was not much practised in 246 B. C.! 

Lysias swam strongly for the beach; around 
his head as he went, the balls of the slingers 


* | cut the water. Presently he disappeared from 





Step 2m 
with a Johnson 


What it takes to win races—Johnson has! Quick 
getaway—tfull power ahead in a flash—speed, de- 
le and consistent, always eager, alert to the 
finish. A WINNER! 
Remember, Johnson holds the official world’s rec- 
ord in every class—won in competition. 
You fellows that know motors—look over the new 
Johnsons at the store near you. Lynite pistons give 
quicker pickup and getaway. 35% more power— 
in thi ly powerful motor. A new muffler 
makes the exhaust quieter. The improved magneto 
with hotter spark means easier starting. 
If you're keen for water sport, send for the new 1928 
Johnson catalog. Every Johnson model completely 
illustrated and described, including the new 25 h.p. 
Giant Twin and three new racing models. 


5 models of Johnson Motors priced from $115 to $275. 
Sold on free trial and easy payment plan. All prices {. o. b. Waukegan 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
357 Pershing Road - Waukegan, Illinois 
Export Division: 75 West Street, New York City 


Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 
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view; some cried that he had gone down, 
others that he was among the sandbars and 
had escaped. The breeze was roughening the 
shoal water, and none could say for certain. 

Meanwhile the sailing vessel had hove to, 
and was now meekly awaiting the trireme, 
which swept magnificently alongside. 

“In oars, starboard! Cease rowing, port! 
Steady! Stand by with the grappling hooks! 
Cast! Well done—away boarders!” 

The two vessels ground together as Cleon, 
at the head of his armored marines, leaped 
down on the deck of the prize. The Cretan 
captain flung himself on his face before him. 

“Mercy, lord, mercy!” he moaned. 

“Up, dog,” roared Cleon. “Where is my 
sister?” 

“Safe and unharmed, most noble sir,” 
grovelled the Cretan. ‘We flung overboard 
the villain who led us into this; only deign to 
grant mercy to your slave, and you shall have 
your sister at’once.” 

“T’'ll have her anyway,” answered Cleon 
vigorously. 

His words were prophetic; as he spoke them, 
his marines had wrenched open the locked 
door of the ship’s tiny cabin. 

“Oh, Cleon! Cleon!” cried a well-remem- 
bered voice, and the next moment Cleomene 
was sobbing in her brother’s arms. 

Cleon held her close. 

“Do you know what you are, makaira?” 
he cried happily. ‘You are my share, and the 
best share, of the Mamertine Treasure!” 





How to Make April Fool Tom-Toms 
(Concluded from page 29) 














Many of their pranks on April Fools’ Day, 
unfortunately, have the same quality, but we 
scouts are supposed to know the difference 
between real fun and harmful or cruel mischief, 
which causes pain to other people or injury 
to their property; the reverse of doing a good 
turn. If, however, we can produce a hearty 
laugh without injury to any one else, we are 
indeed doing a good turn. Every normal 
hearty laugh refreshes and stimulates one like 
a breath of pure air. 

We had a fellow from among the Apaches 
and he wanted a tom-tom for Council Fire 
night to beat as the boys marched in with their 
torch lights and took their positions in the 
ellipse around the Council Ground. Now, a 
tom-tom is a very useful—I almost said 
musical—instrument; at any rate it is an 
excellent thing for keeping time and also it 
comes in nicely in any mystic ceremony, 
because the beat of the tom-tom suggests 
witch doctors and medicine men and all that 
sort of thing. 

So, of course, I agreed that we should have a 
tom-tom and I told him that right there, 
across the road was a hollow pitch pine log, 
like the one depicted at the top of the diagram 
and I showed him where the cross-cut saw 
was. Then all that was necessary was for him 
to get a boy on the other end of the saw and 
saw off the section marked on the line in the 
illustration, Fig. 1. When it was cut off it was 
a cylinder, Fig. 2, and this was trimmed out 
with a half round chisel or gouge, Fig. 3. 

After it was smoothed off on the inside the 
head of an old drum, Fig. 4 was dampened 
and placed over it and this was tacked on with 
brass tacks, Fig. 6. It may be fastened on by 
forcing a hoop over it as in Fig. 5, after which 
your tom-tom may be ornamented with 
feathers, as in Fig. 6 or be decorated with red 
and yellow paint, as in Fig. 7, where we have 
the sun god and the thunder bird. The sun 
god dries the hide and the thunder bird makes 
the noise of the 

The head of the drum can be made of any 
sort of raw hide with the hair removed, but if 
you are lucky enough to have an old drum- 
head that simplifies the problem as it did with us. 

When your tom-tom is made you must have 
a drum stick with which to beat it and you can 
whittle that out of any soft wood, Fig. 8, and 
cover it with a piece of chamois skin, buckskin, 
or any similar substance, Fig. 9 and lash it on 
as in Fig. 10. This will make a soft head to the 
drum-stick so that it will not make a hole in the 
drum-head. 

I think I hear one of you fellows asking me 
where can we get a drum-head? Where can 
we get the raw hide? Well, you do not have 
to have the drum-head and you do not have to 
have the raw hide but one thing you have got 
to have in making any of these things and that 
is gumption. If you can’t get one thing, find a 
substitute for it. 

All right, you have no raw hide, no drum- 
head but you are a SCOUT and no drum- 
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head so you take a piece of manila paper, wet it 
and spread it over the top of the hollow log or 
over the top of a band-box, paint the wet paper 
with flour paste and spread over it a piece of 
wet muslin. Paint the muslin with paste and 
spread over another piece of wet manila paper. 
Paste the overlap snugly to the sides of the 
drum and secure it with thumb-tacks, allow it 
to dry slowly in a warm shady place. If you 
have done this properly, when it dries, the 
head will be very tight and firm and, if you are 
careful with it, it will last a long time. If you 
wish to make it stronger put on a second piece 
of cloth, as just described, then cover the 
surface, while still moist, with paste; and over 
that put another piece of manila paper and 
fasten it on with tacks or with a whang string 
or with a hoop and when they dry they will 
be as taut as a drum-head and will sound, if any- 
thing, even better than the head made of skin. 

Now, let’s see what you cando. If you don’t 
all of you have tom-toms the next time I visit 
camp I will surely have to drum you out of 
camp. Of course you do not know what that 
means, but if you were a boy when I was a boy, 
living in a beleaguered town, with soldiers and 
camps all around you, you would know what it 
means. 

Of course, I was joking when I said I would 
drum you out of camp. I wouldn’t drum any 
Scout out of camp because to be drummed 
out of camp is really a great disgrace, and there 
is no Scout who deserves such punishment. 
Across the river from my house was the New- 
port Barracks where there were always troops 
stationed and a splendid brass regimental band 
and all that sort of thing and they had dress 
parades in the afternoon. 

In those days they did not allow riff-raff in 
the army. If a man disgraced himself, was a 
thief and a liar, or committed a crime, they 
drummed him out of camp. First they cut all 
the buttons and military insignia off his uni- 
form; they would not allow him to wear 
United States buttons or military insignia, 
then they shaved one side of his head smooth 
as your cheek; then they put him in front of 
the fife and drum corps and the latter played 
the “Rogues March” and paraded around 
camp two or three times and then to the gates 
of the barracks, where the disgraced soldiers 
were cast loose, without hats and with noth- 
ing to identify them as belonging to the 
United States Army except their gray Army 
shirts and blue trousers. That sounds funny, 
that sounds queer to-day, doesn’t it? It sounds 
queer when I am dictating, but boys, I have 
seen it done. That’s the reason I say, that’s 
the reason I think, that the war of the States 
was fought between gentlemen. In the Scout 
organization you would never have to drum 
anybody out because all Scouts are gentlemen. 
Nevertheless, we would have to have tom-toms 
with which to drum the fellows in, so get busy 
and have your tom-tom ready to show me 
when I visit your camp and let it be the real 
thing and not an April Fool one. 
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Ax-Carved Totem Pole 
ME. JAMES E. STEERE 

of Charlotte, N. C., 
carved a memorial totem pole 
with his Scout ax. This 
totem pole was erected on 
the Plaza playground near 
Union Station at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the eighteenth 
birthday of the Boy Scout 
Movement in America, and 
it is to symbolize the growth 
and development of the 
_ Movement. 

The totem is 35 feet long and will be a 
fitting memorial in our national capitol in 
the city of many monuments and memorials. 

Lone Scouts have you tried making a 
totem? See December issue of The Lone 
Scout for suggestions on how to make some 
rural totem poles. 


Lone Scout Recommendation 


HE Iowa City State Boy Scout Council 

headed by Scout Executive Paul R. McGuire, 
Iowa City, with the co- 
operation of the State 
University of Iowa has 
published one of the 
most helpful little Coun- 
cil Scout Handbooks we 
have seen in_ print. 
Lone Scouts will be in+ 
terested in the fact that 
“Minimum Essentials 
for Scoutcraft” carries 
the story of Lone Scouts 
and is just as serviceable 
for them as it is for 
Troop Scouts. 

This sort of booklet 
should be extremely 
valuable where all phases 
of Scouting are being 
followed, making it pos- 
sible for every Scout 
regardless of plan fol- 
lowed to get help in making advancement 
in Scouting and continuing his activities 
throughout the Scout year. We hope that 
many Scout Executives will be able to work 
out similar helps. The booklet is so written 
that boys can use it in connection with either 
the old Handbook or the new Boy Scout Hand- 
book. 


Farm Boy a National Health Champion 


At THE National 4-H Club Congress held 

in Chicago, in December, 1927, J. Fred 
Christensen, a member of the 4H Club 
of Page County, Iowa, won the National 
Championship in the 4-H Club Health Con- 
test. 

The leader in charge of the work has the 
following to say of the Champion: “His 
rating was 99 per cent. perfect. The highest 
ever made by a boy in the 4-H Club Work. 
His health standard is due to his habits, 
practices and outlook on life. Intoxicants or 
tobacco have no place with him; his nights 
are devoted to sleep and his days to activity 
on the farm, helping his father raise pure-bred 
Spotted Poland China hogs by sanitary 
methods. He is eighteen years old and weighs 
165 pounds, is five feet eleven inches in 
height. Hs is a high school graduate, was the 
champion of the football team, and leader in 
track work and basketball.” 

Mr. Christensen is a perfect specimen of 
young manhood. Congratulations! 

_Scouts, let us see how many health cham- 
pions we can have in Scouting for 1928. 


Lone Scout Forestry Work 

RANK C. GOODMAN, of the Civic 
~ Service Committee, Mason City, Iowa, 
is taking the lead in the Local Council in 
Forestry matters. In a recent letter addressed 
to Scouts who have been seeking help from 
_ in forestry matters he writes as fol- 
Ows: 

“Many helpful bulletins, and circulars on 
the planting of trees, seedlings, tree seed and 
nuts are issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Division of Publications, 
Washington, D. C. Many of these bulletins 
cover the particular questions in which you are 
interested. I recommend in particular Farmers 
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Bulletin, No. 1123, entitled 
Growing and Planting Hard- 
wood Seedlings on the Farm. 
This bulletin covers the whole 
seedlings program from start 
to finish. Other bulletins 
cover other phases of forestry 
work. Send for these bul- 
letins and get the informa- 
tion to help you carry forward 
this wonderful program, and 
give this valuable service to 
your community, state and 
nation. 

“In a very few years desirable seedlings can 


‘be grown that will be a credit to the Scout 


and of great value to the community. ft is 
possible that your State College of Agriculture 
will furnish you with some help along these 
lines, through your county agricultural 
agent. 

“You are interested ih a wonderful and 
fascinating piece of work, and I hope you will 
make forestry one of your hobbies. If Boy 
Scouts generally throughout the United States 
would manifest the same 
interest in forestry that 
is shown by the boys who 
write to me, the National 
Forestry Program would 
soon be on its way to a 
‘proper solution. 

I wish you the greatest 
success in your work, 
and I welcome you on 
my list of regular corre- 
spondents. Feel free to 
write to me whenever I 
can be a help to you in 
this work.” 


Boy Scouts Respond 
in Time of Need 
THE first organiza- 

tion in America to 
be on the job in case 
of catastrophe, such as 
flood, fire, cyclone, tornado, earthquake, and 
drowning is the Red Cross organization, and 
we would suggest that every Lone Scout 
train very definitely in the Scout principles of 
“‘preparedness,”’ so that he will know exactly 
what to do and how to do it, should any one 
of these great catastrophes strike the neighbor- 
hood or some nearby community in which a 
Scout lives. Look in the ’phone book and 
see if you have a Red Cross headquarters in 
your section. If so, call up the office, give 
them your name and address and tell them 
that you wish to register with them for service 
as a Scout in case the need arises. 

We expect every Lone Scout to be a leader 
in every emergency in his home community, 
and be the most skilled and best prepared 
for service in preventing accidents, rendering 
suitable first-aid until the doctor comes or 
until the patient can be taken to a nearby 
hopsital. Boy Scouts have served with out- 
standing record at great train wrecks, at fires 
and in many other ways. 


The Beetle Discovered Rubber 
By L. S. Bertil Soderstrom, Matchwood, Mich. 


E SPRAY many trees to kill injurious 

insects like the y-moth. But some 
insects like the beetles have added billions of 
wealth to the world. India-rubber was dis- 
covered through work of certain wood-boring 
beetles. 

In the forests of Africa and South America 
there are numerous rubber trees and plants 
that are visited by swarms of wood-boring 
beetles. These trees have a poisonous milky 
and sticky juice and as soon as the beetles 
stick their probe in the bark the trees pour 
forth this sticky juice. This kills the beetles 
and heals the wounds which the insects have 
made. The wonderful thing about it is that 
when this juice dries it is elastic. Even when 
the trees sway back and forth in a storm 
the elastic India-rubber covers the wounds 
in the tree and protects it from further injury. 

Men at last discovered the marvelous use 
for rubber. A rubber tree in Ceylon can 
be tapped and will yield twenty gallons of 
juice in a season, producing forty pounds of 
rubber. 
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L every young man 
who plays ball BABE RUTH 


| Bey just been trying out some 
mitts and gloves that the Reach 
Company made up.in line with my 
ideas on what major league equip- 
ment should be like. And I want 
to tell you, they’ve done a great job. 


writese 





Of course these gloves are made out of the finest 
horsehide, and in the best way —but what I’m tickled 
with is the way they act. They’re big and roomy and 
comfortable, yet they fit the hand just right. They 
move and bend just as natural and easy as my fingers. 
They have that already-broken-in feeling, if you get 
what I mean. 


This Reach Company has been making gloves for 
sO many years, they’ve got the. knack of building 
catching quality right into a glove. Any ball that 
hits them, sure sticks in them, I’ll say that. 


They named these gloves after me, and they got 
my signature on every one, to show I approve them. 
I sure do! They’ll help anybody’s playing— fielding, 
back of the bat, or on the old first bag. 


atv "O22, 


EACH Algor League 
Mitts and Gloves 


DESIGNED BY BABE RUTH 


The nearest Reach dealer will be glad to show you the 
Babe Ruth Line of mitts and gloves. See them. Try them. 
And you'll know what we mean by Major League gloves. 










Here is featured Fielder’s Glove RFI. 
Made of brown grain horse-hide leather, 
specially oiled to make it soft and pliable, 
and sturdy and lasting. A hand-formed 

ket is built into the glove, padded with 
best quality felt. Lined and seamed com- 
pletely with naturalleather. Finger seams 
can’t rip. Long thumb, with lacing adjust- 
ment to form wider or deeper pocket as 
desired. Leather laced around wrist. At 
$5.00, a truly wonderful glove investment. 





Play ball with the Official Ball of the 
American League. The finest ball made. 
$2.00 each. Reach has a complete line 
of baseballs, including the Babe Ruth 
Autograph Ball, selling at $1.00. Livel 








tia a ing, it i ent ball 
— ae ire iejtheed ome 
RF2—$3.50 RFO—$8.00 RB1—$5.00 RC2—$5.00 
+ . be 
FREE Book.et... “Playing Pointers 
B. L.—4-28 
A. J. Reach, Watcur & Dirsom, INC. Name... .cccccccsccccccecicaccccscescncesseeces 
Tulip and Eyre Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me, free, your booklet Rn PERS Re fy EEE POR io PR Fy 4 
“Piayinc Pomrers”, together with leaf- 7, Sits 
let describing fully every glove in the Mer erirtercendos essere: 6s ee 


Babe Ruth Line. 









Hey!—you Scouts! 


Listen to me a second—Get yourself a good bicycle. It 
lets you fly around and speed things up, in play or work, 
for fun or profit, on short trips or long hik - I tell you 
there is nothing like a good bike for Scouts. 


But get this, and get it right—no bicycle is better than 
its coaster brake. Don’t buy a wheel unless it has the new 
multiple disc, automobile type New Departure Coaster 
Brake. It’s great stuff—soft and velvety in operation, and, 
better yet, s¢ always works like a charm. Sk - 
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hear the crackling of flames from somewhere 
close at hand, and without halting he stumbled 
on up the remaining flight to pause, dizzy and 
a little spent. 

Leaning against the wall he vaguely per- 
ceived that he stood in a square hall filled with 
swirling clouds of smoke. He could see no 
passage on his right, nothing but that thick, 
stifling haze which gripped his lungs and made 
his senses reel. Suddenly there came a queer, 
crackling report and yellow licking flames burst 
through the panelled wall not a dozen feet 
away. Max shrank back instinctively; then 
a small, frightened, childish voice smote upon 
his ears and brought him upright with a 
jerk. 

“Nannie! Nannie! Oh, Nannie, where are 
you?” 


HAND sweeping along the wall, Hildebrand 

lunged resolutely forward. Suddenly he 
found the entrance to the passage and turning 
into it, stumbled along toward a vague square 
of light at the farther end. 

“Nannie!” suddenly choked the childish 
voice, close to him. 

Hildebrand caught up the boy and staggered 
into the room beyond, slamming the door be- 
hind him. For a moment he leaned against it, 
dragging the comparatively fresh air into his 
lungs in great gulps. The boy wriggled from 
his grasp and faced him. 

“Why, you—you’re Max!” he exclaimed, 
staring at the scout with round eyes. “Did 
you come to get me instead of Nannie? I’m 
*fraid the house is on fire, Max. Oughtn’t 
we go down stairs?” 

“Not—yet,” said Hildebrand, dropping 
a big hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

His glance flashed comprehensively around 
the room. It was large and square with 
windows on three sides. The floor was partly 
covered with an elaborate system of miniature 
railroad tracks with equally elaborate ‘equip- 
ment. 

“Let’s open a window,” he said, turning to 
the nearest one. 

“That’s good,” remarked the boy, as Hilde- 
brand flung up the sash. “The smoke was 
getting awful thick in here. I coughed a lot. 
Don’t you think we ought to go down stairs?” 
Max made no answer. He thrust his head 
out to find, as he had already guessed, that the 
ivy-covered walls dropped sheerly to the 
ground, three stories below. There was no 
bit of roof, no projection, nothing to lay hold 
of, and though he knew that the other sides 
of the tower were similar, still he moved from 
window to window to make certain, the boy 
keeping close beside him. 

The third side faced the street, which was 
already crowding with people. Max could 
not see the engine, but the thud of the pump 
sounded above the babel of excited voices. 
Bending through the window he waved his 
arm vigorously, but apparently the general 
attention was directed toward the center of 
the rambling building. Fumbling in_ his 
pocket he produced his scout whistle and blew 
three piercing blasts. 

The effect was instantaneous. Faces turned 
toward the tower; men shouted and waved their 
arms. Several ran in the direction of the 
invisible engine. Suddenly Larry Conway 
appeared around the corner of the house and 
paused beneath the tower window. 

“You got the boy?” he shouted. 

“Sure,” answered Hildebrand, calmly. 
“‘Aren’t they going to put up a ladder?” 
“The hook and ladder didn’t come,” 
answered Conway ina troubled voice. ‘““They’re 
phoning for it. Can you make out all right?” 
“Sure,” returned Max. ‘Only tell ’em to 
hustle.” 

But as Conway hurried away and Max drew 
back into the room, a momentary shiver flick- 
ered on his spine. The smoke had thickened 
surprisingly in the last few, minutes. For a 
moment he could not understand how so much 
could have seeped in through the crack be- 
neath the door. Then all at once he realized 
that it was coming through the floor as well— 
that the fire must have mushroomed out in the 
space between floor and ceiling beams and, 
fanned by the draft from the open windows, 
would very shortly break out beneath their 
very feet. 

The boy beside him began to cough and 
Max suddenly felt a small hand slide into his 
own. 

“It’s getting worse, Max,” the child said 
unsteadily. ‘What are we going to do?” 





He was evidently trying hard to suppress his 
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tears and the expression in his small face 
tightened the muscles about Hildebrand’s jaw 
and chin. 

“Don’t you worry, Jerry,” he said gently. 
“They’ve gone for a ladder. We'll be out of 
here in two shakes. You stick your head out 
of this window and get some fresh air while I 
shut the others.” 

Leaving the boy for a moment, he slammed 
down the open sashes. Returning, he slipped 
an arm about the small body and lifted it 
through the window to the broad stone sill. 

“Now you can see all the people and we’ll 
watch for the ladder,” he said reassuringly. 

“‘Aren’t you coming out, too?” asked the 


ry. 

“‘Sure I am,” smiled Max. 

Still holding the boy, he swung himself 
through the window and carefully adjusted 
himself on the eighteen-inch sill, legs dangling 
over. 

“Catch hold of my belt,” he told the boy, 
“‘and don’t look straight down. Just look at 
the crowd out in the street and watch for the 
hook and ladder. That’s the idea. Now I'll 
close the window and keep the smoke inside.” 

As he drew down the sash behind him a dull 
crimson flame flashed up through the murk 
and began to creep slowly across the floor. 
Hildebrand’s heart leaped and instinctively 
he drew the boy closer. But when the small 
face lifted to his the scout was smiling. 

““Never had a fire of your own before, did 
you?” he asked lightly. “How do you 
like it?” 

The boy snuggled closer, his curly head 
resting against Hildebrand’s shoulder. Both 
small hands tightly gripped the scout belt. 

“Not so—awful much,” he answered. “I 
guess I’m kind of scared. You sure they’ll 
bring the ladder?”’ 

“‘Certain sure,” returned Max promptly. 
“They won’t be long now.” 

A slanting, sidelong glance showed him more 
crimson tongues creeping across the playroom 
floor. Then suddenly a curtain burst into 
flame and Jerry gave a sharp cry. 

“Oh, Max! The room’s on fire. The win- 
dow’ll break and we’ll be burned up.” 

“Steady, old man,” soothed Hildebrand. 
His face was white and a little drawn but there 
was no tremor in his voice. ‘You wouldn’t 
want your—grandpa to think you were 
afraid.” 

“‘No, I wouldn’t,” agreed the child, in that 

d, serious way of his. He gulped and 
swallowed hard. ‘I wonder where he is?” 

Max wondered, too; and then of a sudden 
he saw a hatless, disheveled man burst through 
the crowd that had ‘invaded the shrubberies 
and halt beneath the window. There was 
scarcely a trace in him of the precise, immacu- 
late, wholly composed Jeremiah Tilden whom 
Hildebrand had so unsatisfactorily interviewed 
two days ago. His hat was gone, his white 
hair ruffled, his lined, old face torn with emo- 


tion. 

“The boy’s all right?” he cried shrilly. 
“‘He’s not been hurt?” 

“Not a bit, sir,” called back Hildebrand. 
“‘Can’t you make them hurry the hook and 
ladder. In a few minutes it’s going to be 
mighty hot up——” 

He broke off as the welcome clanging of a 
bell smote upon his ears. Almost simul- 
taneously there came another sound, the 
ominous tinkle of shattering glass. A dull 
glow shone from the room behind him and 
though it may have been imagination, Max 
seemed to feel heat penetrating the plate glass 
at his back. 

He realized that Mr. Tilden was saying 
something about a slight accident to the 
hook and ladder, but he scarcely heeded the 
man’s words. Suppose the window behind 
them broke before help arrived? A little 
quiver went through him and slightly altering 
his position he drew the boy onto his lap, 
sheltering him with his own body. 

Even when the group of firemen carrying an 
extension ladder appeared below and hastened 
to adjust it, Hildebrand’s anxiety did not 
abate. Only a second or two of scorching 
flame would be needed to make an end of 
them both. For even if Jerry wasn’t burned, 
the scout knew that once his own grasp on the 
small body relaxed, the child would go hurtling 
downward. 

The ladder seemed to rise with maddening 
slowness. Another breaking window made 
the scout’s heart leap and brought out beads 
of perspiration on his forehead. When at 
length the ends rested firmly against the stone 
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window ledge and a fireman started to ascend, 
Max shouted for him to go back. 

“Grab me around the neck, Jerry, and hold 
tight,” he told the boy. 

Gripping the small body close, Max swung 
himself onto the ladder and started down. 
The crowd, which for some minutes past had 
been breathlessly silent, broke into a cheer that 
ended sharply in a groan as the window above 
shivered into fragments which showered down, 
scintillating in the sunlight. 

Hildebrand had heard the crack and turned 
swiftly on the ladder, sheltering the boy with 
his bent shoulders. A piece of glass struck 
his hat, carrying it away. Another tore 
through his coat, cutting the flesh slightly 
before it rebounded. 

Sixty seconds later Hildebrand was at the 
bottom of the ladder within reach of a dozen 
helping hands. The boy was snatched from 
him; the crowd surged back, scattering as 
a bunch of firemen appeared, dragging a 
hose. 

Max went with the others, a little dazed, a 
bit bewildered, but overpoweringly thankful. 
In a moment or two he had recovered and 
hunting up the troup found them, with other 
scouts, engaged in removing furniture and 
works of art from the house. Hildebrand fell 
to with them and worked briskly until about 
twenty minutes later he saw small Jerry Tilden 
running toward him across the garden. 

“Max!” cried the child, catching him by 
one hand. “Grandpa wants to see you. 
Come quick, ’cause he’s in a hurry.” 

Max hesitated an instant and then, with 
some reluctance, responded to the, boy’s ener- 
getic tugging. He found Jeremiah Tilden 
standing on the steps of a stone garden house 
and as the two appeared the old man came 
quickly forward, his hand outstretched. 

““My boy, I can’t ever properly thank you 
for what you’ve done,” he said, his voice not 
altogether steady. “This child is = 

He broke off abruptly, an expression of 
dazed, bewildered recognition flashing into 
his lined face. 

“Vou!” he gasped. 

He still held Hildebrand’s hand but could 
not seem to speak. A deep flush overspread 





his face and then suddenly his head went up 
and he squared his shoulders. 

“You must forgive me,” he said in a low 
tone. “TI find it—difficult to tell you how— 
I feel, but I apologize—deeply. I——” 

“‘J—I wish you wouldn’t,” said Hildebrand, 
greatly embarrassed. ‘‘ You weren’t to blame 
for—for turning me down. You didn’t under- 
stand about the scouts, and I was too dumb 
to—to make you see.” 

‘ A faint smile flickered across the old man’s 
ace. 
I suspect,” he said quietly. ‘It often takes 
more than talk to convince me of a proposi- 


tion.” His lean hand touched the curly head of |. 


the youngster who stood beside him. “What 
you have done today has not only enlightened 
me, but placed me in yeur debt forever.” 


TIRED as he was that night Hildebrand felt 

that he simply must write Mr. Gifford of 
the interesting and exciting happenings of the 
day. After outlining briefly conditions in the 
troop, he went on: 

“‘We were some worried about the camp for 
nearly a week. Herkimer was bought up by 
a syndicate for development so we were cut 
out of that and it seemed as if we weren’t 
going to get anything decent at all. But 
Mr. Tilden says we can use part of Loon Lake, 
and you know what a peach of a place that is— 
much better than anything we’ve ever had. 
He’s awfully decent in spite of his crabby 
manner, which is only put on, I think. The 
fellows are all wild about it, naturally. 

“They did some good work up at his place 
this afternoon getting out furniture and pic- 
tures and things and keeping guard over them. 
The house caught fire up in the third floor; it 
was a defective flue or something. The top 
floor was pretty well burned out and there was 
a lot of damage done below by water, so what 
the fellows did was really worth while. 

“T hope you’re getting along finely. Be sure 
and take good care of yourself and then maybe 
you'll get home sooner than you thought. 
I’m so dead sleepy I'll have to sign off. The 
fellows all send their regards. 

“ 




















that an icy hand—without a wrist—ran up 
between his undershirt and back to rustle_tiny, 
invisible hairs along his spine. 

“Tt was an omen!” whispered Mr. Perkins. 

For even in the darkness that was lightened 
only by the palest suggestion of moonlight 
filtering through packed clouds, anyone stand- 
ing up the fo’cas’le so near the bridge as was the 
bell must have been visible as a dark shadow 
against the snowy deck. Before any upon the 
bridge could move, could even close sagging 
mouths, the bell tolled dirge-like again: 

Clang! — Clang! — Clang! — Clang! — 
Clang!—Clang! 

Six mournful strokes, then the faint musical 
humming of the bell. 

Muggy Callahan, flattened against the port 
side of the charthouse, had a flashing picture 
of men below-decks, each lifted on elbow in 
hammock or bunk, staring straight before him 
with widened eyes and open mouth. For it 
seemed that all the universe—the ship and the 
sea and the sky around—held its breath. But 
only for an instant. 

The fo’cas’le gun crew had its own lookouts, 
one at either rail. Roused by that weird bell- 
tolling, they were more than ordinarily alert 
and staring in a half-dozen (directions almost 
at once. Now, from the starboard rail, came 
the shrill cry which had power in the sub zone 
to jerk every hearer automatically to his battle 
station: 

“Torpedo!” 

Larsen, gun captain of Number Nine—an 
unemotional bo’s’n’s mate second—grunted 
something to the pointer and trainer; the sight- 
setters worked furiously. Down came the 
muzzle of the five-inch rifle: 

“Won’t do it,” snarled the pointer. “Yes, 
she will! Right on it!” 

There was a red flash from the muzzle and a 
heavy detonation. Instantly came the 
captain’s commands in the same mechanical 
sing-song that he used in drill, ordering the 
crew to load. Instinctively, each man on deck 
was glaring in the direction the shell had 
taken, trying to make out, in the misty moon- 
light, the target. 

So it was that not one pair, but twenty 
pairs, of eyes saw a vague bulk that was lifted 
upon the tumbled surface of the sea rather 
like a whale in agony, then saw—with the 
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second spurt of flame and roar from Number 
Nine, that bulk disappear. 

The crew of Number Nine was the crack 
gun-crew of the ship and the Shenandoah had, 
for two years running, captured the gunnery 
trophy for her class. The two shots had been 
only seconds apart, and none there doubted 
that a hit had been scored. That gun had a 
way of scoring 100 per cent! 

Muggy Callahan—gaping as the others had 
been—was jerked back to the present by the 
muffled clang of the ship’s bell. 

While Muggy stood like one paralyzed, the 
Exec’ bent to the deck and tugged at a length of 
codline which had caught beneath the hook of 
hisshoe. Again the bell clanged dully; the others 
upon the bridge and fo’cas’le were still staring 
out to sea; the sound passed unheeded. 

The Exec’ regarded Muggy steadily, and 
Muggy, with visions of what The Wild Bull 
would do when he stood at mast this time, 
licked his dry lips. The Exec’ followed the 
run of that codline for three paces—to where 
it was looped around the clapper of the bell— 
much as it had been looped over the siren 
cord, earlier in the evening. He freed it and 
came back to where Muggy still stood. 

It had all taken no more than thirty seconds, 
perhaps. Suddenly the Exec’, after a glance 
at Number Nine gun, flipped the little coil of 
codline over the rail. He was a wise man, the 
Exec’. A good Exec’ has to know just about 
everything that a on his ship. So Com- 
mander Worth could put two and two together; 
could understand the occurrence of the siren- 
blowing and bell-clanging while Mr. Perkins 
and Muggy Callahan were both on watch. 

“Somebody, fhe remarked in a far-away tone, 
“has been careless. Normally, that careless- 
ness would mean a few years of gray-backing in 
some up-to-date naval prison. However— 
circumstances and results do alter cases: A 
couple of times before, we’ve fired on subs with- 
out knowing the result. This time, because 
certain ‘omens’ had for some reason occurred, 
the lookouts were very much oni the job and— 
we can paint a gold chevron on the stack. So, 
all’s well that ends well. 

“But that careless person I’ve mentioned 
had better be careful hereafter.” 

“T—I—he shore will, sir! He—shore— 
will,” replied Muggy soulfully. 


“T’m a rather set and stubborn person, |. 
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“The herd never feeds without a sentinel posted, 
to give notice of approaching danger, which is 
done by uttering a shrill whistling noise. No 
sooner is the alarm given, than each one seeks 
safety in the most inaccessible situations, reached 
by astounding leaps over crevasses, on the faces 
of seemingly perpendicular rocks ** 
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Now that spring is back again, there 
will be a lot of things that Zipps can 
help you do. Perhaps there will be ra- 
dio aerials to check up—roofs and trees 
to climb—hills and ledges to explore. 
For all these things, Zipps make you 
sure-footed. The non-slip “‘tread de- 
sign’’ of their soles grips any surface. 
- They give you the same nimble-footed 
speed that they give to athletes. 
And wear? Look at that particular pair 
of Zipps shown below. See the heavy 
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LISTEN IN EVERY WEDNES- 
DAY NIGHT, Goodrich Radio 
Hour 9:30 P. M. Eastern 
Standard Time, over WEAF 
and the Red Network. 
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corrugated toe foxing. Notice the thick- 
cushioned safety sole. There’s a good 
half inch of tough, live rubber between 
your foot and the ground. 


A dozen different models give you 
the kind of Zipps you need for every 
sport — at a price that you can pay. Be 
sureto see a Goodrich dealer when you 
want athletic footwear. 

Tue B. F. Gooprich Rupper COMPANY 


Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ontario 
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UTDOOR life will do you the most good if 

you are prepared for it. Hiking, camping 
and other scout activities harden muscles and 
develop you physically. But the food you eat 
forms the foundation. 
You will enjoy your scout work more if you 
eat Shredded Wheat. It’s made from the whole 
wheat grain —the food of outdoor people for 
centuries. It has proteins to build muscle, 
carbohydrates to supply the body with fuel, 
vitamins and roughage to keep you well. 


Eat two Shredded Wheat biscuits every day. 
They are good for breakfast, lunch or supper. 
And as they are ready cooked and ready to 
serve they make an ideal food for camp. Eat 
them with milk or cream. Once you start you 
will make it a habit—and the Shredded Wheat 
habit is the best one you can form. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





SHOWERS, April Showers, and then some. 
Last month we requested our readers to 

send in their best jokes in the hope of fore- 
stalling—it’s too much to hope that we gei 
completely rid of —OLD IDLE FIVE MIN- 
UTES. Well, showers and showers of jokes 
came in from our contributors, enough to 
swamp OLD I. F. M. forever, we thought. 

Alas! The showers acted on him as do the 
April showers on the spring flowers. Fellows, 
we'll have to try something different. Instead 
of a shower of mild jokes, let’s hail him. Let’s 
get the gang all here and hail him good and 
hard. Let every joke be a hailstone as big as 
an ostrich’s egg. Now, fellows, get ready for 
Hail! Hail!, and let Old I. F. M. know that the 
gang is all here. Winning jokes will bring a 
copy of the 1928 Boy Scout Diary 


A Kind Act 
Scout (rehearsing on stage): Give me some 
bread, give me some bread—— 
(The curtain came down with a roll.) 


The Happy Ending 
Amepitious AutTHor: Hurrah! Five dollars 
for my last story. 
FRIEND: Who from? 
AuTuHor: The express company—they lost it. 


And Once In a Month 


What occurs twice in a moment and yet not 
in a thousand years? 
Ans.: The letter Jf. 








A Mis-Step 
ScoUTMASTER (to tenderfoot picking himself 
up at bottom of steps): ‘‘ Did you miss a step?” 
TENDERFOOT: “Well sir, I missed one, but 
I hit all the rest.” 


A Pointed Remark 


Boy, you is so thin, you could close one eye 
and pass for a needle. 


i at 
Of all the sad surprises 
There’s nothing to compare 
With treading in the darkness 
On a step that isn’t there. 








An X-Ray Exit 
SUNBEAM: Well, I hear you stayed in the 
haunted house last night. What happened? 
MoonsBeam: About twelve o’clock, a ghost 
came through the wall just like there was no 
wall there. 
SUNBEAM: What did you do? 
MoonsBeEAm: Boy! I went through the other 
side the same way! 


Face Value? 


Brit: I gave that man 50 cents for saving 
my life. 
Wut: And what did he do? 





Brix: Gave me back 45 cents change. 
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His Temperature Went Up 
Drive: A brick mason was building a chimney 
when a great earthquake came. He imme- 
diately took sick. How was that? 
Donc: That’s easy. He came down with 
the flu(e) of course. 


Out of Date 
TENDERFOOT: What’s the date to-day? 
First Crass: I don’t know. Why don’t 
you look at the newspaper you have in your 
pocket? 
TENDERFOOT: That won’t do any good. It’s 
yesterday’s paper. 





The Truth 


PaTIENT: Doctor, if there is something the 

matter with me, don’t frighten me half to 
death by giving it a long scientific name. Just 
tell me what it is in plain English. 
Doctor: Well, sir, to be frank, you are 
azy. 
PATIENT: Thank you, doctor. Now tell me 
the scientific name for it. I’ve got to report 
at home. 


Getting His Board 


Lanp Scout: How were the eats on your 
ship? 

Sea Scout: Well not so good when I was 
working on the port side; but they transferred 
me to starboard and that made me a star- 
boarder. 


Found It Hard to Answer 


ProFEssor (in chemistry class): John Smith, 
what is steel wool? 

Joun Smitu: Please, sir, it’s shearings from 
hydraulic rams. 








Funny If True 
“That’s funny!” 
“What?” 
“Oh! I was just thinking.” 
“Ha! Ha! That is funny.” 


No Danger 


Moruer (to her son): Tommy, you mustn’t’ 


go fishing with Peter; he’s just getting over 
the measels. 

Tomuy: There won’t be any danger, 
mother; I never catch anything when I’m 
fishing. 


Poor Jack 
Jm: Something is preying on Jack’s mind. 
Joe: Don’t worry, it will soon die of starva- 
tion. 


Eggspert Advice 
Oxp HEN: Let me give you a good piece of 
advice. 
Younc HEN: What is it? 
Oxp HEN: An egg a day keeps the butcher 
away. 


Too Much For Him 


Jack: I saw something last night I’ll never 
get over. 

Joun: What was it? 

Jack: The moon. 
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You... 


President 
of the Nation 


Does the thought of being President 
make you tingle? 

If that’s your ambition you'll need 
perfect health, and you can’t have per- 
fect health without good teeth. 

Your teeth can be in perfect condition 
years from now if you take the proper 
care of them. You should do these two 
things: Visit your dentist at least twice 
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a year, and use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream twice a day. 

Dentists will tell you that the one 
important thing a good dentifrice should 
do is to clean your teeth thoroughly. 
Colgate’s is made to keep teeth clean. 
That Colgate’s does just this is proved 
by the fact that thousands of people 
who began to use Cclgate’s ten, fifteen, 
twenty years ago, today have teeth that 
are sound and good-looking. 

Try Colgate’s at our expense. Fill in 
and mail the coupon 
below for a generous 
trial tube, free. 


ae, 
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COLGATE & CO., Dept.213-D, 595 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1 want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most people. use. 
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Radio Waves 


Amateurs 
page 28) 


distance communication was concerned. Neces- 
sity being the mother of invention, they 
wandered into the short-wave fields, and 


companies and scientists the amateurs found 
‘gold.’ They talked around the world with 
small power outputs and inexpensive appa- 
ratus. ‘ The commercial wireless companies 
saw the home-made installations in the 
attics of homes manned by boys, making 
records that skilled radio engineers had never 
dreamed of with their powerful, but expensive 
and cumbersome transmitters that occupied 
acres of ground. 

“The commercial companies rushed into 
the short-wave realm and the Department of 
Commerce designated certain short-wave 
bands in which the amateurs could operate 
their transmitters. Gradually the restrictions 
have become heavier and if it had not been 
for the American delegates at the International 
Radio Conference the amateurs throughout the 
world would have been pushed below 13 meters, 
where no marked success has been attained in 
long distance communication,£although it is 
admitted that the possibilities under 13 meters 
are little known.” 








Crested Seas | 
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our hearts for a thrash to windward to test the 
very core of man and ship. 

Once having taken command, the Skipper 
started to put the canvas to her. I had heard 
of sail-dragging and cracking-on, but -never 
before had I dreamed of such audacity. 

With the lives of men dependent on his 
headlong chancing, Jock the cautious had 
metamorphosed into Jock the reckless. 

At last, there came an order that caused the 
stoutest heart to tremble. 

“Put the stays’l to her.” 

With the schooner already buried to her 
hatches, this last seemed like tempting Provi- 
dence too far. 

“*Ye'll rip the sticks clean out o’ her!” 
“Rip ’em out,” came back the answer. 
“Better die crackin’ on, than runnin’ off.” 
Down, down went the Airlie under the 
incredible pressure, while her lee side fairly 
smoked as she ate into the wind. 

Over the roar of our lee, and the shriek of 
straining shrouds, one voice, imperative, in- 
sistent. 

“‘Haul away on them sheets there.” 

“Punish her! Punish her!” 

“Haul away till she’s flat as a board!” 
While we were still sweating away at the 
sheets, there came a cracking sound aloft, then, 
with a ripping tearing note down crashed a 
mass of slatting spars and canvas. 

“Topmast’s gone!” 

“We're done!” 

There was an agony of waiting, waiting for 
the worst. Then someone called. 

““We’re clear!” 

Looking back, the meaning of it all began to 
dawn upon us. We had clawed our way out of 
the fatal Bend. We had weathered the outer- 
most bar. Before, stretched out the welcome 
of the open sea. 

While I was still standing incredulous, 
Cap’n Jock handed over the wheel and came 
for’ard to superintend the job of clearing away 
the gear. As he passed me, I felt a warm pat 
upon my shoulder. 

“Grand work in the dory, laddie.” 

Still mystified at all that had transpired, 
I could only reply. 

“An’ God only knows why ye should ’ave 
done it for a dog of Campbell.” 

With the look upon his face of one who was 
well pleased, the Skipper answered: 

“How many times must I be tellin’ ye, 
Johnnie Angus, that mercy is a strong man’s 
vengeance.” 


The 
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The heroes of 
The Crested Seas 


appear again in an early issue in a 
short story 


The Sail Dragger 
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ANOTHER HOMER FOR BOB! 


.the best batter 


in school 
... yet once they called him “Old Strike-Out”’ 


RACK! Up sailed the ball. The 
left fielder tried to nail it — but 
no use. : 


Another homer for Bob! The 
school could always count on Bob 
this year. Yet last year they called 
him “Old Strike-Out”. 


Secret of Bob’s long drives 


What change had come over Bob? 
Last year he was slow on bases—a 
weak hitter. 


The secret was simple—Bob had 
built up his peed condition by 
taking care of his health. 

He realized that those frequent 
colds he used to have—and that 
attack of the flu —had left their 
mark. They sa his pep. Left him 
run down of heals cicieed. 


But this year he didn’t take 
chances. He knew that much sick- 
ness was caused by germs — germs 
that got on his hands and were 
passed into his mouth. So he fought 
them off. How? With plenty of 
sleep — exercise— good food — and 
clean hands. 


Why take chances? 


o- think—27 germ diseases may 
spread by hands. Yet it’s easy to 
guard against germs. Just wash fre- 
quently — especially before eating — 
with Lifebuoy, the “he-man” toilet 
—- that removes germs as well as 


Fellows everywhere revel in Life- 
buoy’s abundant antiseptic lather. 
They're keen on its clean, healthy 
scent, too. And what pep there is 
in a zippy Lifebuoy shower! 


Interesting game—FREE 


Thousands of athletes have made 
Lifebuoy an important part of train- 
ing. Join up with the winners! Start 
using Lifebuoy now. 

Mail coupon today and we'll send 
you a Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart and 
a cake of Lifebuoy free. Tell your 
pals about this offer. Ask them to 
write for Wash-up Charts, too, Yours 
for a winning team. 
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LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 294 
Cambridge, Mass. * 
Send me the Lifebuoy “Wash-up” 
Chart and a “get-acquainted” cake of 
Lifebuoy—both Free. 
Name 
Address, 
City. 








State. 
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By Arthur Hunt Chute 


PROTECTS HEALTH 
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“ Rhinol” 


RS. JOHNSON and I got a real thrill 

when we heard yesterday from New York 
that two Boy Scouts are going to join us at 
Nairobi, East Africa, next July. 

Last week I was telling one of the noted big- 
game hunters of this neighborhood about our 
Boy Scout plan. 

“Great stuff!” he exclaimed. “Get them 
out of that American climate.” 

This amused me, because most Americans 
have been brought up on the term “darkest 
Africa,” while they think their own climate 
the finest in the world. And here was a man 
suggesting Africa surpassed it. 

Probably Livingstone, as much as any one 
else, was responsible for speaking so of Africa. 
He and others penetrated the Congo—a low, 
dank, dark, clammy, fever-haunted jungle- 
filled area on the west coast. Cruel, sullen, 
man-eating tribes, and stealthy ferocious 
beasts, so it was thought, inhabited these 
jungles. And this was the picture of Africa 
the world has kept. 

British East Africa, or Kenya Coiony, as it 
is really called, is just the opposite; for it is 
one of the most healthful spots on the globe. 
It is in the Kenya Colony that I am going to 
take my two Boy Scouts out to see the most 
interesting of the African wild animals in their 
native haunts. 

Of course, the thermometer gets high now 
and then. I have seen it over 100 degrees. 
But do not forget that the altitude of this 
land is 5,000 feet above sea-level; more like 
Colorado I should say it is, than any place 
I know on this hemisphere. The nights are 
always cool; and it is rare that we can ever 
sleep without a blanket oc two. The air is 
dry and invigorating. 

This is the Africa I know. And I ask no 
better country. Its natives are kindly and 
intelligent, at least so long as they have been 
kept away from civilization. Its vast herds 
of game are a fascinating study; not dangerous 
unless disturbed. And its scenery is unsur- 
passed the world around. 

I remember last winter working on my new 
book “SAFARI,” in which I described the 
years I have lived in Africa. 

‘Put in plenty of thrills,’ Mr. Putnam, my 
publisher, told me. (He is the one who sug- 
gested the Boy Scouts come out here with us. 
I wish he could come, too.) 

I gathered he wanted a lot of hair-breadth 
escapes and hardships in my story. 

But the interesting thing is that my few 
hair-breadth escapes came years ago when I 
had not learned how to photograph wild 
animals without irritating them into attack- 
ing me. Nowadays I feel far safer in the lion 
country than I do in street traffic at home. 

The adventures that I enjoy most of all are 
the unexpected incidents which would have 
seemed impossible had they not happened. 

For instance, as I wrote in “SAFARI”: 

Carl Akeley came into camp one evening, 
south of Nairobi. I could see he was laboring 








its principal character. 
away. 





From Maine to California, the boys of the country are talking about the thrill 
that is to come for the two fortunate Scouts who will accompany the Martin 
Johnsons on Safari in Africa.‘ One comic Strip has already adopted the idea for 
The big day of the decision is yet more than a month 


In the meantime here is a letter from Martin] Johnson himself telling BOYS’ 
LIFE readers what such a trip will be like. If you are a Scout and would like 
further information, ask your ,Scoutmaster to send for full particulars and 
application blank.—THE EDITORS. 








under some -excitement. 
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“T’ve found: them!” he exclaimed. 


Instantly I knew what he meant. 


He took me 


Lions! 


I couldscarcely sleep that night. We turned 
out next morning with the stars still lit; a 
velvet night except where a little of the dawn 
slipped up over the eastern horizon. We 








A herd of horned antelope about the water holes 














An interested herd of giraffe overlook the cameraman 
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Young Africa 


carried guns; but at Carl’s behest we agreed 
not to shoot unless absolutely necessary. 

“‘T don’t believe this herd has ever been dis- 
turbed,” he declared. But still I doubted. 

For hours we moved across the dry and 
rocky plain. A blazing tropical sun rolled over 
the edge of the world and struck us heavily 
with its rays. Dust sifted up from underfoot 
and bit like acid into our panting nostrils. We 
were drenched with sweat. 

In mid-morning we followed Carl up a slight 
rise and entered a shallow depression between 
two hills. Suddenly he paused. 

“Here it is,” he said and pointed ahead. 

At that very instant I saw a brownish 
shadow disappear into the grass that fronted 
a small donga or ravine on our right. 

We proceeded. Soon we saw another lion. 
He seemed to be passing on a course opposite 
to ours. He did not even look our way. Did 
he fail to see us? Or was Carl’s wonderful 
promise coming true? 

Then abruptly and without the slightest 
warning we came upon eleven full-grown lions. 
I gasped. All of us stopped in our tracks. We 
had never dreamed of any sight like this. 

Some of the lions were squatting on their 
haunches; some were crouching; others sitting 
‘or lying. Two were taking the air from the 
top of a five-foot ant-hill. One was lazily 
yawning under a big mimosa tree. All looked 
our way as we came up; but none showed 
any more concern than might a Sunday crowd 
in a Central Park exhibit if two or three more 
loafers drifted up to enjoy the sunshine. 

We spent the entire day and two succeeding 
days making moving-pictures of those lions. 
Never once did we have a thrill or an ad- 
venture, such as being charged. Our real 
adventure lay in discovering how. dignified 
and harmless lions can be if not distucbed. 


T IS my plan to take the Boy Scouts. out 

northward from Nairobi towards Lake Para- 

dise. We shall have a look at Mt. Kilimanjaro 
and Mt. Kenya. 

Then I hope to follow a few side trails 
for a glimpse of the great herds of zebra, 

giraffe, wildebeests, gerenuk and buffalo on 
the Athi Plains. 

Across the Kaisoot Desert we shall ‘have a 
company of native black men with us. Their 
spears and shields, their knowledge of game 
herds, and their strange chants are always 
interesting stage properties in a trip of this 
sort. Motoring all day in our superb Willys- 
Knight cars, camping in our big tents and 
sleeping on roomy cots, we shall be as safe and 
comfortable as at home—and twice as healthy. 

At first our boys may possibly be dis- 
appointed in not having the hair-raising 
escapes which they have pictured. But I 
believe that this disappointment will soon 
give way to a far greater zest in the wildness 
and grandness not only of Africa herself; but 
of the host of picturesque wild beasts that 
still populate her plains and mountains. 


April 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Lubaloy 
Coated be 2s 


These new and better .22 
cartridges glisten like a 
five-dollar gold piece 
—shine like 


“Bullets of Gold” 


—yet cost no more than 
i lead-bullet .22’s. 

WESTERN Lubaloy .22’s 
are CLEAN TO HANDLE! 
-... No grease to make your 
hands or pockets dirty. Lint 
and grit can’t stick to them 
and get into your gun. They 
keep the bore of your rifle 
clean, too, for they are smoke- 
less and Non-Corrosive. Pre- 
vent pitting and corrosion 
without cleaning the bore. 

The bullets are entirely cov- 
ered with WESTERN’S exclu- 
sive Lubaloy (Lubricating 
Alloy) coating, the same alloy 
used in the WESTERN Luba- 
loy big-game cartridges. 
Lubaloy protects the bore 
and assures accuracy and 
reliability. 

After you see and try these 
new cartridges you'll never 
shoot anything else! 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 
454 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
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the trips they have taken and the historical 
surroundings in the midst of which they are 
situated. 

Our troop, of which the writer is proud to 
be the Senior Patrol Leader, was first organized 
on April 5, 1926, and chartered on or near 
the same date; we have been in existence as 
Scouts, chums and a Jolly bunch of boys ever 
since. 

Our “log”* reads something like this: 

“On May 5, 1926, we, Troop I of the Boy 
Scouts of America, were organized under the 
excellent leadership of our Scoutmaster Mr. 
M. B. Joyner. 

On August 16, 1926, we packed our duffle 
bags and supply wagon and motored to Bur- 
well’s Bay (incidently about a mile up the 
beach from Burwell’s Bay proper) there we 
pitched camp and enjoyed ourselves to the 
greatest extent as boys will. Our daily routine 
ran something like this: 6:30 Reveille, 7:00 
“chow,” 8:00 to 11:00 policing the grounds, 
general instructions, etc., 11:00 to 12:00 swim- 
ming, 12:00 to 1:00 lunch hour, 1:00 to 5:30 
games and further instructions also tests given, 
5:30 to 6:00 supper or “dinner” hour, 6:00 to 
9:30 gathering around the camp-fire reading, 
telling stories, studying for tests and other 
things interesting to boys, 9:30 “‘ Taps.” 

On the date of October 29, 1926, we were 
transported to the grounds of the Surry 
County Fair Association there to act as Guards, 
messengers, guides, ticket agents, gate keepers, 
and numerous other things. We had our 
camp on the grounds, also, we had a ladies’ 
rest tent and first aid wagon which was a 
great curiosity to the smaller children and 
some of the “grown ups” as well. On the 
3oth, we led the Dendron High School in the 
parade and won lots of favorable ¢ompliments. 

Just before Christmas of the same year we 
proceeded to gather up presents for two old 
ladies that were in need of help. This seemed 
to be greatly appreciated by them both. 

During the month of August, 1927, we were 
transported to “Jamestown,” the site of 
the first permanent settlement of America. 
Here we pitched camp again to spend two 
weeks of joyous camp life, as we had before in 
camp. But here we also had some work to 
do; a few days after camp had been set up a 
schooner anchored off the Island, and one of 
our brother Scouts was brought ashore with 
a wounded leg. He was at once taken to the 
Hospital at Williamsburg by our boys; on 
his return the schooner was signalled by one 
of our boys, and told of the boy’s condition; 
they at once sent a skiff ashore and carried 
him aboard. The following morning they 
weighed anchor and slowly sailed away. 

So much for our troop activities, now for 
the surroundi We are well surrounded 
with historical points of interest, from the 
time of the first settlement through the Civil 
War. We are situated about twenty miles 
from the site of the first settlement at James- 
town, between which is the oldest brick house 
in the state said to be the home of Capt. 
John Smith, back of which is Smith’s old fort, 
the earth breastworks are still discernable. 
Fifteen miles from our headquarters is located 
the: old “Castle” known locally as Bacon’s 
Castle, the home of Nathaniel Bacon, spoken 
of in the history of Virginia. 

We are located in the County of Surry, “The 
Mother of Counties.”” Swann’s Point, another 
historical point of interest, is about twelve 
miles from us also. We are forty-seven miles 
from the place of the “Battle of the Crater,” 
during the Civil War. The old Colonial 
mansion of the Allan Estate is still standing in 
the now small town Claremont, which has been 
in existence since colonial times. 

There are numerous other points of historic 
interest near us which space does not permit 
us to mention. 

There are also the sites of old Surry Indian 
homes near us; these tribes were: Rappa- 
hannocks, the Quioughcohanocks, the Notto- 
ways and other tribes. 

It has been of great interest to us to visit 
these old places and see the places inhabited 
by our forefathers. 





Don’t miss 


Silent Scot, Oregon Adventurer 


Beginning in the next issue 





Help 
Start It 


HINK of this, fellows! 

You, yourself, playing ina 

band like this... not next 
year, but right now. Yes, it is possi- 
ble. You can do it if you can whistle 
or hum a tune, And if there’s no 
band for you to join, we'll help 
you start one. 

Get your buddies interested. Then 
take it up with your scout leaders, your 
school teachers, or your Dads. Show 
them this ad. Tell them Conn has been 


organizing and equipping bands for 50 
yeaes. Tell ate Commrctljmecrpcetbend, 











: ‘WORLD'S 
“? 


C. G. CONN, id., 407 Conn Bids., Seine 





And in 90 days from the first rehearsal 
you'll be ready for your first concert. 


Our organizer takes care of all de- 
tails. Easy financing plan, for individ- 
ual instruments or complete set. You 
make progress in the ‘eee rehearsals. 
Everybody is ‘‘pepped up,” and when 
the band steps out for its first parade 
- -- Oh, Boy! 

2 — Reb NOW for fur- 
er facts about opportuni 
sohevesbendalvonreiinees. Theee’s 

no obligation, of course. 


Conns are Famous as 
Easy to“Play 


Conn instruments have always been 
known for remarkable ease of playing. 
On the saxophone Be play a tune in 
one hour! The world’s great bands, pro- 
fessional and amateur, use Conns. 

Perfect scale from lowest tohighest reg- 
ister. Improved, simplified key a mom 
Adjustable valve mechanism. Lightning- 
like slide action. Famous hydraulic ex- 
pansion process provides smooth-as-glass 
interior,perfect carriage for sound waves. 


FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS, 
on any Conn. Send coupon now for free literature 
and details of trial offer. Remember, Conn is the 
Only maker of every instrument used inthe band, 





INSTRUMENTS 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS © 














Ind. Gentlemen: Please send Pan 
bandsnthour cbleation (Stsead litera: St. or R.F.D pre 
ture and details of trial on’ City, State. 

Ch ) County. 
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Boys, You Can Play 
ina Band LikeThis 








This book, printed in five colors, 
tells oe amy of marbles and 

how marble games and 
po 2 aman may be played with 
= sa tee A copy will be 


pt of your 
doe} Looe 1 Hae + with cents in 


cubes: For 10 cents additional 
a box of eleyen Akro _ 
will be sent you. Send toda 


Enter your name in your local 
marble tournament. You may 
be sent to Atlantic City—ex- 
penses paid. Be a Champion! 


TRAQE MARK 


Insist that this trade-mark - 
on the packages containing 

cables you buy. Ic is the only 
genuine Akro trade-mark. It 
— you against substicm- 





MOoonles or FLINTIES— 
As You Like 


Great stuff, these Akro Agates! Gee! 
Cardinals or Ambers, Blues or Greens 
—Moonies or Flinties, as you like. 


Akro Moonies and Flinties are per- 
fect. They're the finest, prettiest mar- 
bles y’ever saw. Boy, but they're 
beauties! The way they shine, you'd 
almost think they were alive. 

Akro Agates (the new name for marbles) 
are the last word in marbles—made 
only by Akro. They cost but little 
and’ most good dealers have them. 


Moonies and Flinties may help you 
shoot your way to a championship. 
Use them—and watch the Scripps- 
Howard and other leading newspapers 
for tournament details. 


Tue Axro Acate Co. 


CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
DEPT. B-6 


‘DAD PLAYED MARBLES, TOO” 








You can’t be a real First Aider 
without this peachy Kit 


If one of your pals should have an accident, you'd 
want to be right on the job. And you can be when 
you carry this First Aid Kit in your pocket or on 
your Scout belt. For it holds everything you need 
to apply First Aid, quickly and correctly . . . swabs, 
bandages, gauze, adhesive plaster and instruction 
book. And it costs only 75 cents, with canvas carry- 
ing case, at your drug store, or from the Supply 
Department, Boy Scouts of America. 


Bauer & Black ..... Chicago « New York . Toronto 


OB. &B., 1927 





THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KIT . . . MADE TO THE 
SPECIFICATIONS OF BOY: SCOUT HEADQUARTERS 
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“THE time has come,” the walrus said, 

“To speak of many things,” especially 
the matter of cash prizes for puzzle-answers. 
Turn to your January number and read the 
conditions there stated. 

Cash prizes are to be given to scouts solving 
all the puzzles for three consecutive months; 
it began with the January number which 
started off with a bang—thirty contestants! 
February and March still to hear from, and 


| then the _ — will be awarded. The lucky 
d 


ones will eir names in print. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 


Vernon McCord, $1. Paul Harris, $1. 
Russell Danielson, $1. 


Connected Diamonds 
(Prize Puzzle) 


(In solving, follow the above diagram, 
though each is a séven-letter diamond instead 
of five.) 

I. Upper Lert-Hanp Diamonn: t. In cau- 
tiously. 2. However. 3. Money given in 
addition to agreed compensation. 4. A mad- 
man. 5. An instructor. 6. A respectful title. 
7. In cautiously. 

II. Upper RiGHT-HAND DraAMonpD: 1. In 
cautiously. 2. To fatigue. 3. Renowned. 

4. Where King Arthur held his court. 5. 
Gold. 6. A tile-maker’s mold. 7. In cau- 
tiously. 

fri Lower Lerr-sanp Dramonp: 1. In 
cautiously. 2. A small bed. 3. A song of 
praise. 4. A small crown. 5. Having a tone. 
6. Conducted. 7. In cautiously. 

IV. Lower RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND. 1. 
In cautiously. 2. Todevour. 3. A vestibule. 
4. A species of armadillo. 5. A commercial 
vehicle. 6. Anox of Tibet. 7. In cautiously. 
—RussELL DANIELSON. 


Cross-word Enigma 
(Prize Puzzle) 

My first is in card but not in hope; 

My second in hope but not in card; 
So are my third and fourth and fifth; 

My sixth is in card but not in hope; 

My seventh, in hope but not in card; 
So is my eighth. 

My ninth is in card but not in hope; 
So is my tenth. 

My whole is a venomous snake. 

Vernon McCorp. 


Word-square 
1. Intricate loops. 2. An indentation in a 
wall. 3. A body of water. 4. Dissolves. 5. 
Reason.—EuUGENE WISNIEWSKI. 


A Poet’s Acrostic 
53 2 42 

— 2— 18 
4.07 
i. >. 8 & 
_, aL | 
6 2 — 23 
49 46 50 35 
— §2 19, 26 
ie ey ae 
24. 25 10 — 
I 7 %4 33 
21 10 — 31 
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— 13 32 30 
— 22 — 36 
Ss. 2S. = 
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3 20 38 17 


Reaptnc Across: 1. Fatigued. 2. A small 
bay. 3. A South American animal. 4. To 
rent, 5. To tinge deeply. 6. A collection of 
maps. 7. Swamp. 8. Ascolding woman. 9. 
Tramps. 10. Garret. 11. What our soldiers’ 
uniforms were made of. 12. Era. 13. A 
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pole carried as an emblem of office. 14. To 
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color. 15. Upright.- * A tool for boring. 
17. Hearsay. 18. An an 

When these words ive been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters (represented by 
stars) will spell the name of a famous poet; 
the letters represented by the figures from 1 to 
6, from 7 to 17, from 18 to 24, from 25 to 36, 
and from 37 to 53 each name one of his works, 
—Epwin BoEcER. 


Charade 


My first is a name that sounds honest and true, 

Perhaps it is borne by your father or you; 

My Jast may be wielded to bring much renown 

Or to bring much reproof upon country or town; 

My whole you must know as a gay little fellow, 

Dressed sometimes in green but more often in 
yellow. 


PReheadings 
1. Behead a luminous body, and leave a 
sailor. 2. Behead work, and leave to lubricate. 
3- Behead dry, and leave to free from. 4. 
Behead warlike accouterments, and leave 
part of the head. 5. Behead two and a quarter 
inches, and leave to be sick. 6. Behead a 
ine name, and leave to obstruct. 7. 
Behead no one, and leave a unit. 8. Behead a 
journey, and leave to undo. 
The initials of the eight little words will spell 
a Spanish sportsman.— WESLEY WICHMANN. 


A Military King’s Move . 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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By beginning at a certain letter and following 
the king’s move in chess (which is one square 
at a time in any directior) the names of nine 
military titles may be spelled out.—PavuL 
Harris. 


Answers to March Puzzles 


ZiczaG. First Day of Spring. Reading 
across: 1. Falter. 2. Dismal. 3. Sermon. 
4. Season. 5. Presto. 6. Nimrod. 7. Normal. 
8. Crayon. 9. Broken. to. Effort. 11. 
Solace. 12. Spires. 13. Parcel. 14. Marine. 
15. Parent. 16. Spring. 

LETTER REBUSES. 1. M-on-ey. 2. R-in-g. 
3. G-on-g. 4. L-on-g-in-g. 5. W-in-g. 

Worp Pvuzz1e. 1. Yarn. 2. Vary. 3. 
Fare. 4. Lark. 5. Bard. 6. Yard. 7. tek 
8. Carp. 9. Mars. 10. Dart. 11. Barm. 
12. Wary. 13. Hare. 14. Pare. 15. Part. 
16. Rare. 17. Garb. 18. Tare. 19. Tarn. 
20. Park. 

A PRoverBIAL Acrostic. Initials, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. From 1 to 54, “Early to bed 
and early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise”; from 55 to 94, “Never 
put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day.” 
Cross-words: 1. Bathymetry. 2. Endow- 
ments. 3. Norwegians. 4. Journalism. 5. 
Aspiratory. 6. Makeweight. 7. Indefinite. 
8. Newfangled. 9. Faithfully. 10. Re- 
pudiator. 11. Anthropoid. 12. Nebulosity. 
13. Kinematics. 14. Likelihood. 15. Im- 
passable. 16. Negatively. 

CONNECTED DiAmMonps. From 1 to 6, 
Cesar; 7 to 16, Mark Antony. I. B, lea, 
bench, ace, h. II. H, bat, hares, tea, s. III. 
H, rim, hikes, met,s. IV. S, why, shoot, yon, t. 

METAMORPHOSIS. Boys, buys, buds, bids, 
rids, ride, rife, life. 

Novet Douste Acrostic. Primals, Ethan; 
third row, Allen. Cross-words: 1. Enable. 
2. Talent. 3. Helmet. 4. Acetic. 5. Nansen. 
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Chuck Gibbs 


Tells Some Important 
Truths About Fishing 


Chuck Gibbs used to be called 
“Butterfingers” by his bunch, 
because he seemed so awkward. 
But two years ago his Dad 
bought him some new fishing 
tackle and now he’s the cleverest 
angler in his crowd! We per- 
suaded Chuck to write you 
young fishermen of America the 
following message: 


tt 


i 


a 
SHR 
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Chuck Libby. 

Thanks, Chuck. We'll back every- 
thing you say. And if any of you 
fellows want to know more about this 
@ackle recommended by Chuck, we'll 
be glad to send you our new illus- 
trated catalog. It’s mighty interest- 
ing, helpful and you can have it free. 
Just write, today. 





0a 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
14 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
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The Sianeemenata’ 


(Continued from page 9) i 


of being the master of the sword. But on the 
whole the disguises were complete and at the 


‘| intermission the dancers flocked below to walk’ 


about the enclosed balcony over the Hudson 
and discuss who was who. 

“Lewis, you’ll take my coat in with you,— 
that’s a dear! I know I'll never find it in the 
girls’ dressing room.” 

“Certainly, Mary, I'll put it in with mine.” 

Few noticed the couple that had just arrived. 
The girl was rather tall, and that part of her 
face not hidden by her mask was clear and 
flushed by the blizzard outside. A few snow- 
flakes clung to the net that bound her luxuriant 
hair. When her escort removed her coat, a 
gypsy princess stood revealed. She stood near 
a large bronze cannon built into the wall while 
her companion dis’ of the two coats. He 
returned as a full fledged circus clown, his face 
heavily chalked in white and red. 

“What a lovely place, Lewis! And such a 
beautiful staircase! -Do they dance upstairs?” 
; Yes, there is the music now. Shall we go 
up ” 

“How thrilling! Have you made out a nice 
dance card for me? Do I get lots of partners?” 

“Heaven help us if you do!” whispered 
‘Lewis’ as they walked up the double staircase. 
“But you surely look like the genuine article, 
Jimmy—I mean, Mary!” 

“You are so clevah, Lewis. Are all cadets as 
clevah as you?” 

“Officers, you terrible female, not cadets! If 
an officer had heard you our goose would have 
been cooked. Here, take my hand, and remem- 
ber it is a foxtrot and I’m doing the leading.” 

They caught the rhythm of the music and 
were swept into the stream of dancers. Mary 
gave little gasps of delighted astonishment as 
they passed the war trophies that were cleverly 
worked into the decorative scheme of the ball- 
room. Bronze cannons of Mexican battlefields 
formed built-in columns of the ceiling. Battle- 
flags rich in glory hung from one end of the 
hall, and paintings of famous military chiefs 
lined the walls. The names of many battles 
were raised in gilt letters around the rim of the 
ceiling. 

“Tt’s wonderful!” sighed Mary happily as 
the music stopped. “I’ve never been in such a 
marvelous place!” 

“No, not since your last plebe dancing 
lesson,” Lou started to say, but Napoleon and 
George Washington, with Josephine and 
Martha, strolled by at that time, as he con- 
tented himself with stepping heavily on his 
fair partner’s silver slippers and said pleasantly, 
“T’m so you like it. I hope you'll stay 
at West Point a while.” 

“So do I!” returned Mary with unexpected 
fervor. ‘But one never knows, does one!”’ 

“No, never. Ceasar’s Ghost, Mary! Look 
who’s coming this way!” 

“You mean the Roman Gladiator—! Gee 
willikins, Lou, it’s Hardboiled Joe!” 

“Tt certainly is, without a mask. Look un- 
concerned, Mary. He won’t recognize us.” 

Captain Steele did not recognize them, but 
nodded as he . Lou, although an icy 
hand clutched his heart, gave a friendly wave. 
It worked so well that in the exuberance of the 
moment he threw caution to the winds and 
hailed the captain. 

“T say, Steele, let me present you to Miss 
Gordon.” 

Captain Steele turned around with just the 
hint of a frown. He was notoriously no ladies’ 
man. His avoidance of the gentle sex was one 
of the standing jokes of the post. He made the 
best of the situation, however, cordially bowed 
to Mary, and joined the two of them. 
“Gordon isn’t her real name, you know, 
_—_ But when we unmask you’ll know who 

e is.” 

“In that case you may never know,”’ stniled 
Mary sweetly. “I have a simply poisonous 
cold and I’m afraid I must ask Lewis to take 
me back early.” 

“That’s a shame, Miss Gordon! But there’s 
the music again. May I have this dance?” 
Before the astonished Lou could say a word 
Hardboiled Joe and Mary Gordon were gliding 
away in a waltz. Lou almost choked to death. 
Every nerve in Mary’s body was tingling as 
she tried to adjust herself to this unexpected 
turn of events. She collected herself and con- 
peneaed oe her partner’s remarks. He was 

i t 


talking Lou. 
“*His face is familiar, but with that mask on 
I can’t quite place it.” 
“You mean Lewis?” 
“Yes. Is that his real name?” } 





“Tt is his name until the unmasking. From 








to prepare. Postu: 
but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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Write for your 


“ PERSONAL SCORE BOARD 





today... 





youll want it 


to record a summer of progress 


IGHT now the bluebird is just 

getting settled, but summer 

weather—outdoor weather—is just 
around the corner! 


You’ll be lugging out your camping - 


duds, hankering for the feel of a canoe 
paddle again, ready to hit the outdoor 
trail. And this year, learn what the 
outdoors does for you! 


We’ll send you the scoreboard that ‘ 


will tell you—and send it free! This 
personal score board is a month-by- 


month record -of. your: height and» 


weight. Hang it in your room. Mark 
up your score each month. Check up 
on your progress and see how much 
added weight and muscle you can 
carry back to school next fall! 

The hiking and the swimming and 
the vigorous outdoor life will do won- 
ders for you. But give them a helping 
hand! Follow the simple training table 
rules that coaches agree build athletes! 
Get lots of sleep—eat sensible food— 
and find yourself a sensible mealtime 
drink, too! A training table drink— 
Instant Postum, made with hot milk. 

You'll like it! It’s a real man’s 
drink. A cupful of satisfaction, 
whether you have it at home 


MAIL 


ishment of milk and the wholesome- 
ness of Postum. And because Postum 
contains no caffein, the harmful ele- 
ment that makes athletes beware of 
other common drinks. Instead, Instant 
Postum is made of wholesome grains 
—whole wheat and bran—roasted to 
bring out the delicious flavor. 


Instant Postum is prepared in a 
jiffy. Just add hot milk and a little 
sugar. Stir—and, there’s the king of 
score-building drinks, ready to help 
you boost’ yours! 


Give this healthful drink a 30 days 
trial. We’ll send you the first week’s 
supply of Instant Postum, free. We’ll 
send the score board with it. Put down 
your first score. For a month have 
Instant Postum, made with milk, as 
your meal-time drink. Then compare 
your score and see if it isn’t positive 
proof that you should stick to Postum! 


(The score board is also a world’s 
record board. It gives the very latest 
official records in most major sports, 
which makes it still more welcome on 
your wall. Send in the coupon for your 
chartandtheInstantPostumrightnow.) 


THIS COUPON NOW! 





or around some lonely camp- 





fire. A rich, fragrant drink— 
and a great score builder! 


A score builder because it 
combines the valuable nour- 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


P.—B.L.—4-28 


My personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 








Name 
Pastas is one of the Post Health Products, aes 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant City State 








Postum, made in the cup by adding boilin, 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
m Cereal is also easy to make, 








In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Company, Ltd. 
rio 


812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Onta: 
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“You stay here and guard camp, old 
fellow. Next time I’ll take you along.” 
King wags his bushy tail and growls a 
pleading growl. Of course, he wants to 
go. Everyone likes to ride in Snag Reed’s 
“Old Town Canoe” and, Snag Reed’s 
dog — being nine-tenths human — likes 
to ride in it too. 

For “Old Town Canoes” slide forward 
smooth and fast. They rest lightly on 
the water and respond instantly to every 
stroke of the blade. 

Also, they’re mighty good-looking 





canoes, Each is patterned after an actual 
Indian model. If you want a canoe to 
be proud of and one that will last you 
for years and years, get an “Old Town.” 

New catalog gives prices and com- 
plete information about all models, in- 
cluding paddling and sailing canoes, 
square-stern canoes, dinghies, etc. Also 
fast, seaworthy boats for Outboard 
Motors—racing step-planes, baby buzz 
hydroplanes, etc. Write for free copy 
today. OLp Town Canoe Co., 894 Middle 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 








Jf The Signal for 
Happy Feet 


You know the one position and three mo- 
tions of the General Service Code. Say, 
boy, if you want to know your als from 
oe Cy — up, slip into a pair of Excelsior 


shoes 
like t 





Scout Shoes. When you see Excel- 


sior you know that’s the al for happy 
feet—comfort, style and wear. 

Your organization signaled us to make your 
as part of the official outfit. ou'll 
he style, and the quality will go over 
big with Mother and Dad. If you don’t 
know who sells them in your town, ask us— 
we'll tell you and send you a booklet you'll 
be tickled to get. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 


Department C 


| Authorized Manufacturer of Official Boy Scout 


and Seascout Shoes 


Portsmouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Be sure to get one 
of these booklets. 





Official Scout 
Service Shoe 





what he has told me, I think you know him 
quite well.” 

In and out among the gayly colored throng 
they danced. Captain Steele’s steps were cor- 
rect but he lacked rhythm. Dancing was 
obviously not his favorite pastime. Both of 
them were glad when the music stopped, and 
they started back to look for Lou. As they 
made their way through the crowd Mary 


as they recognized Captain Steele with a 
dancing partner. She even thought she over- 
heard one of them say, “ Hardboiled Joe fallen 
at last!” Captain Steele was evidently in for 
some friendly joshing to-morrow. 

And now Captain Steele was handing her 
back to Lou. 

“Thanks very much for the dance, Miss 
Gordon, and Lewis, thanks very much for the 
introduction.” 

“Yes, sir.” replied Lou, and then stood pet- 
rified. But it was too late. The “‘sir” was out, 
and Captain Steele was piercing him with his 
gray eyes. He turned towards Mary. 

“Please forgive an unpardonable piece of 
rudeness, Miss Gordon, but may I have a word 
alone with Lewis?” 

Mary’s heart skipped a beat. Lou was dis- 
covered! She looked at the two men in blank 
dismay, and caught Lou’s quick nod of assent. 
She turned coldly to the captain. 

“Certainly, if you think it necessary.” 

Captain Steele looked terribly embarrassed 
at the rebuff, but nevertheless led Lou to a 
quiet corner. : 

“What have you to say for yourself, Mr. 
Walker?” His tone was icy and sent chills up 
and down Lou’s back. 

“Nothing, sir. I took a chance,—and failed.” 

“We don’t think the less of a cadet for taking 
a chance, Mr. Walker. If they get caught they 
take their medicine and that is the end of it. 
But you have evidently dragged some young 
lady into your escapade. Do you realize what a 
distardly trick that is?” 

Lou realized more than that. He realized 
that Jimmy was as yet undiscovered and might 
get away safely. 

“You doubtless told her it was a cadet mas- 
querade, and now the least you can do is to 
keep her in ignorance of the trick you have 
played on her. To save her embarrassment I 
will let you tell her that you have been called 
off on important duty, and that I will take 
your place. Then you will return immediately 
to barracks and be prepared for a good juicy 
report against you tomorrow, Mr. Walker.” 


Gordon and bring her back to you.” 

Lou made his way to the plush covered 
bench where Mary was sitting and turned his 
thumbs down expressively. . 

“The jig is up, Jimmy, at least for me. But 
Hardboiled Joe still thinks you are genuine 
and is going to take my place to—don’t laugh 
—save you from embarrassment.” 

“Save me from the deuce! I’ll take my slug 
alone with you, Lou!” 

“Don’t be an idiot, Jimmy. You can’t help 
me by getting slugged yourself. Who'll provide 
the boodle if we are both confined to our rooms? 
Here he comes now,—don’t be a fool!” 

“What a mess I’ve got you into, Lou! I 
won’t be a fool, because I think I see a chance 
to get us out. Maybe things can be patched up. 
Here he is. I’m so sorry, Lewis, that you must 
see about the guard. It’s terribly nice of you, 
Captain Steele, to bother with me. I hope I 
won’t be too much of a nuisance.” 

“Tt’s a great pleasure.” replied Captain 
Steele, lying like a gentleman. ‘“Goody-bye, 
er-Lewis. I’ll see you tomorrow, I’m sure.” 

“T’m sure you will,” replied the undaunted 
Lous. “ ight, Mary.” 

About two dances later Captain Steele 
realized with much annoyance and some terror 
that every officer at the dance was taking note 
of his ——— interest in the gypsy princess. 
The bachelors were lamenting his fall from 
grace. The married officers were preparing to 
welcome him to their ranks. Captain Steele’s 
thoughts were black and bitter, and the pro- 
spect of the friendly banter he would receive in 
the ¢ coming days made him rage to himself. No 
one would believe that Hardboiled Joe had not 
dropped his réle of woman-hater. 

Another dance was about to begin, and a 
clear trumpet call preceded the music to signal 
an announcement. A dancer ludicrously 
dressed as Pan raised his voice above the whis- 
perings of the crowd and announced that at 
the end of that dance all would unmask. Cap- 
tain Steele breathed an immense sigh of relief. 
Mary began to cough violently. 

I’m so sorry to bother you, Captain Steele,” 
she gasped between coughs. “My cold has 
suddenly turned worse. Will you take me 
home now?” 

Ordinarily he would have protested. He 
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“Very well, sir. I’ll go and explain to Miss | * 
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WeShipOnApproval ANG | 
Select the bicycle you \ 
prefer from the 44 

styles, colors, and sizes. \ 
We will ship it subject to 


our approval and trial. \ 


irect From Factory. 


Save $10 10825? crenses enter into the 


cost and selling prices of oon bicycles. Factory-to- 
Rider saves you big money and assures you of service 
when necessary. Prices From $21.50 Up. 


We allow 30 days to try and test the 
bicycle. If it does not suit—then return at 
our expense and your trial will not cost you 
a penny. Do business direct with the 
makers of Ranger —Pathfinder — 
Crusader bicycles. 


H $450 Guaranieed.Lamps,wh 
Tires Pasa pony 


Each EQuipment. Low prices, 


Write for catalog and tree . 
Mead cycieco., Dept.G-16, Chicago 








BOYS! “Chieftain” is swift as an arrow— 
smooth-running as a birch canoe—strong as 
an Indian buck! We guarantee to give you 
FOUR new wheels for any single one of these 
new, big, FULL BALLOON wheels that 
comes apart in actual service. The new 
concealed SPRING action construction 
means many more hours of tireless skating 
than the old fashioned age-hardening rubber 
cushions. The strongest skate made! Ask 
your dealer—or write! 

KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
Kokomo Indiana 
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Guided by this. mvieed hundsods a ee ge = 
—— u lent, Lecause it develops i- 
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y 
spare time from the sale of drawings. en through 
school, many have secured fine positions as cartoon- 
ists and are now earning from $50 
to $300 per week. 


Make this Interesting Test 
Whether you think have tal- 
ent or not, send NOW for my new 
comees> chart to test your a! A 
rl send examples of students’ 
work and in facts e 
possibilities in cartooning for YOU. 

State Your Age . a 
Address C. N. Landon, Director 
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3696 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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New Model 


PocketGen 


You can see for your- 
self how good looking 
the new model Pocket 
Ben is.... And it’s 
thoroughly reliable, 
too! SOME watch! 


That’s why it’s such 
a favorite among both 
men and boys. 

Sold everywhere for 
$1.50. With dial you 
can see in the dark, 
$2.25. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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people were. But to get rid of his partner he 
would willingly have remained forever in 
ignorance. He murmured a polite regret about 
her cold and began taking her downsiairs 
before she could change her mind. 

As they reached the dressing rooms Mary 
remembered that her coat was in the men’s 
room. It was a crucial moment but the captain 
unwittingly saved the day. 

““My coat is in my car,” he said at the door 


best costumes, and discover who the ar 


of the girls’ dressing room. “I'll get thecar | ~ 


now and bring it to the front door and then 
come in and get you.” 

‘All of the crowd was upstairs for the un- 
masking and as soon as the captain left her 
Mary darted into the empty men’s coat room 
and recovered her coat. 

“Thank heavens I’ll be Jimmy and a ‘he’ 
soon,” she muttered as she stood in the vesti- 
bule and waited for the car. “And then I must 
break the news! Whew—!” ‘The car drove 
up at that moment and she scuttled through 
the snow and sank back into the roomy seat of 
the roadster. 

“T suppose you are staying at the Thayer 
Hotel, Miss Gordon?” 

Jimmy evaded the question. 

“Please drive me by barracks. I’d love to see 
them at night.” 

The oddness of the request was lost in Cap- 
tain Steele’s eagerness to get rid of her. Slowly 
the car drew away from Cullum Hall, passed 
the Library and Academic Buildings, and 
approached Old Barracks. When they reached 
it Jimmy touched the captain’s arm. 

“Stop here, please.” 

The captain looked at Jimmy in astonish- 
ment. The mask was gone and within the 
costume of a gypsy princess Cadet. James 
Leslie was fixing him with a determined look. 
The car stopped with a jerk. 

‘So you are a pair with Mr. Walker, I see.” 

Jimmy shivered at the hardness of the voice. 
It took every ounce of nerve he had to meet 
that grim look. 

“Yes, sir, I was with Mr. Walker. But I 
wasn’t discovered until I chose to be.” 

“No. You hid behind a woman’s dress. I 
congratulate you.” ; 

“Yes, sir. I mean, no, sir.” 

“You just couldn’t leave without letting me 
know what a smart cadet you were, could you? 
It was worth a six months’ slug to you to let 
me know who my femme was, wasn’t it?”’ 

Jimmy flushed hotly. , 

“You are mistaken, sir! I have an altogether 
different reason for letting you know who I was. 
I persuaded my roommate to come with me to- 
night. I feel that I have gotten him into trouble, 
and I’m trying to save him from the slug.” 

“Mr. Walker is responsible for his own 
actions. You will both be reported tomorrow. 
Get back to your room at once.’”’ He opened 
the door of the car but Jimmy did not move. 

“Did you hear me, Mr. Leslie?” 

“Yes, sir. But I’ve got something to say. 
As you know, I arranged that every officer at 
the dance saw us together. You overheard 
enough talk to know that they think you have 
fallen rather hard for that gypsy princess. If 
they knew a plebe in your company had made 
a fool of you, you would never live it down. 
Never! And so—” 

“Are you trying to blackmail me, Mr. 
Leslie?” 

“Tt isn’t blackmail, sir. I think the Corps of 
Cadets is entitled to know that a cadet can 
pull off just as many stunts as the cadets did 
in the days that you officers boast about. And 
of course, if the Corps hears of it, it won’t be 
long before every officer at West Point knows 
about it.” 

Captain Steele paled visibly. No one knew 
better than he that such a tremendous joke 
would dog him wherever he went. He would 
never hear the last of it. Jimmy silently 
watched the struggle go on within the man. 
It was a contest between a fear of ridicule and 
a sense of duty. Jimmy shrewdly guessed that 
both were strong elements of the captain’s 
character. For Lou’s sake he hoped the fear of 
ridicule would win. 

For several minutes Captain Steele said 
nothing. When he spoke his voice was bitter. 

“Very well, Mr. Leslie. Get back to your 
room.” 

Jimmy wanted to shout for joy. Lou and he 
were saved! He left the car and quietly made 
his way up to his room, which Lou had re- 
furnished since his dismissal from the dance. 
A few whispered. words to the wideawake 
Lou, a hasty discarding of clothes, and Jimmy 
was in bed. But sleep would not come. Some- 
thing was lacking to make his triumph com- 
plete. Somehow he felt he had done violence to 
something within him, and it would not let 
him rest. He tried to place his finger on it, but 
it eluded him. He tried to tell himself that any 
cadet would be proud to have pulled off such a 

































clever act. But,—well, something was wrong. 
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for | 
Money and Prizes 





It’s easy! Thousands 
of boys are making 
their own _ spending 
money every week; 
all of them started like you—with- 
out any experience. We supplied 
everything and showed them how 
to make money the very first 
week. 


You can do the same. Join the 
Crowell Junior Salesmen and have 
the greatest fun in the world. It 
only needs a few minutes of your 
spare time a week and you will 
be repaid many times over. 


Besides a regular weekly income 
you will win wonderful prizes. 
Everything for camping from a 
flashlight to a scout uniform. Bi- 
cycles, radios, big league baseball 
outfits—all without cost. 


Fill in the coupon now and I'll 
send you all information and a 
big catalog of prizes. Don’t delay! 
Don’t hesitate! Take the first 
step on the happy road of 
money and prizes. 
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JIM THAYER 

Dept. 50 

THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Thayer: I would like to hit the bull’s-eye and make money and win prizes. 
Please tell me how. 
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THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS IS THE SHOT THAT HITS" 








GOOD ‘NEWS! 
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°410 Shotguns 
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UPPOSE you. never. had to clean the inside of the barrel 
any more. Suppose you could get shells for your .410 
shotgun that would prevent rust and pitting in the barrel. 


Sounds impossible, but it is true. Remington has applied | 
the Kleanbore principle to .410 gauge shells. No more 
cleaning; no more rusting or. pitting—if.you use Remington | 
Kleanbore shells exclusively. You know how important 
this is for the small gauge gun. | 
This rust proofing feature is not th i i 

Kleanbore Shells. e They are loaded enh SF err ae | 


powder. Have an entirel b - i 4 izes: 
Pee and 9, chilled ely new battery-cup primer. Shot sizes: 4, 5, 6, 


| The new .410 Kleanbore Nitro Express shell has a 2% inch case. A real 
long range load. It will surprise you the way it reaches out. 


For guns chambered to take 2-inch shells only, Kleanbore Nitro Club 
2-inch shells are available. 


And the price—costs no more than ordinary .410’s. 


Ask your dealer for Remington Kleanbore .410”. 
There is only one Kleanbore. Avoid ienieations. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway * Established 1816 » New York City 





Remington, 


© 1928 R. A. Co. 
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i Success / 


The boy who is a Western Union 
messenger or a scout receives in- 
valuable training and knowledge 
which unmistakably prepare him 
for leadership. As James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive, expresses it: 


“I am glad to recommend ‘Western 
Union messenger service as a training 
school for boys because I feel sure that 
it develops resourcefulness, alertness, 
courtesy, pluck and’ dependability as 
well as many other of the fundamental 
qualities covered in our Scouting 
Program, which are indispensable to 
any boy or young man who is sincerely 
interested in making his own life a 
success. ”’ 
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Become a Western Union messenger. In this 
service you gain the character qualities which 
bring responsibility and success in the Western 
Union organization, or in any other employment 
which you may obtain through daily contacts 
with all lines of business. Messengers receive 
good pay, vacations with pay and many other 
advantages which you cannot obtain in any other 
way. 


Any Western Union manager will gladly explain 
Western Union messenger service-in detail. 


WESTERN UNION 
Messenger Service 
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| speak to the captain.” 
| 


| Leslie. I have decided to report you and Mr. 
i | Walker for that affair last night regardless of— 


| pression he expected to see registered on the 


| face of the cadet. To his amazement, the cadet 
| looked anything but disconcerted. In fact he 


“T say, Jimmy.” 

It was Lou, whispering from his alcove. 

“T’m listening, Lou.” 

“Can you get to sleep?” 

“No. Something’s the matter.” 

“Same here. Funny, isn’t it?” 

“Sure is. Say, Lou, I’m a bit disappointec 
in Hardboiled Joe.” 

““Soam I. I thought he was so conscientious, | 
somehow. Great sense of duty and all that. I | 
wonder... ” 

“What?” 

“T wonder if we didn’t take an unfair 
advantage of him?” * 

“T wonder, Lou. You know, He’s as sensi- 
tive to ridicule as a man can be. I don’t feel 
quite right about the whole thing. I wish—” 

“T know, Jimmy. I wish so, too.” 

“Do you, Lou? You don’t mind a six 
months’ slug?” 

“Shucks, no!” 

Jimmy felt a great load lifting. Now he 
knew why he could not sleep. And the thought 
that Lou felt the same way sent a warm glow 
of comradeship through him. 

“Goodnight, Lou.” 

“Goodnight, Jim. We’ll tell him tomorrow.” 

“Sure thing! I guess we can sleep now.” 


CAPTAIN STEELE was sitting at his desk 
in the orderly room listening to the cadets 

returning to their rooms from class. Someone 

knocked at the door and at his reply a cadet 

stepped in and saluted. 

| “Sir, Cadet Leslie would like permission to 





Captain Steele’s jaws clamped down and he 
rose from his seat. 
“T have something to say to you first, Mr. 


anything.” He looked for the dismayed ex- 


seemed to want to smile. 

“T am glad of that, sir.” 

““What—what did you say, Mr. Leslie?” 

“T said I was glad of that, sir. My room- 
mate and I decided that we did not play the game 
quite squarely, and I came to tell you that we 
were willing to take our medicine,—and keep 
quiet.” 

Captain Steele looked queerly at the cadet. 

“You mean that you and Mr. Walker see 
things in that light? 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

Captain Steele said nothing for a moment. 
An odd little satisfied smile played around his 
lips when he spoke. 

“You plebes are developing. You have 
acquired the most valued thing that West 
Point can give her sons,—a sense of duty.” 
He looked Jimmy over for a moment and 
seemed to take a new measure of the boy. “It 
will be a waste of my time to report you—and 
so I won’t.” 

He dismissed Jimmy with a salute, but re- 
called him before he reached the door. 

“‘ And by the way, Mr. Leslie, I have stopped 
inspecting chimneys.” 








Leapin’ Frog’s 
| Punishment 
| (Concluded from page 22) __|}| 
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he knew all about it, so I was some surprised 
the next second to see him step on it. Now, 
it was summer, an’ all the Chief had on his 
feet was a thin pair of deer-hide moccasins. 
That mouse-trap was a brand new one, too, 
an’ had a powerful spring. Understand? Well, 
there was a muffled sort of a click, an’ the wire 
came whangin’ down square on his big toe, 
an’ gld Leapin’ Frog jumped sky-high, a-yellin’: 
‘{Yow-ee-ee-ee!’ which is Indian for ‘my good- 
ness, that hurts.’ 

“Then he danced up an’ down on one foot, 
hollerin’ somethin’ fierce all the time, with the | 
trap still clingin’ affectshunite to his toe. I | 
couldn’t help but to put back my head an’ | 
burst out laughin’. The Chief heard me, an’ | 
quit his dancin’ sudden-like to look at me with | 
cold an’ narrowed eyes, an’ I felt sort o’ mean 
for laughin’ at him. Then he tried to take 
the trap off his toe, hoppin’ on one foot while 
doin’ it, an’ eyein’ me all the time steady. The 
foot he was dancin’ on, suddenly came up 
against the other trap I’d seen lyin’ there, an’ 
it snapped on his other big toe, an’ the old 
Indian let out the highest, shrillest yip I ever 
heard him give, an’ jumped so high he hit the 
top of the teepee an’ ’most went right on 
through. 

“Course, I couldn’t smother my mirth 
nohow, an’ laughed an’ laughed an’ laughed. 
Then I suddenly stopped, realizin’ all at once 
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The SIEVER ACE 


Model Airplane 


—flies 800 feet! 





IKE a real plane, with scientific design, 
unusual power, and light weight (334 
ounces.) 
30 inch wingspread. 
Flexible propeller and chassis. 
Detachable motor and wings. 


De Luxe Model, silk covered, 
all ready to ty... ... Sceeeee. sss $12.50 
Standard Model, paper covered, 
oil sence tat oS... ...'ceaeee ess $10.00 
Partly Assembled, (A day to build) 
is oa 3 acd cnickenaneceee $9.00 
pee are ore ser ee $8.00 
Knocked Down, (2 days to build) 
ie SO. os cee. ee $8.00 
IONS «05k sds kee $7.00 


Add 50 cents for shipping and packing. 
All materials and instructions included. 
Also a fine winding device. 

Catalog 10 cents. 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 
Dept. A, 421 S. Clark Street, Chicago 








Whenever there was any 
sort of roller skate compe- 
tition in the neighborhood, 
the rest of the boys and 
girls always asked one an- 
other that question—and 
finally they asked Bill. 


“I use CHICAGOS,” said 
Bill. “The ones with the 
high-speed ball-bearing 
wheels, and the silent, shock- 
absorbing rubber tires that 
won't slip when I speed an 

wear so much longer. And 
I read the instruction book, 
‘How to Roller Skate,’ from 


cover to cover. Book—it 
“CHICAGGC” 
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Write for this 
’s FREE 


| From all good dealers or sent direct on receipt of 


$4.00 and your dealer’s name. Look for Guarantee 


Tag and name on wheels. 
CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE Co. 
Established Over 20 Years 
4457 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill: 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


‘STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering av’ 

stuttering. ‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
11154 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis. 
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surprise and puzzie your inends with 
magic chemical tricks; make ink; dye 
cloth, test water and soil; write secret 














chemical stunts are easy with 
craft Junior. It’s the best box of fun 
you ever had! Get yours now. 
onty 25c PosTPAID 
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like the Great Stars 


New illustrated 32 page hook 
FREE 


wt H this new illustrated book 
you can improve your batting. 
Reading it is like taking lessons from 
thegreatstars. Yousee the positionof 
each at the plate; his swing and follow- 
through. There are several interesting 
chapters of advice on batting written 
by experts. Up-to-date batting records 
are given for both major leagues. Your 
free copy is waiting. All you have to 
do is mail the coupon! 


MAJOR LEAGUERS USE 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS 


One of the first rules for good batting 
is to have the right bat. It must fit 
your style. It must have balance and 
dependable driving power. Big lea- 
guers—nine out of ten of them—solve 
this problem by using Louisville Slug- 
ger bats. Finding any other bat in the 
bat-bag is like looking for the pro- 
verbial needle in the hay-stack. Louis- 
ville Slugger is the standard bat wher- 
ever baseball is played. 


Autograph Models of Your 
FAVORITE PLAYERS 


You can buy at your dealer’s the same 
bats used by Babe Ruth, Paul Waner, 
Lou Gehrig, Goose Goslin, Harry 
Heilman, Rogers Hornsby, Kiki 
Cuyler, Eddie Collins, Ty Cobb, Frank 
Frisch and other great sluggers. Get 
a Louisville Slugger and make your 
times at bat count, 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER 
Bats 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co.,Dept. L-2, L’ville,Ky. 
Send FREE copy of your ps ae baseball ™ 


Name 
Address____ Ra ene: 
City & State. 
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that Leapin’ Frog had quit his squealin’. I 
looked at him, an’ just as I looked he managed 
to get rid of both traps, an’ then whipped out 
his long skinnin’ knife an’ started towards me, 
a-wavin’ it around suggestive. I gave just 
one look, then let out a yell myself, an’ headed 
for the door flap, not even waitin’ to get to 
my feet. Behind me Leapin’ Frog let out a 
whole mess of yells, war-whoopin’ variety, an’ 
started after me. The crazy old loon had 
figgered that I’d set the traps somehow or 
other for him to catch his toes in. 

“T knew this was what all the trouble was 
about, but I didn’t think it would be a wise 
| plan to stop an’ try to explain it to him. Any- 
| way, I’d laughed at him, an’ that was enough 
| to make him riled. So I got outside as fast as 
I could, an’ then ran among the scattered 
tepees, aimin’ to get clear of them an’ hit 
for my shack. Right behind me came the 
Frog, wavin’ his long knife above him, an’ 
yellin’ somethin’ awful. His hollers attracted 
the attention of some of his braves, an’ they 
took up the yellin’ an’ tagged along behind the 
Chief, wonder‘n’ what it was all about, but 
thinkin’ it was a pretty good game, anyway. 


“I CAME to the end of the tents, an’ had 

" about two hundred yards of clear ground 
between me an’ my cabin’, which I proceeded 
to travel as quickly as I knew how. I was 
around fifty-five years old then, I guess, but 
believe me, you’d never have known it to see 
me runnin’. I just sprinted along, the law 
of gravity causin’ me to come down now an’ 
then, an’ touch the tops of the bumps, but 
mostly I just sailed through the air. Old 
Leapin’ Frog an’ his gang of braves wasn’t in 
my class at all, an’ was left away behind,"yellin’ 
themselves hoarse, an’ the Chief wavin’ his 
knife around sorrowful an’ runnin’ as fast as 
he could. 

“When I got to my cabin I opened the door, 
hopped in, an’ then barred it inside, an’ 
banged my window-shutter thing into place 
an’ barred it too. Then I watched old Leapin’ 
Frog an’ his braves through a crack, an’ saw 
them stop when about twenty yards from my 
shack, an’ talk over somethin’ among them- 
selves. They evidently decided that it would 
be useless to try to chase me out of my shack 
right then, an’ so old Leapin’ Frog shook his 
fist in my direction an’ yelled he’d give me sam 
hill when he got me, or Cree Indian to that 
meanin’, an’ then he limped back to his camp 
painful-like, with his braves walkin’ along 
behind him respectful, all jabberin’ together 
excited. 

“J watched them reach their camp an’ dis- 
appear among the tepees, an’ then began to 
wonder what I was infor. It was pretty plain 
to me that the Chief figgered I was somehow 
responsible for him havin’ a pair of sore toes, 
an’ it was also pretty plain that he meant 
I should suffer for it. It was late afternoon 
at the time, an’ I knew that if anythin’ was 
goin’ to be done about it, it would be done 
when dark came. An’ so I sat in my shack 
pretty blue an’ anxious, waitin’ for dark to 
come. 

“Sure enough, as soon as night came on, 
I saw a big fire started at Leapin’ Frog’s camp, 
an’ then saw all his braves an’ himself dancin’ 
around the flames, with the old men an’ 
squaws an’ kids gathered around the outskirts 
to watch. I knew this was a little preliminary 
bust-up before he an’ his gang started on a raid, 
an’ it wasn’t pleasant to think that I was the 
object of the raid, or maybe they was goin’ 
to use the fire to make roast beef out o’ 
me. I tell you, I started to do some tall 
worryin’, an’ thunk as I’d not thunk for a long 





time. 

‘Some half hour later I saw that the yellin’ 
an’ dancin’ ’round the fire had reached a fren- 
zied stage, an’ knew that pretty soon they’d 
be on their way tomy shack. I hadn’t thought 
of a plan, either. There was no use in stayin’ 
in the cabin an’ tryin’ to stand ’em off by 
throwin’ lead at them with my rifle, ’cause 
they'd chuck torches around an’ set fire to the 
place an’ burn it up. An’ then there was no 
use in tryin’ to sneak away right then an’ beat 
it into the air, ’cause I knew real well that there 
were some five braves scattered around my 
place to make sure I didn’t get away. How’d 
I know? ’Cause I’d counted the braves 
prancin’ ’round the fire, an’ found that five 
was missin’, 

“So I figgered there was only one thing to 
do, an’ that was to throw some kind of a scare 
into the Indians so they’d understand that 
they couldn’t monkey with me. With that 
thought in mind I pulled out that mess o’ junk 
I’d traded off that dude Austin, the one I told 
you about before, an’ took out the white sheet 
he had among his bedclothes. I cut a hole in 
the center of it for my head, an’ draped it 
over me like a poncho. 





(Continued on page 60) 




















You can own this fine 


New CORONA! 


Just a few monthly payments and this new Corona 


is yours! 


It’s the latest and most improved Corona, with standard 
four-row keyboard, wide carriage, 12-yard two-color 
ribbon—every improvement modern skill can apply to 


a portable typewriter. 


Corona is light, portable, yet it is unbelievably sturdy. 
This is due to the fact that the rigidly braced frame is of 
tough, light aluminum, the only material Corona Engi- 
neers have found to be light enough and strong enough 


’ for Corona. 


Corona is the only portable typewriter with a twenty- 
year record of proved durability. 


Every boy should own a Corona 


It’s a lot of fun writing letters on this fine machine— 
but that isn’t all. In high school and college, Corona 
is almost a necessity now-a-days. 


In business, toe, a knowledge of typewriting is valuable. 
Any business man of your acquaintance will tell you so. 


Examine Corona in your own home 


Our local representative will gladly leave a 
Corona at your home for you and your parents 
to examine at your leisure—and without obli- 
gation. Sold on convenient terms. 

Mail the coupon for illustrated folder showing 
the new Duco finished Coronas in actual colors. 
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L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
404 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Without obligation to me,. please send me a free copy of The 
Writer’s Guide—and complete information about Corona. 
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JUNIORCYCLES 


Hot diggity! | 


Bud Brown's got 


an Iver Johnson” 


Another sign that Bud is 
leader of the bunch 


¢ 


UD BROWN’S the kind of fellow 
who will get along. He always 
seems to do the right thing. He built 
a radio that worked, months before the 
other fellows even thought of it. 

Now he’s got an Iver Johnson Bi- 
cycle. He insisted on an Iver Johnson 
because he had learned that the frame 
and forks are made of high carbon 
seamless steel. tubing—for rugged 
stfength. He found that the two-piece 
crank set and two-point ball bearings 
with cups and cones turned from solid 
bars of special steel, heat treated, re- 
duce friction and take the work out of 
pedaling. And when he was told that 
the vital parts of an Iver Johnson are 
drop forged for double strength, he 
knew it would stand up under the strain 


ity. 
Be sure you get an Iver Johnson. Color 
choice of Iver Johnson Blue, Maroon, Green 
or Black with DUCO white head. Each model 
has best guaranteed equipment. See the Iver 
Johnson agent in your town. 


HANDSOME CATALOG FREE 
Catalog shows, in actual colors, the Iver 
ohneon models for boys and girls as well ee 
p+ Fog Also V: uniorcycles 
4 pe me ag ones. Witte Today for Catalog 
IVER. JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


New York, 151 Chambers Street 
aS 108 W. Lake Street 
Francisco, 717 Market Street 
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Hal Ryder reached down playfully, grabbed 


| the water dipper and tossed a cupful into Bun’s 


face. 

“Phooey!” sputtea.c Bun. “No, I’m awake 
all right .. . but I’m darn near drowned. 
Keep up the good work, Nick. Let’s shut this 
New Ferris gang out!” 

Nick grinned as he jerked off his sweater and 
started out to the mound. 

“Careful, you guys,” he warned. ‘Don’t let 
this sudden prosperity go to your heads!” 

The first of the eighth brought two more 
runs clattering across the plate for Yankville 
to zero for the home team and‘a glum silence 
settled over the field. This was proving a most 
disheartening and humiliating game to New 
Ferris to be walloped so decisively by a hitherto 
unknown and what a to be a scarcely 
organized team. True burden of Yankville’s 
defensive play had been manfully shouldered 
by Nick Eldred who had left little for Yank- 
ville’s infield and outfield to do but gobble in 
easy chances. Thus far New Ferris had se- 
cured but four measly singles of the scratch 
variety. Twice a batter had beaten a throw 
to first by a hair on hits to short. Once 
a ball had bounced through Ted Billings at 
third and a New Ferris man had reached 
first on an error but in no inning had more 
than one player gotten on base so that Nick 
had never been threatened. 

The last of the ninth brought New Ferris her 
last opportunity to score in a cause which was 
now admittedly lost. The scoreboard read, 
Yankville, 8; New Ferris, 0. And the Yank- 
ville pitcher, stumbling block for the entire 
New Ferris batting order, had given no evi- 
dence of weakening. 

“Only three more,” called Stub to Nick as 
he took his position behind the plate. “Cut 
’em down, big boy!” 

“Let ’em hit x4 me, I’ll take ’em for you!” 
promised Bun at second. 

As if in answer to this offer, the first batter 
spanked a hit over second and Bun, taking the 
ball off his shoe tops, hurled it at Hal Ryder 
on first with a confident gesture. But Bun 
paid the > for too much assurance by a wild 
pee which Hal could only manage to tick with 

is glove by a desperate leap upward. The 
batter continued on to second. 

“Much obliged,” he grinned. 

Bun kicked his cleats in the ed and ad- 
vanced toward Nick with an apo 

“All my fault, ” he pte ef “rn get 
the next one.” 

Nick grinned. “That’s all right,” he said. 

The next batter struck out. Nick was 
working hard for the crowning achievement of 
a shut-out victory. But the following batter 
hit sharply to right, and while Bun managed 
to knock the ball down by a great effort, the 
runner reached first while the man at second 
went down to third, 

“Give us a run!” begged a New Ferris fan. 
“Get going, you fellows!” 

And then Nick Eldred issued his first base 
onfball of the game in trying for another strike- 
out. Bases full, only one out! 


= 


A great many of them died directly they 
were put to do any work. 

So I told the captains of ships bringing 
horses over from Australia for the Constabulary 
that they would get a bonus of one pound 
(five dollars) for every horse they landed in 
really good condition. 

This meant a possible hundred pounds or 
more in the captain’s pocket, so you bet he 
slowed down his pace in bad weather, and 
opened u - all the hatches in hot weather, and 
so on. He took a real interest in his cargo, 
and in that way we got our horses in satis- 
factory condition from the very start. 


Discipline from Sense of Honor 


Ov. large force had necessarily to be 

scattered a great deal in s groups 
about that vast country; and not under close 
supervision by others; therefore the discipline 
rag be something different from that of the 


So. my first step was to get Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg speech printed and distrib- 
uted to the men, to show them that we had to 


Batter Up! ! | 
(Continued from page 6) ' | 
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“Take your time out there!” cautioned 
+ Stub. 

A cheer went up as the batter hit, a long drive 
to the outfield. Jolly and Pat started running 
almost as the ball left the bat. And it was 
Jolly who, reaching up, near the fence, made 
the feature fielding play of the game by a 
spectacular one-handed catch. He was so far 
out, however, that the runner on third had time 
to rush back, tag the base and dash in home for 
the first run of the game for New Ferris. A 
moment later Nick Eldred ended what feeble 
hopes remained for the home team by fanning 
the last batter, thus closing the game as he had 
started it, with a strike-out. During the nine 
innings Nick had averaged a strike-out an 
inning, had been touched for only five hits, all 
of scant proportions, and had exhibited mar- 
velous control. As a contrast, his team- 
mates had hammered two New Ferris pitchers 
for a total of thirteen hits, seven of them two 
baggers, one a triple and one a home run. 

“Well, fellows, as much as I hate to say it, 
we undoubtedly must be good!” declared Bun, 
joyously, as the squad rushed into the bench 
after having given New Ferris a lusty cheer. 

“Yeah, I wonder what:Yankville will think 
when they hear about this?” speculated Hal 
Ryder. 

‘What I’m wondering is whether this’ll make 
any impression on Mr. Zimmer?” offered Tait. 

“Say, Stub, you'll have to go out after more 
games!” commanded Jolly. ‘We can’t stop 
here after this start! And it ought to be easier 
to get teams to play us now that we’ve trimmed 
New Ferris like we have!” 

Stub nodded, gleefully. ‘‘That’s just what 
I’m thinking,” he agreed, “and I’ll get busy at 
once.” 

“Better write Southern and tell ’em they’d 
better give us a date before we’re all full-up,”’ 
kidded Nick. “You know, for two cents, I’d 
wire this score to Toot!” 

“Sure! Why not?” seconded Bun. “He told 
us quick enough about himself! I’ll take up the 
collection. Let’s have your pennies, gang!” 

The money was immediately forthcoming. 

“ And now what'll we say in the wire?” asked 
Bun. 

“T have it,’”’ proposed Hal Ryder, ‘‘‘ Yank- 
ville, eight; New Ferris, one. We’ ve got a ball 
team, too’! . . . Sign it. 

“That’s twelve words!” counted Bun. “Cut 
the slang and say ‘We have ball team, too’ 
which makes just ten with the score. That’ll 
save us fourteen cents.” 

“For Jupiter’s sake! What do we care for 
fourteen cents in a time like this?” ranted 
Ted Billings, recklessly. 

“Better still!” iN Pat Windell. 
“Make Toot pay for this news. Wire him 
collect!” 

“Great idea!” cried the bunch, “‘ Hey, Bun— 
our money back!” 

“Try and get it!” defied Yankville’s second 
sacker and lead-off man, ‘‘Good-by, fellows— 
I’m off to send the wire and blow myself to a 
treat!” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for May) 





carry out that same idea which Lincoln promul- 
gated at the end of the war between North 
and South, namely, that with malice towards 
none and good-will towards all, we were to 
heal the wounds of the nation as quickly as 
ible and make friends with those who had 
n our enemies; and I pointed out that every 
man would be trusted on his honor to carry out 
his duties in that spirit. 
So their discipline came from desire to do 
the right and not from fear of punishment. 


Patrol System 


‘THE men were divided up into “patrols” of 
six under a senior constable, and were 
sag in different parts of the country. 

ey were taught to be on the look-out to 
render good turns on every possible occasion. 
They were taught of course to fend for them- 
selves by being able to rig up shelters, to 
build their own police barracks, to cook 
their own grub, to find their way by day 
and night across country, and to care for 
their horses as well as themselves in sickness 
or health. 
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Finer Evinrudes for1928 

Speeditwin th hydroplane 
perme dor a a STL. Only 85 Ibs. 

Fasuin=13 202082 p. gn family bons. Wa now 

.h on modern design family boats. Was 
. P., a 200% increase. Weight only 

Pane sein new motor, full 6 H. P. only 55 a 
11 to 25 m_ p.h. on hydroplane, 10 to 18 m. p h. 
on square stern canoes, 9 to 16 m.p. h. on 
design rowboats. 

Sportwin — 9 to 13 m. p. h. on square stern canoes, 
6 tor rome hh. on madetn design sowboate. Full 
24 H. P., only 44 lbs. 

Beautiful Evinrude Year Book, free. 
Down payments as low as $30. 
EVINRUDB MOTOR COMPANY 
2214 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








BIG COMBINATION PACKAGE 
Six Beeutiful C Color Sheets 


Transfer P Pictures 
Kiddie Cut-outs 
Magic “Invisible Color” Barnyard Scene 
“Happy Chick’’ Easter Greetings 
Chick-Chick is the modern Egg Dye 
Safe, Clean, Harmless and Simple to use. 


No Tablets to Break Ailifor 


No Powders to Sift 
At all Drug, Grow 
pa 

0c stores: If 
our dealer hasn’t 
t, send us his name 
and l0e and we will 
send you a package. 


FRED FEAR & CO. Dept. 8 ocasnieete Q 

















F. P.M. Cop- 
ing Saw and7 
blades sent 
postpaid for 
$1.00 





The F. P. M. Cop’ Saw, wood, metal, and 

——_ at an: engle, “THE. ‘Saw FOR EVERY 
Espec! my Stnemepie for use in model boat, 

RR, | radio building 

See your dealer, or write direct to: 


F. P. MAXSON 
3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
Ctrcular sent on request 


Chicago, Ill. 
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service 
scarred 


veleran 

oj a 

supreme 
lest- 


LARD usage has blackened 
and dented its paraffined sides. - 
But a glorious name—‘R. E, 
Byrd”—adds everlasting luster 
to its scars of service. 

You may depend upon it, 
batteries capable of the reliable 
performance given Command- 
er Byrd in his flight over the 
North Pole are exceptionally 
rugged and durable. They will 
more than meet ordinary radio 
demands. The same Burgess 
Chrome Batteries you buy at 
your dealer’s are identical with 
those Byrd used, 


BURGESS BATTERY 


COMPANY 
General Sales Office: Chicago 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


Chrome 


—the preserving element used in 
leather, metals, paints and other 
materials subject to wear, is also 
used in Burgess Batteries. It gives 
them unusual staying power. 
Burgess Chrome Batteries are 
patente 





IRG 


BATTERIE 


Radio is Better with Dry Battery Power 


1928 





Handymen 
‘THEY were also taught to follow a trail for 
the purpose of running down criminals, and 
recovering strayed or stolen cattle. 

They were taught to render first-aid, to 
vaccinate people against smallpox, and had 
sufficient knowledge of law to arbitrate in 
cases of disputes between farmers and na- 
tives, etc. 

They were also trained in veterinary 
knowledge so as to be able to detect diseases 
of stock and to advise as to treatment. 


Also they were equipped for destroying 


locusts and other — and for dealing with 
bush fires, village fires, etc. 


Good Turns 


‘THus they were taught to be all around 

handymen and to give their services 
wherever needed. But they took no tips or 
rewards for these. 

After the Constabulary had helped with 
transport and material to put back the farmers 
and their families in their homes every farm 
in the country was visited by a police constable 
once a week, not with a view to spying on the 
inhabitants, ‘but to see if he could render help 
in any kind of way, acting as postman, vete- 
rinary officer, first-aider, vaccinator, arbitrator, 
or in any other capacity; and it was for this 
reason that the Boers got to look upon the 
Constabulary as “angels in police uniform.” 


Where Much of Scouting for 
Boys Originated 


HUS you see that the South African Con- 

stabulary were not unlike Boy Scouts in 
grown-up form, being a peace army and, like 
the Scouts,. working in patrols, trusted on 
their honor to do their duty, capable of turning 
their hands to every kind of work, and intent 
on doing good turns and in being helpful to 
men, women, children and animals. 

But they were also like the Boy Scouts in 
appearance for they wore the short-sleeved 
khaki shirt and green tie, the flat wide-brimmed 
hat, and shorts when on dismounted duty, 
or breeches and gaiters when mounted; and 
ruksack on the back. 

The facings of their uniform like those of the 
Scouts were green and yellow, green being 
the national color of the Transvaal and yellow 
that of the Orange Free State. 

The men selected as their motto the words 
“‘Be Prepared” (because these brought in the 
initials of my name); and the Scouts have 
retained them. 

Thus to a great extent the Boy Scout train- 
ing, uniform and organization originated in 
the South African Constabulary. 

I say “‘to a great extent” because for some 
years previous to that time (1900) I had been 
training young soldiers in my Regiment and 
also a 
on much the same lines as those which are 
now used for training boys in the Scout 
movement. 

The difference is that in those days it was a 
case of training the men to be soldiers for war, 
while now we Scouts in all countries are train- 
ing to be the best citizens for peace. And if 
you fellows go on with your Scouting with that 
intention before you, of being friends with all 
the world, you may bet your hat you will be 
successful—just as the South African Con- 
stabulary were. 


The Success of the 
Constabulary 

N 1905 the work accomplished by the Con- 

stabulary received the fullest praise from 
the Governor-General of South Africa for the 
results they had accomplished in that very 
brief space of time: 

With their help the country settled very 
quickly to peace—so much so that within six 
years of the war self-government was restored 
to the people of South Africa; the Constabu- 
lary, as such, was dissolved and transformed 
into local Pouice; and I had returned to Eng- 
land where, shortly . afterwards, the Boy 
Scouts started themselves. 

To-day the Dutch people are in far better 
position than they ever were before the war 
and have the opportunity, if they put party 
politics into the waste-paper basket and work 
in friendly cooperation together, of making a 
new and virile nation of South Africans. 

Since the Boy Scouts are now well estab- 
lished and doing good. work all over South 
Africa I have every hope that they will be a 
real help toward bringing this about, and that 
at the next great jamboree, in August, 1920, 








WHO ARE THEY? 
Guess These Famous Players 
Of Base Ball /1/ 





THESE seventeen players were selected as 

the most valuable to their respective 
clubs since 1911. With the introduction of 
the new Famous Players Glove G92D The 








‘Draper-Maynard Company will sponsor a 


y of expert Scouts for active service, | 


Famous Players Guessing Contest 
DURING BASE BALL WEEK, APRIL 2 TO 9 


Rules of the Contest 


Secure an Official Guessing 
Blank at your nearest D&M 
dealer who is running the 
contest. Local dealers will 
run their own contest and 
award prizes to winners. 
Make your guess early! 


No. G92D 


A typicaltcustom built Big 
League Glove of oil treated 
horsehide. Long or short 
fingers, 


'Naced or 
unlaced heel. Price $8.00 











_ THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 








they will link wu mal acquaintance and 
eae 1g with “their brother Scouts" of PLYMOUTH; NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manufacturers of ‘‘Lucky Dog’’ Athletic Goods 
When answering advertisements please caianilieel BOYS’ LIFE ° 






















ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 = Main St. 
BOSTON, 407 Washington S$ t. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at 


DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO, Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- 


ette . 
CHICAGO, Monroe & Wabash. 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at ro7th St. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 


River 
EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 


ve. 





WILL START YOU ON THE ROAD 
TO WIN ONE OR MORE OF THE 
FOLLOWING PRIZES: BASEBALL 
GLOVES, BATS AND BALLS— 
WATCHES — PEDOMETERS, ETC. 
ASK THE SALESMAN ABOUT OUR 
BETA KAPPA BETA FRATERNITY. 


Drownmg King 


Browning King Stores 


A NEW 


SPRING SUIT 


—OR HAT 





KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & 


11t it. 
MILWAUKEE, 224-226 Wisconsin Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 
Chestnut Sts. 
PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
Forbes & Meyran Ave. 
a “e DENCE, Westminster &| Eddy 


its. 
ST. LOUIS, 916-918 Olive St. 
ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 
WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldg., 
324 Main St. 

















BROOKLYN 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY 
MILWAUKEE 
NEW YORK 





Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 





OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE 
ST. LOUIS 

ST. PAUL 




















The World Brotherhood of Boys 


BOYS’ LIFE 








A representative group of Boy Scouts of the Island of Hawaii. 
Chinese, Korean, Hawatian or part Hawaiian parents, but every one is an American citizen, 










Some of them have Japanese, 





and all are efficient Scouts 


Near East Boy Machinists and 
anics 
It IS a part of the job that Near East Relief 
has undertaken with the orphans of the 


Near East to fit them, boys and girls alike, with _ 


trades and crafts by which they may support 
themselves when they leave the orphanages. 
When that time comes—and no child may stay 
in an orphanage after sixteen—the organization 
finds positions for them and keeps a watchful 
eye over them fora year, so that they may not 
be exploited. 

Naturally every sort of position is looked 
into for it is no easy task to place the hundreds 
of young people who step forth annually to 
look out for themselves. The occupations most 
lucrative in the localities where the children 
are to live receive prime attention. For 


| example, there is a housing shortage in Greece 


on account of the tremendous influx of refugees 
after the Smyrna disaster. Near East Relief 
lads in Greece are taught the building trades 
for there will be a demand for their knowledge 
for a long time to come. 

In every area where Near East Relief 
operates there is a call for automobile and 
electrical mechanics for everywhere the gas 
engine and electrically powered machinery 
are making their way. The tourist who has 
the good fortune to be piloted about Jerusalem 
by the Near East Relief representative there 
sees him nodding to many chauffeurs and many 
boys at work in garages. 

“All Near East Relief ‘ex-orphans,’” he 
explains. ‘‘They are much liked here for their 
thoroughness and carefulness.”” The visitor 
to Armenia in the Caucasus observes boys 
driving tractors on the farms and is told that 
Near East Relief in cooperation with the 
government is teaching lads the use of modern 
farm machinery. In the machine shop at 
the huge orphanage at Leninakan, the largest 
in the world, he is shown a little one-passenger 
automobile, made, not assembled, by a lad 
with a real gift. Under the urge of a cup of 
gasoline it actually goes. Orphanage graduates 
are working with machinery in the government 
cotton mills. 

An orphanage-trained youth, now working 
in Cairo and a constant visitor at the Work- 
ing Boys’ Home maintained in part by Near 





East Relief, has built a 1-25 horse-power 
engine that is something more than a toy. 
At the orphanage at Antilyas in Syria where 
good cabinet making is emphasized the lads 
tend the wood working machines. Near East 
Relief boys throughout the Holy Land install 
electric a telephones. On the island 
of Syria in Aegean Sea is a Near East 
Relief Industrial School where all the ma- 
chinery is run by the boys. The press given 
to Near East Relief by a group of New York 
printers and now set up in Athens is elec- 
trically powered and the ‘‘ex-orphans” are in 
charge. 

It is somewhat startling to see the electric 
lights in Nazareth, to realize that automobiles 
everywhere are forcing camels to take the 
side of the road, but to the practically-minded 
welfare worker both sights are welcome 
because they indicate new openings for the 
youths who go out from American care.—C. 
V. Vickrey, General Secretary, N. E. R. 


SCOUT from Pennsylvania, aged seven- 

teen, and interested in short-story writing 
and troop papers, wants to exchange papers 
with troops all over the country. 

A former Scout, aged nineteen, and living 
in Wylie, Texas, wants to correspond with 
another Scout or boy interested in exchanging 
Indian relics from his own state and from any 
western state, also from Massachusetts, 
Maine, Vermont or Florida. 

A Canadian Assistant Scoutmaster, aged 
nineteen, and interested in swimming, scout- 
ing and camping, would like to communicate 
with Scouts over seventeen from the middle 
west of the United States. He lives in Quebec. 

A twenty-one-year-old German clerk wishes 
a correspondent who is interested in swimming, 
racing or playing rugby (football). 

A Scoutmaster from Reading, England, 
wishes to hear from the Scoutmaster of a 
troop in the town of Reading, Penn. 

A twenty-four year old Scout of Austria 
wishes an American correspondent. A twenty- 
one year old Scout of the same country who is 
interested in photography and mountaineering 
asks for letters, and a sixteen year old Scout 
also asks for an American friend. We still 
need letters for older Scouts in India. 








“Ex-orphan” boys at the Boys’ House at Cairo, Egypt 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Peter 
McLaren 


who cuts two 
logs while any 
other man 
cutsone. He 
uses only 
Plumb Axes. 


The Plumb Axe Wins 
for This Champion 


“In a chopping contest where the going 
is hard and competition keen,—give me a 
Plumb Axe”, says Peter McLaren, World 
Champion Chopper. 


Every Plumb Axe, from the Official Scout 
Axe, to the big double bits, is designed right 
for fast, easy cutting. The tapered blade 
bites deep, and clears itself for your next 
stroke. The special Plumb-tempered steel 
holds a keen edge for a longtime. The tool 
is balanced to work like a part of your arm. 


Scouts! Get a Plumb Official Scout Axe, 
and you'll get more fun out of chopping. It 
is safe, too. When steady chopping loosens 
a Plumb handle, you just turn the screw 
wedge to tighten it. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 











At hardware stores or 
Official outfitters: $1.80 with 
leather sheath; $1.65 with in- 
fantry canvas sheath (except 
in Far West and Canada). 


PLUMB! 


DOUBLE LUFE 





PS — 
Hammers Ly noe 
Files Sledges Axe. 
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Build and Fiy a 3-ft. Model of 


LINDBERGH’S 
“Spirit of St. Louis’’ 
we ee 


New York-Paris Plane 
FOKKER North-Pole 










Ocean aay build 
CU, 
BeHAVILLAND Biplane all paste, : 
N-C 4 Naval Seaplane including 
Taube or —, C— \e 
3 many fea- 
we oe iy Sane. and is 
outfit $7.50 
(West of x “aS my in 
Ask Your Dealer, or Order Direct 
New 64-Page Book of Model Airplanes 
Teaches 
plans =a "sor building aliders 
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shoot from under our horse’s necks, though 
Phil would certainly have wanted to try it, 


there was a book on archery in the library 
that told about stance and things like that, and 
we’d be needing a couple of extra bow-strings, 
and a spare bow and a quiver, and I thought 
that probably with the book to study and all 
those things to make I could keep Phil. going 
og weeks more, if I lasted that long my- 
self. 

Meantime Terzo was getting to be a pretty 
good shot too, though his chief business 
seemed to be what the golf and tennis crowds 
call playing gallery to Phil, so that he didn’t 
get in more than a dozen shots or so in an 
afternoon. He was always all pepped up 
over Phil’s shooting, but about his own he 
never got excited at all—just shot away as 
dumb as a clam, without being disgusted if 
|he missed, or shouting when he made a 
bull’s-eye. Even when Phil forgot about him- 
self to praise Terzo a little, it didn’t seem to 
concern Terzo very much. 

“Oh, I shoota heem pretty good sometime, 
maybe,” he would say. ‘‘Annahow, itsa lotsa 
fun. I sure like to be where I coulda shoota 
da cocoanut outa da tree. I think maybe, I 
hitta heem pretty good, eef I wasa hongree.” 

I was right about shooting with blunt 
arrows making a difference. It did. They 
didn’t go half so true, and Phil wanted to 
quit using them. But then, as I told him, we 
weren’t fixed to pay for a new billboard, and 
if he could master shooting with blunt arrows, 
the sharp ones would be just that much 
easier to shoot; and we could keep up our sharp 
arrow practise out in the woods on Saturdays. 

We had some good fun out there, and 
made some discoveries besides. If we had 
been able to shoot as well as we ought to have, 
we might have rid the whole Hangman valley 
of magpies, and given the song-birds a chance 
to nest unmolested, 

And we hit some willow wands, too. I 
expect they were pretty big for just wands, 
maybe, (they were two or three inches through), 
but we hit them anyway. I’m no going to 
tell you just how many arrows we shot, but 

id get a hit once, and Vito got two, and 
the Nut hit four. 

It wasn’t any great trick to get two arrows 
in the air at once, if the range was long enough. 
But three stumped us. And along with that, 
there wasn’t much telling what we were going 
to hit, for there was no time to take careful 
aim after the first shot. I suppose maybe we 
could have hit a barn, if there had been one 
there, but a barn door would have been a bit 
small. 

That was about all he wanted to work at. 
The range was pretty short on the roof and there 
wasn’t any ground to stick his two extra arrows 
in. But he’d lay them down in front of him, 
and kneel on one knee so he could reach them, 
and then he’d whang away, one, two, three— 
one, two, three—all the afternoon. I can’t 
say he had any real luck—that is, in the way 
of success. He did have a little in the way of 
keeping out of trouble. He could get two 
arrows in the air all right, and sometimes got 
the third one notched on his bow-string before 
the first one struck. But his second arrow 
was just as likely to go over the top of the 
billboard as anywhere else, and he got so 
excited by the time he’d notched his third 
arrow that he usually let it go before he was 
ready to shoot at all. So Vito got to taking 
up a position by the cornice at one end of the 
billboard where he could look over and see if 
there were any casualties down in the street. 
But none of the wild arrows happened to hit 
anybody, and curiously enough, nobody noticed 
them when they fell. It was just as Phil said. 
City people look everywhere but up. 

Well, the rally was coming on Saturday 
night. And by Saturday morning we were as 
nearly ready for it as we well could be. I 
say we, because Mr. Flanders thought that 
as I had never competed in archery before, 
I could enter if I wanted to. I wasn’t shooting 


but I was doing a lot better than I had ever 
supposed I could do. And, if the Nut should 
getfrattled, as he was likely to, then the contest 


or third place would be better than nothing. 
The Nut wasn’t reliable at all. His fancy stuff 
hadn’t done his general shooting any good, 
and he was such a moody youngster, that 








if anybody had suggested it to him. But]. 


as well as the Nut, when he-was doing his best, | 82f 


would be up to me and Terzo, and a second| With 


€X An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Pernaps you have noticed the twisted 
pair of wires which leave your tele- 
phone and run along the wall or through 
the floor? They are on their way to the 
central office. 


a rubber compound covered with a cot- 
ton braid, but before they leave the 
house they are connected to another 
pair of wires which are intended for 
outdoor use. These wires are also in- 
sulated with rubber, but the braid over 
the rubber is treated with a weather- 
proof compound so that rain and snow 
will not impair the insulation. These 
latter wires carry your voice to the 
cable terminal. 

At the cable terminal the wires are 
connectéd to a pair of wires in the cable 
which are insulated so that although 
they lie very close to many other wires 
they are not in electrical contact with 
one another. Sometimes there are over 
1200 pairs of these wires in the same 
cable. In some cases the cable is over- 
head, supported on poles, and in still 
other cases the cables are placed under- 
ground in pipes or conduits. 

Where the cables are underground 
special underground chambers known 
as manholes are provided for joining 
the lengths of cable together and many 
cables are frequently joined together in 
the same manhole. Thus, the number 
of wires and cables increases rapidly as 
we approach the central office. 

In the Bell System there are over 
48,000,000 miles of wire used for con- 
necting telephones to the central offices 
where these wires can be inter-con- 
nected so that any one person can talk 
with any other, 





The wires are insulated by means of 








Your Pin to 


the Central Office 























the World TALOG 
WS FREE/ 


OUTB: OTOR BOATS—A complete line 
of stri up-to-date racing models, good for over 
30 miles an Dour. Also some entirely new models for 

pony prethenbe pe  e ow of 20 to 26 miles an 
four. Built strong and d and absolutely safe. 


Rowboats 

$44.00 

and up— 

The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 

Canoes 

$48.00 

and up— 

Some all wood, others canvas covered. swift, 
and durable. Choice of many ve 





ith or Engine. For Lakes, Rivers, Shal- 
low water and weeds. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 
ACTORIES 


————— TWo LARGE F. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 





there was no telling what he would do wap oe 4 
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|! Further practice wasn’t going to help mu 
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209 Ann St. as hi 109 Elm St. 
Wisconsin \Bither Place) SOWOnn 


If I built a 


radio 


One of the things I’d be sure 
to have would be a good flash- 
light. I’d use it to be sure I 
soldered connections the way 
they should be. I’d be certain 
of my wiring with it. Anda 
flashlight is certainly a handy 
trouble-hunter—and finder— 
and a big help as a fixer! 

A sure way to keep it full 
of light and life is to load it 
with genuine Eveready Bat- 
teries—made in the same 
shops with the famous 
Eveready Radio Batteries. 
You know, then, how out- 
and-out dependable they are. 

There are a hundred ways 
a boy can use a flashlight, in- 
doors and out. Get the flash- 
light habit. 
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One Class 


Steamers- 
Tourist Third 
Cabin Only 


For 3c amile youcan cross to Europe 
and back on these delightful ships 
that carry TOURIST Third Cabin 
only. Accommodations are comfort- 
able, service courteous, and the com- 


ey 


$107* 


pany the kind you'll enjoy being with. 
(one way) NO CLASS DISTINCTIONS! The 
$] 4 50 only steamers of this kind in the 
a world. 
round Minnekahda Minnesota 
trip ee Devonian Winifredian 


Regular sailings throughout the year. 





Also specially reserved “TOURIST” quarters on such famous — 
liners as Majestic, world’s largest ship, Homeric, Belgenland, 
on Spring and Summer sailings. 


Let us send you.full information. 


WHEE JTAR LINE 


RED /TAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City, or any authorized steamship agent. 











Only a Buescher 


Gives You All These Features 


Patented Snap-on Pads—the greatest improvement 
for beauty of tone—easy to replace—no more ce- 
menting. Found only on the Buescher. 

Patented Automatic Octave Key — always positive. 

Perfect scale accuracy — every tone always full, 
clear and true. 

Hands never moved from one playing position. 

Easier to play because of many exclusive improve- 
ments. 

Convenient key arrangement, simplifies fingering of 
rapid passages. 


True Tone Saxophone 


You will get quick results with a 
Buescher latest model. Make the 
folks happy, be popular sociall 
and earn extra money, if you wis 
ae a Buescher. 6 days’ 
trial in your own home. Easy pay- 
ments arranged. 


FREE Sax Book 


Complete story of the Saxophone 
—shows pictures of all Buescher 
Models and many prominent pro- 
fessional players. Also contains 
first lesson chart. Sent free. 


BUESCHER 
BAND INSTRUMENT CO, ante, tan 


2511 Buescher Block MissPhyllisGrub,Fairbury, 
Daveand His Buescher Elkhart - - Indiana Neb. Sheplays a Buescher. 
Boys, this is Dave Winters, of ] 
Pea « De N. Y. Here’s what he fF t pI} ad [ y t p 
wrote: % | S 0 % | as O da 
“I have two Bueschers—one an a 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 454) 
Alto and one a Soprano. I have * ¢ 
taken exactly ten lessons, includ- a 2511 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
ing the three free lessons you sent @ Gentlemen: Please send me your free Saxophone Book. 
me. Am more than pleased with al 
my Bueschers. They are so easy ria. $a NS ERASE = OSES SVE 
to blow and have such a wonder- ee | Tene SP OG e Ee ean ee a Cen ee ee ee 
ful tone. ‘ H CEE Fig RP Re a ees yp menne aphid OI 
You, too, can do as well as Dave @ If interested in any other instrument, write it below. 
and hundreds of other boys. Try it g 
and see, ee a ee AR. Cccc8tes 





but Saturday morning I got him to go upon 
the roof with me, to see if I could steady him 
down. 

And he shot three bull’s-eyes one right after 
another! 

From my point of view that was about the 
worst thing that could have happened. If he 
had missed a couple of times, I could have 
calmed him down so that he would be slow 
and cool and steady in the evening. But 
there wasn’t anything I could say. 

“I’m going to win it,” he chirped. “I just 
know Iam. And if I can do as good as that, 
Tommy, do you suppose they’ll let me do a 
little exhibition shooting? I’m going to be 
ready for it, anyway. Here goes a try for 
three in the air again.” 

Vito just hustled over to his lookout at the 
end of the billboard, where he could look over 
and see how many wounded there would be 
in the street, and Phil began shooting, while I 
stood by to hand him arrows as he needed 
them. He almost made it with his first string, 
and was wildly excited about it. He had just 
notched his first arrow for the second lot 
and had his bow-string pulled pretty well 
back, but the arrow not yet brought down to a 
| level (terribly bad form, I believe all that is) 
when there was a sound from down in the 
street like a gun going off. Phil jumped, and 
the arrow snapped out of his fingers, and went 
sailing over the top of the billboard before he 
was ready to shoot at all. 

Vito craned his neck over the cornice. 

And then he shouted. 

“Owee! You hit a mans, Pheel, comin’ 
outa da bank, right on da beezer. He’s a—oh 
| Pheel, Tommee, come queeka, bringa da bows 
| —deys robbin’ da banka!” 
| He had grabbed his own bow, and was 
jalready taking aim at something down in 
the street. Phil snatched a handful of arrows 
| from the pile we had laid out on the roof, and 
|raced for the cornice too. I took what he 
| left, and went up in front as fast as I could, 
| only I went to the other end of the billboard, 
| so as not to crowd the other two. 

It’s going to take a lot longer to tell the rest 
,of this, than it took for things to happen, 
because, while there was a good deal that 
went on, everything was all over in just two 
or three minutes. When I looked over the 
cornice, there was certainly a commotion in 
the street, but it was a mighty quiet one. 
There was a big auto against the curb in front 
of the bank, with its engine running, and 
there were three or four men standing around 
it with guns in their hands, facing the crowd, 
and there were two more men coming down 
the bank steps, carrying a satchel. One of 
them was holding a handkerchief to his face. 
The people in the street were crowding away 
from the bank as fast as they could, and the 
traffic cop on the corner had his hands high 
up above his head. And inside the bagk some- 
body seemed to be shouting. Nobody was 
paying any attention to us at all. I took,a 
look over at Phil, and instead of being rattltid 
and excited, he seemed to be as calm as a 
house-cat. And then he and Terzo let drive— 
blunt arrows—and popped a ‘couple of the 
men around the auto smack in the back. And 
before I had collected my thoughts enough to 
do anything myself, Phil had plunked a sharp 
arrow right through one of the back tires of 
the auto, and another one through the window 
of the door by the driver’s seat. And then 
alk three of us began peppering arrows as 
fast as we could in the general direction of the 
auto. 

Please don’t think for a moment that this 
is a story of how three boy scouts shot up and 
captured a lot of bold, bad bandits; because 
we didn’t. We hit one or two of them, and 
we did disable their auto. But I guess what 
we really did was what is called creating a 
diversion. They probably knew just how they 
were going to work the thing, and then there 
came that stream of arrows that they hadn’t 
bargained for at all, and for a time they didn’t 
know where they came from. They began 
running around in circles, and looking every- 
where to see who was making the trouble for 
them, and waving their guns around, but I 
noticed the traffic cop make a break and get 
behind a telephone pole, and reach for his 
gun. And then that crazy Phil raised himself 
up and let out a yell like a Comanche! 

And then everybody looked up—hold-ups 
and all. ‘One of them started to raise his gun 
to point at Phil, but Phil ducked behind the 
cornice. One of my arrows was on the way, 
too, and the bad man raised his arm right into 
it. And the first thing I knew the crowd had 
rushed them. There wasn’t any shooting at 
all—just a half-dozen fist-fights and wrestling 
matches all over the street. It looked like a 
lot of football scrimmages all going on at the 
same time. But there were a lot of people 
pointing up at the roof, and when I looked at 
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come to you 
KNOCKED-DOWN ~— 
POSTPAID for $4.00 
with all necessary nails, 
screws and full directions. 


In a few minutes you have 
bird-houses easily worth 50% 


\ ? 
niore than their cost. % 4 


-f 
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Can be bought separately for i 
a trifle more. v\ 


Now is the time to order. WREN 


California Redwood Box 
Company 
1115 - 19th Avenue, 
Oakland, California 
Reference 


Central National Bank 
of Oakland. 


BRIGHT BOYS CAN 
MAKE REAL MONEY 


putting these bird houses to- = 
gether and SELLING THEM cx 


at a BIG PROFIT to bird- ROBIN 
loving neighbors. SHELTER 


We'll tell you how to sell them. 
Write us 
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Send check, cash, or money 
order. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT 
SATISFIED 








BEAN’S 


New Indian Moccasin 
SOU Pa : 
WN Vi Ok 


With single sole, 
spring heel $4.00 


Strictly hand made. Worn by Indians and Whites 
since Maine was made a State. Lots of factories 
make mocdasins, but if there is a better one I have 
xt to see it. 

8, 3 to 6, no sole, $2.25. With sole, $3.25. Color, dark 
oil tanned. Send for free sample of leather used in these 
moccasins, and New Spring Catalog just off the press. 


L. L. BEAN 
76 Main Street Freeport, Maine 


BUILD A SEASLED AT HOME 


GET A THRILL 
similar to first air- 
lane hop. HIGH 
t SPEED four 
; senger seaplane 
type craft. Skiis quickly and 
easily intercha: with 
pontoonsfor useon ice. Easy 
and inexpensive to construct 
and operate—No previous experience ary. Send 
$2.00 for blueprints and instructions by mail. 
Circular giving full information sent for ten cents- 

















Order now 
THE AIRSLED COMPANY 
Box 176-B, Escanaba, Michigan 








W) Here’s Your Chance, Boys! 
Beautifully colored, out- 
door sport pictures—8 of 
hem, fox out den and a 

all about hunting, ~ 1 0 
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HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
310 Transit Building 
Boston, Mass. 
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Make your scouts a big 
factor at Conventions, 
1 Parades, etc., with 
your drum corps! 
The Write for FREE 438- 

page book that tells 
a _you how easy it is. 
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Quick decision — 
steady nerves 
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the reward of Target Practice, 
says Stewart Edward White 


The ability to hit a bull’s-eye carries with it the 
development of qualities exceedingly valuable 
to any man, no matter what may be his business 
in life. It requires absolute and instant co- 
ordination between mind a: body, quick 
decision, steady nerves. The boy who learns to 
hit the bull’s-eye on a target will find that some- 
how he has learned to hit the bull’s-eye in the 
problems of life as well.’’ 

Stewart Edw wd White 


The Boy who hits the bull’s-eye is the boy 
who wins! Back of all the fun that you can 
have with a Daisy, is the training it will give 
you. 


For most athletes, explorers, and riflemen 
say they began their target practice as boys. 
Stewart Edward White, the famous explorer, 
big game hunter and novelist, was 12 years 
old when he started shooting among the 
back country ranchers of California. -Read 
his vigorous letter about rifle practice! 


Quick decision—a fast finger on the trigger! 
In every line of action, you want your vision, 
nerves, and muscles to click all together. Prac- 
tice shooting at a target with a Daisy Air 
Rifle—the standard for 40 years—and—today 
it’s improved with every modern refinement. 


The rifle illustrated is the Daisy Pump Gun, 
designed after the high-powered magazine 
tifles used by explorers and big game hunters, 
with the same fine finish and “snappy” lines. 
It’s sold by all Daisy dealers. Safe and ac- 
curate, with true gunlike qualities, it shoots 
50 rounds without reloading. $5 at your 
dealer’s. Other Daisy Air Rifles, $1 to $5. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Plymouth, Mich., U. 8. A. 


BOYS—Ger your FREE copy of the Daisy Manual. 

Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods dealer 

and ask him for a free copy of the Daisy Manual—a 
k written just for boys. 


the buildings across the street, every window 
in them was full of faces, and they were all 
looking our way. 

Sy as on,” shouted Phil, ‘“‘let’s get out of 
this.” 

So we hustled down through the skylight 
and down the ladder, and Vito led us down 
some back-stairs and we beat it out into the 
alley. We parked our bows behind some ash- 
barrels, and hustled around the block just in 
time to see the patrol wagon go clanging away 
crammed full of men and cops, and a jam of 
people crowding up toward Terzo’s fruit- 
stand. Vito’s father was standing there 
shaking his head and waving his arms, and 
jabbering away in Italian, and acting as if he 
thought they were accusing him of something. 

“Gee, I hope he won’t tell,” said the Nut. 
“T wouldn’t face that crowd for anything. 
And besides, if we keep our mouths shut, we 
can make a mystery out of this.” 

“He wonta tell,” said Vito. “My fada 
he no lika get mix up in lotsa fuss. And eef 
lotsa peop ask Italiano all kinda questions, he 
donta know anytheeng, see. Bimeby, I go 
talka to heem.” 

“But there'll be questions asked about 
everybody in town who knows how to handle 
a bow,” I said, “particularly boys. Besides, 
all those people up in the windows saw us. 
And when we shoot at the rally to-night they’ll 
get it out of us, sure.” 

The Nut bit his lip. 

“T’m not going to shoot at the rally,” he 
said. “I couldn’t hit anything anyhow. I’m 
too nervous. I had to keep myself steady 
while I was shooting at those auto tires, and 
it took all there was in me.” 

“We'll ask Mr. Flanders about it,” I said. 

And he agreed with Phil. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “I’m proud of 
what you did. But we'll keep it quiet for a 
time, or every scout in town will want to make 
himself into some sort of a boy wonder. And 
that isn’t good for boys, I’m glad Phil sees 
it that way. It will have to come out by-and- 
by, I suppose, and I'll see that you get due 
credit for it, but not until the excitement has 
died down. I guess we can manage to keep 
it secret for the present, though there will be 
a lot of talk about it. There are other things 
more important than winning rallies, and as 
far as that goes, there’s another fellow who has 
been practising archery just as much on the 
quiet as you have, and maybe he’ll win for us.” 

So Philip and Terzo and I went to the rally 
without any bows at all, and saw Jimmy 
McPherson just get by for first place. Of 
course, too, Sanders and some more had to 
rag the Nut about the wonderful shooting 
he had said he was going to do, and he took it 
all without even turning a hair. 

“Jimmy can’t shoot as well as I can, 
though,” he whispered to me. ‘But you wait 
till the spring meet. I’ll show ’em then. And 
by that time I ought to be able to do some 
real exhibition shooting too.” 

“Exhibition shooting,” I said. ‘What do 
you call that you did down-town? - You had 
three or four hundred people watching you.” 
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I FIRST heard of Boys’ Lire, when my 

Uncle sent me the October and November, 
1924, issues, which I read and reread with the 
greatest enthusiasm. My mother has been 
sending in a subscription as a Christmas 
present every year since then; I don’t think 
she could find a better present for $2.00 
if she looked forever. I have kept my copies 
from the very first and treasure them more 
than any book. I enjoy the stories most of all, 
but the articles on Scouting have helped 
greatly in my advancement besides making 
the subject much more interesting. I have 
been a Scout for over two years and I fully 
intend to attain the Eagle Badge; and when 
I do, it will be with the knowledge that I 
owe a great deal to Boys’ Lire for its articles 
and stories. In telling any other boy why he 
should subscribe for Boys’ Lire I would show 
him some of my copies. I know he would be 
impressed; any boy would. When I went to 
camp ‘in 1926 I took about a dozen copies 
with me and put them in the camp library 
and I never saw a bunch so eager to read as 
the boys at camp that. Summer were to read 
Boys’ Lire. Another thing that pleases me 
about Boys’ Lire is that now there are almost 
twice as many stories and four or five more 
articles in every issue than there were in the 
first x Ireceived. This shows that Boys’ 
Lire is becoming more worth while every year. 
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STANLEY 
PLANS 
IO¢ each 
No. 
Plan No. 10r 3r Pipe Rack 
TRY IT-—it’ f | 5 Talc 
t 5r Table Lamp 
1 S easy o 7r Sconce 
Doyou needa bookstand? Have to assemble the job, how to eg 
you a work bench? Does your sandpaper, paint and finish it. 9r Bird Houses 
dog lack a real home? You can To do your best work you 12r Smoki 
make these objects and many need good tools—of course! . Exehe 
others at little cost. And the Practicallyevery carpenter 15r Cedar Ch 
pleasure and satisfaction you uses Stanley Tools. Manual : ir Vest 
will get from making them Training classes, too. Stanley 16r End Table 
with your own will pay makes the most complete line. 17r Tea Wagon 
you handsomely. Buy your Stanley Plans from 18r Model Sail- 
There are 25 different Stan- your hardware dealer. If he boat 
ley Plans. Apartiallistisshown cannot supply you, write tous. 19x Combination 
onthe right. Each plantelisyou Send 10c for each plan and ask sail and row 
just how to make the object, for a free catalog of Stanley boat 
covering every step—how to Tools. Address The Stanley 21r Garden Seat 
select and cut the wood, how Works, New Britain, Conn. 7\r Tool Chest 





The best tools are the cheapest to use—ask your hardware dealer 
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Tells how to catch bass, pickerel, 
bluegill, etc. Teaches 
Interestingly illustrated. Every 


boy should have it. FREE! A 
Postal gets it ! 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. © 
5556 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


AMAZING - SPEED-PLANE 


> PREE 


Here’s something brand-new—the 
European-type glidi plane, just 
about the speediest, zippiest, niftiest 
article you ever laid your eyes on. 
And you can have it free! 


Boys everywhere are flying model planes. 
Greatest sport on earth for wide-awake 
: : boys. This plane has 13%-inch wing 
spread and flies forward. —— landing device and rudder made of specially 
treated balsa wood. Practically unbreakable. Launches by catapult like 
latest French Naval planes. 

AVIATOR’S HELMET 


ASSEMBLED IN TWO MINUTES 


Best of all no tedious hours of toil constructing. This plane can be put 
together ready to fly by any boy in less than two minutes positively! Two 
minutes after the postman delivers your plane, you can send it into the 
air diving and dipping, zooming and banking, then soaring to greater heights. 
Packed with each plane is a special helmet designed along jlines used 
by all great pilots. 
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THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS has 50 pages 
2 F A T or more every month crammed with thrilling 
1 stories of aviation, sport, ranch my, high adven- 


ISSUES 


ture on land and sea, mystery 

daring. Great serial stories by leading 
authors, dozens of interesting articles, 
jokes and humor. International corre- 
spondence club, big stamp department, 
Boy Mechanic Department, large hunt- 
i i t and THE 


and coupon to-day! 
hen’ ons ‘rlonests maine ATT for $1 


for all. MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
Snes : Aviation Division, The Open Road for Boys’ Magazine 

The Open Road | 248 Boylston St, Bostes, Mass. 

for Boys is $1 per Gentlemen: 
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Look Neat— 
; Be Shoe Conscious! 


Know, that your shoes are 
brightly shined—spend the : 
necessary 2 minutes every 
day. 
You'll reap the reward that 
carefulness in little things al- 
ways brings at some impor- 
tant time in your life. 
It’s the habits formed in youth 
that count later on, so— 
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Farmer Burns, 1344 Ry.Exch. “ ,Omaha,N -b. 








BIOS ARa 
“PETS” " 


America’s Popular Monthly 
for Dog and Pet Owners, Everywhere 
Every Boy Scout in snetes should read oe April issue 
of Pets, featuring the story o! 


“SILVERLIGHT” 


recently presented to the Boy Scouts of America. Boy 
Scouts in pursuit of 5 Gas, C Fé a. ‘Aquat regular 
sections covering Dogs, Ca’ = ta e 
Bantams, Pigeons, Rabbits, etc. elp x | wd 


tional in every way. 
Sample Copy, ¢ Only Ten Cents 
Scout executives 1 issue Free upon 
request. Order’ today as + tion is limited. 


PETS PUBLISHING CO. 
23 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Mich. 


For Boy Scouts, Cone © Fire Laue 
For the Home or 

Dialogs, akers, tae 
Minstrel Opening Choruses_ and 
Blackface am axe. Recitations, Drills. 


to PI piahe-ap a - ue FR EE. 
T. B. DENISON & CO. 623 5 Dept. 18, © 











Build & Fly a Model Airplane 
....and Win the 
~ ‘Aviation Merit Badge 


With our remarkable featherweight wood parts, and other special ma- 
terials, the flying model is simple to make and fly. The rest is easy. 


Two Boy Scouts. Tudor Morris and Vi Rassner 
of Peru, Indiana, using our parts and materials 
won four first places out of a possible ‘eight along 
with other honors at the National Model 

meet at Memphis, October 8, 1927. Scouts 
Morris and Rassner were more than pleased with 
their parts as they are beginners at model 

atid did not expect to win any events over so 
many old timers from all over the Country. 

Be.the first in your troo Toop to fly your own model 
airplane not only the 25 yards required but 250 
or 500 yards! 

Complete kit for the “‘Lefker" 5 minute outdoor 
duration model. This is a sturdy I beam model 
and easy to build with our kit. Complete with 
all materials required, the I beams are ready to 
use and the wire parts are all hand formed ready 
to cement in place as described in the February 


iB 1 te Berg ie Kh pemgelé sin U. Ss. 
338. Blueprint, $.45 
kit of rial ry a “Scout” indoor 
bm model with extra a, blank, and 
motor stick, extra motors and all sent postpaid 
in in U. S. for 300. 90. 


No stamps. Send only postal or express money 
orders or drafts. 
Build ier record =e ae our reasonably 
, the special paper, 
balsa wood— 
that ee joint bamboo. material, cement 
etc., which ten years lel experience have 
| + aol be = ers y best for constructing record 








Do your aay good turn and start 4 group in 
model building. tet an old Scout show you how! 


Send 10c in stamps for price list of kits and parts 
PERU MODEL AIRPLANE SHOP 


69 E. Main St. 


Peru, Indiana 


Model Airplanes Are our Hobby 
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HERE they was. No time to think up any 

more disguise, an ’ I knew the stuff I had on 
wouldn’t impress them very much, so in 
desperation I grabbed up the fiddle an’ bow 
that Austin had chucked in with his outfit, tied 
a big mess of red an’ white ribbons to the end 
of the bow, an’ then went an’ slipped out the 
window an’ hid in a little clump of trees at 
the side of my shack, waitin’ for them to come 
closer. 

“T waited until , they was some fifty yards 
from the shack, an’ saw the five shack-guardin’ 
Indians join the main gang, an’ then I stepped 
out into the open, an’ started to walk towards 
them slow an’ thoughtful. In a second or two 
old Leapin’ Frog saw me, an’ stopped quick 
in surprise. He yelled to his braves, an’ they 
all quit hollerin’ an’ gathered around him 
watchin’ me comin’ towards them in dead 
silence. They was impressed, but not too 
much, ’cause in a minute I heard ’em whis- 
perin’ among themselves that it didn’t look 
like very powerful magic. This whisperin’ 
rose stronger, an’ then they raised their weap- 
ons an’ things, an’ were just goin’ to charge 
me, when I suddenly whipped to the front the 
fiddle an’ the bow I’d kept hidden behind me 
put the fiddle to my chin, an’ drew the bow 
across the strings in an effort to find the lost 
chord. 

“The chord I found might not have been 
the lost one, an’ if it was it wasn’t worth findin’. 
It was squeaky an’ rusty an’ painful an’ awful, 
*cause I’d forgotten to rub rosin on the bow, 
an’ it needed it so bad it was cryin’ for it. 
Well, at that unmusical squawk all the Indians 
stopped an’ stared at me. I soon got onto the 
hang of the fiddle, as I’d once knew how to play 
one a little, an’ moved slowly towards them, 
startin’ to render “Believe Me, of All Those 
Endearin’ Young Charms” as it’d never been 
rendered before, or since. You know how it 
goes, don’t you? Yes; well, on my rheumatic 
fiddle it sounded like squeeeak, squeak, 
squaaaawwwk, squeak, squeak, squeeeeek, 
squeeeeaaaawwwwk! I fiddled everything I 
could think of for about ten minutes, one after 
the other, walkin’ around an’ around the Chief 
til I’most went dizzy. 

“*Chief Leapin’ Frog,’ I says, slow an’ 
terrible, ‘you’ve been a bad old Indian, an’ 
deserve to be spanked an’ put to bed. I didn’t 
do you no harm, an’ didn’t set them traps in 
your tepee. Yet you went an’ tried to slice 
me up with your knife this afternoon, an’ to- 
night you meant to burn my cabin an’ spoil 
my features. Chief Leapin’ Frog, you know 
yourself that because you tried to do these 
things you’re a dirty miserable old elephant, 
an’ I’d be doin’ the right thing if I made my 
squawkin’ war-drum play again until it killed 
you off. ~ 
‘An’ with that I drew my bow across the 
strings sudden-like, an’ one of the ribbons at- 
tached to the end of it caught on a string, an 
it broke with a thunderin’ bang. Old Leapin’ 
Frog let out a high screech, an’ turned an’ 
hot-footed it back to his camp, goin’ fast as 
the wind regardless of his sore toes.” 


wip BILL stopped, and poked up the 
smudge fire with a stick. We asked him 
to go on and tell us what happened the next 
morning, and he at length spoke again. 
‘Well, they all came dewn to my shack slow 
and scared, with Chief Leapin’ Frog leadin’ 
them uneasy, an’ when I came out an’ looked 
at them they all set up a howlin’ to the effect 
that I was a mighty fine fellow, an’ wouldn’t 
I please be a good kind man an’ let ’em live 
an’ not turn my squealin’ war-drum on them 
any more. An’ I said I’d let ’em live an’ be 
good to them if they wouldn’t think of harmin’ 
me again. 
“Then old Leapin’ Frog apologized person- 
ally for thinkin’ I’d set the traps, an’ said that 
he’d found out in the meantime that it had 
been one of his own kids. He had the boy 
brought to the front, an’ handed him over to 
me to give him a spankin But instead of 
givin’ the youngster a lickin’, I presented him 
with a string of beads an’ a pair of garters, 
an’ I think to this day that the old Chief 
thought then that I was right mean to do that.” 
We laughed loud and long, and as usual 
began to question about the amount of truth 
in this a. Old Bill looked slightly worried. 
“Well, boys, I may have said one thing that 
might not be the truth,” he answered slowly. 
“Instead of playin’ ‘Believe Me, of All Those 
Endearin’ Young Charms,’ it might have been 
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TRIPLE PORCH POST DISPLAY 


_ NOTICE 
SCOUTMASTERS 
AND BOY SCOUTS 


Your troop can quickly and easily earn 
all expenses for SUMMER CAMP this 
year. Entire SCOUT EQUIPMENT 
can be earned in a few hours, uniform 
and all. 100,000 can do this before 
Memorial Day. Fill in and mail coupon 
TODAY, and see for yourself, NOW is 
the time to act. Let me tell you what 
MY TROOP is doing. 


ROSCOE G. CONKLIN, Scout Master 
Troop No. 21, P.O. Box 243 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Mr. Conklin: 
Without obligation on my part please forward in- 


formation as to how I can earn money for SCOUT 
EQUIPMENT and attendance at SUMMER CAMP. 




































Make your 
model the 
envy of 
the Troop 
and the 
neighborhood 


You Can Do It 


Here is fascinating work tor the winter 
evenings. And here is unbelievable 
sport for the Spring, when you are 
skipper of your own craft—not a toy 
boat, but a real model yacht, the fast- 
est thing on the lake. 

The complete semi-finished outfit 
(everything except the paint) sells for 
‘$6.00. Patterns, plans, blue prints and 
instructions for $1.00. 


Send check or money pale to the Tosebo 
phage Yacht Company, Todd School for 
ys, Woodstock, Illinois, or write for illus- 











— bookletonthis, thegreatest ofall hobbies. 














COMPLETE wesk te RSE 


LEARN CARTOONING $ 
$100to ~*I 


A short to for th 
ey ty yg OR vant le. 
course in Cartooning, 
ps ings, by Ea ly Hon, a celebrated new: newspaper 
it Postpaid for $1.00 


Sent 
WASLEY naa ay co. 
210-E West 14th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 











‘I Wish I Was in Dixie’ that I played. I 
donno.” 
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Want to Make 
Money for Camp? 


See page 63 
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Lloyd O’Brien. 


Region Nine 

ALTHOUGH the purpose of the visit to 

Dallas, Texas, was attendance at the 
Annual Meeting of the Region, the Chief 
Scout Executive was again delighted to find 
himself in close contact with the Scouts of the 
town, when as a part of tte closing ceremonies 
of the conference he had the privilege of meet- 
ing and addressing 3,000 Scouts and their 
parents at the McFarlin Auditorium in a 
Court of Honor Ceremony, ‘and awarding 
Eagle Scout Badges to Woodward Pardue, 
De Witt Thomason, James McKinnon, J. 
Melvin Orman, Alfred Clymer and Hugh 


The Sco 


(Concluded from page 25) | 


Scouts W. J. Wordliffe, Jr., Oliver Shaw and 


Berry, and Eagle Palms (Bronze) to C. C..- 










Canless of High Point, N. C.; James Scales of 
Greenville, S. C.; Henry Bettes and Leonard 
Faulconer of Greensboro, N. C.; Hugh Stroup 
of Gastonia, N. C. 


Baltimore Eagles 


HE Chief Scout Executive had also the 
pleasure, incident to attending the Annual 
Meeting at Baltimore, Md., of meeting some of 
the Scouts of Maryland, and to participate in 
the award of Eagle Scout badges to Scouts. 
H. E. Flowers, R. H. Flowers, Robert Loh- 
meyer, John W. Price, H. Roswell Jones, Wm. 
Kelley, Roland Orth and Asst. Scoutmaster 
Carston Wehienberg, Frederick Schloss, Fran- 
cis Darrell, James E. Kane, Charles Schulte, 
Harold Kaufman, Milton Reizenstein, Earl 
Wellschlager of that city. 











HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 














Governor Fuller decorates some of Massachusetts’ Eagle Scouts 


DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


" Located in a naturaljforest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 





INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit |! pAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
badges awarded by local court of honor. 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. | 


"| Please send full information about your | 











Isbell. ‘The occasion was one of the most 
inspiring he has attended. Scouts descending 
from the Arch of Achievement, bearing shields 
with the Scout Laws emblazoned thereon 
formed a lane through which the candidates 
for the various badges approached the plat- 
form. There was also an impressive ceremony 
at which 300 boys were invested with Tender- 
foot rank. 

He also had the privilege, while in Texas, 
of attending an organization meeting at 
Nacogdoches in Texas, with its memories of 
the Spanish explorer De Soto. Between two 
and three thousand people, many of them 
having traveled a hundred and fifty miles, 
displayed an enthusiasm for Scouting which 
the Chief Scout Executive has seldom seen. 
In addition to having a share in the organiza- 
tion of this Council he was glad to have been 
able to present badges to five members of the 
only Pine Tree Patrol in East Texas as well 
as to Scoutmaster Geo. L. Crocket, and Assis- 
tant Scoutmaster J. B. Evans and other mem- 
bers of Troop No. 1, Nacogdoches, to which 
the Pine Tree Patrol belongs. 


Region Six 

HE visit to Region Six consisted of stop- 

overs at Atlanta, Macon, and {Greensboro, 
North Carolina. The two latter places were 
visited in connection with the Annual Meeting 
of the Region, which as in Region Nine, was 
held in two sections. Region Six is recovering 
rapidly from the unsettled conditions in 
Florida, and the area shows promise of be- 
coming one of the strongest Scouting sections in 
the country. 

In connection with both of these meetings, 
the Chief Scout Executive had the pleasure of 
making awards to Scouts. At Macon, Ga., he 
presented the Gold Palm to Eagle Scout Del- 
mont Wood of Albany, Georgia, and Eagle 
Badges to Scouts Michael Doyle and Zack 
Barnes of Albany, Georgia; Douglas Olin, Pat 
Stevens, William Keheley, John Kneale, and 
Earle Carpenter of Atlanta, Georgia; Edward 
Campbell and Jack Coleman of Macon, Georgia. 

At Greensboro, N. C., the Chief Scout 
Executive presented the Gold Palms to Eagle 
Scouts Clarence Cone, Jr., and Robert Dick 
Douglas, Jr., of Greensboro, and the Harmon 
Foundation Award to Ralph Brimley of 
Raleigh, N. C. Eagle Badges were awarded to 
Scouts Rowland Kirks, Robt. B. Drane, 
Charles J. Turpie, Jr., Charles Lucas, W. Ray 
Putnam, Emory Patillo; Ernest Whittington, 
Marvin Robey, Houghton Barbers of Char- 
lotte, N. C.; John Moore, Alfred Ellington, 
Luther Atwater, Allen Mebane, John Manning, 
Nelson Byerly, John Weaver, Raymond Dillon, 
Reuben Barham, Alex Montgomery of Reids- 
ville, N. C.; Howard Kelley, Craighead Mc- 
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Scouting in the South is certainly facing a 
wonderful future. 


Older Scouts Conference 


‘THE Older Scouts Conference of Southern 

California will be held at the Indian 
Village, San Diego, Calif., during the Easter 
vacation, April 2nd to 4th. The registration 
fee including housing, food, insignia, awards, 
and entertainment will be only six dollars, 
plus transportation. An older Scout who is 
entitled to attend this conference is defined 
as a First Class Scout or over, who is fifteen 
years of age, but will not be eighteen years of 
age at the time of the conference. Each Troop 
is entitled to send one older Scout to the 
conference, and each Troop will be responsible 
for the expense of its delegate. 


Twelve New Merit Badges 
TWELVE new Merit Badge subjects have 
recently been added. They are of particu- 
lar interest to rural and farm boys. 

Fruit Culture, Beef Production, Farm 
Mechanics, Farm Records and Bookkeeping, 
Farm Layout and Building Arrangement, 
Nut Culture, Soil Management, Corn Farm- 
ing, Hog and Pork Production, Sheep Farming, 

i Industry and Farm Home and Its 
Planning are the subjects. Pamphlets on 
these subjects are in course of preparation by 
experts, and will be issued as soon as is con- 
sistent with thorough work. 


If You Are Going Abroad 
THE Third International Sea Scout Rally 
will be held July 26th to August 3rd on 
Lake Balaton in Tihany, Hungary, this year. 
Scouts and especially Sea Scouts visiting 
Europe this summer, and wishing to attend 
the encampment, should apply to the National 

Office for authorization and credentials. 

The Prospect Heights District of the 
Brooklyn Council, with the consent of the 
National Office, has accepted an invitation 
to send 100 of its First Class Scouts on a 
“good-will” trip to Denmark as guests of the 
Danish Scout Organization. 


Brief Items of Scout News 
A BIRD-HOUSE specially built to house the 
Florida martins and mocking birds that 
fly about his winter home at Ormond Beach, 
Florida, was presented to John D. Rockefeller 
by the Boy Scouts of that community recently. 
* * * 

Boy Scouts with specially designed badges 
to mark them as members of the Junior 
Motor Patrol, of Los Angeles County, Califor- 
nia, will serve as traffic officers near school 





We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washington, 
to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like Rob- 
inson Crusoe, to canoe like the voyageurs, to 
swim like South Sea Islanders, to ride horses 
like cow-boys and live like-Princes. 





! Outdoor School and Camp to 
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buildings, and at congested corners. 








“The White Way” Magazine and 
your Handy Reference Catalog. 
(Check, below, instrument preferred.) 


co. 
5220-98 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me free copy of 
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Monumental Stamp Ca., Room 22, 3704 Overlook Ave., Balte., Md. 


? } yg — = Fine triangle 

war) value forty filllon dollars rs dnvereetine), — 

auge, nme. scale; sm: bum it; mp 
republic on cS 





150 Clerk =” -_ — City, N. J. 


1000 Very fine 25c to 35 s000 a 
2000 all different, a 


5000 

alog $200.00 $21.50 
Mo Se — for Beginners, 300 Pages well 
illustrated 


—$2.0 00 
LOWY, 110 West 42nd Street, New York City 


50 Br. Col. 10¢.—50 Fr. Col. 10c. 
10¢. — Sweden 10c. 
25 Canada oa ustria 
fmperial Al um 60¢, Modern Album $2.00. 
Stamps on S aoeeal 50%, discount to Agents. 
Cc. H. HOLLISTER 
1757 School Street 


POWERFUL MAGNIFYING GLASS 
Free With Approvals. Send Ad. 
PREMIUM STAMP co. 

Harrison op New York City. 





diferent. ae 00 











Chicago, Ill. 

















FREE! ae » FREE I! 


OF STAMPS AND FINE ACCESSORIES. 
An ty nag Ba ' tnctptes 260 of the finest ‘‘Liver’’ 


dy ise et of 10 tata 


inited A Bohenit. 
Gaers Irish Free State, 25 all erent unu: Eo 
lonials. nd 4 postage (stamps only) request this 
Wi paced! and espnevaia. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Rd., Liverpool, England 
Get This Rare Triangle Stamp 


Send 10c. for this 
COMPLETE OUTFIT 


ig , ps; [ 
ustra\ jum ; 0 
Stamp Hinges; pack, for 


Oe, approval applicants only. 
% W. W. BETTS, Clearfield, Penna. 


Mystic’s ““‘Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands; 
San Marino 













aa. Uganda er Poon U; Volta 
Sierra Leone Alaouites 
Gat thi eee. 3 a * 
Write TODAY 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5) Camden, New York 


205 dif., Rare “Wild Goose,” etc.—All 10c! 





Wonderful collection of 205 different stamps from 
Gwalior, Haute-Volte, Raomeng-Seheon , St. mas, 
South Africa (Sprinsbok), —. 
a — st amp: hinges: 
me. scale & gules: oo Ag anes vem i 
(China: “Wild Goose . cat. 7: } Big iastrs tstrated lie nd its. 
‘otal value, $4.85. All for 10c 


INDIAN STAMP CO., 1¢3 Howard St. ya 





The PACKET of CURIOUS STAMPS! 
bd 


Ghenton shis) soerese? 
J _Jucomavia 
sine woltng ular ys hurkey we rkey (wollen in tiger 
e ~ yy money temo, ry many other 
‘Swindle once Ae iat ah bok ‘Sel Approvals 
price-list with each order 
STAMP COMPANY 
Garrett, ind. 


ig 








Special—400 all diff. 16c—5 diff 

ARCO Iceland 6c—10 diff. Ireland 10c 

—25 diff. New Zealand 15c—15 

diff. Nyassa 20c. Illustrated price list on request. 
ARCO STAMP COMPANY 

1807 Avenue K. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Box 37, 
Send five cents for 


STAMP COLLECTORS “(lA ricitre’ of 
STAMPO CHEWING ,GUM 


A Groene Stamp aa with Every Package 
Send 80c for 20 Firse Fine Additionel Stamp 
Premiums a Purchase. Send $5.00 = 
140 d secure local agency. Get friends to 





$25,000.00 CASH 


is about the former vate of bd genuine German money 
we will sen with 100 all different stamps for 
10 cents to app! rants for ¥, approval boo 


BROADWAY STAMP CO., 621 Broadway, Stowe York City 


Stanley Gibbons U. S. List 


No boy interested in United States or British North 
America 





N 
pt put all value into the stamps we sell. 
STANLEY GIBBONS INC. 356 Ann Street NEW YORK CITY 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 








Pretty set of French Colony Stamps showing African 
Jungies, Native Chief, ers and Forest Scenery, to- 
gether with o' bum Price List. big 
stamp catalog of 1,000 sets and packet nd 
2e for return e. 


EMPIRE STAMP CO. 


5 DIFFERENT TRIANGLES 


20 diff. Postage Dues; 25 diff. AIR MAIL and 50 diff. 
Europe for 12¢ to approval applicants only. 


LEWIS STAMP CO. Lewis, N. Y. 


100 FEREN STAMPS FREE 


PREMIUM COUPONS IN Al ALL ‘OUR PACKETS 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23rd St., New York 


Packet of 108 stamps, including Tchad, 


Boys! Dutch Indies, etc., 5c to approval ap- 
plicants. If you will write at once we 
will include a stamp album, perforation gauge and 


a o big listo of bargains without extra cha: 
° rable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 


Toronto, Canada 














DISCOUNT (j™"* ee 


CO., Leonard St, Waltham, Mass. 
7 02 tions of de- 
catalogue prices. 


Referenve pe Scout membership sufficient. 
4. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 





4] 0 different choice selected foreign stamps. | —— 


Dozens of unused and hard to get. Cata- 
logs very highly. Keep the ones you want 
at Only One Cent Each. References please. 


EARL M. HUGHES, 315 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 
BULGARIAN STAMPS 


For toomatien on questions arding Bulgariap 
stamps apply _ sans 


MR. et A. PERSIYSKI 





chew our gum and save you the coupons. 
Pettet Stampo Products, Dept.B, Cor. Boulevard S. & Robinson, Atlanta, Ga. 


As ecu Feet 


> nae Badge. ws, wil incl ~ ay. 
Hinges 10e, “- for 25¢. 
.L. GLEMDALE STAMP co. 
1342 Linden “Ave Glendale, Calif. 


Build Your Stamp Collection at Our Expense 


We offer splendid commission in stamps for selling our 
stamps to your friends. We will — Png sample sheets 
valued at $2.00. or 
other satisfactory aes necessary. * hewn stamps you 
No obligation. 
LUX STAMP CO. 
805 Fairmont Place Bronx, New York 


87 FAR OFF COUNTRIES—Only 10c 


Azores, British G Ceylon, Cyprus, Dutch Indies, 
French Guiana, Estho' Indore, Jhind, Kouang-Tcheou, 
Luxemburg, Newfoundland, Oceanica, Paraguay, 
union, ete. Marvelous packet 87 different stamps from 
87 erent countries. including all above and 72 more. 
Bargain price 10c. Big lists and approvals with each order. 
C. D. Reimers Company, Box 206, Fort Worth, Texas 


FREE PACKET 


To introduce our SUPERIOR approvals. A valuable 
packet absolutely free for only 2c postage to applicants. 
JOHN SPERLING 
3880 Amboy Road, Staten Island, New York 











cannot sell. 























CATALOG Value in our IDEAL "7-2 of 100 diff. 
KELAN- 


TAN” JOHORE, KEDAH. CARIN 

BALAN, PRUs, 5 LERAUANIA. 
PROV ONLY NEW ‘LISTS 
FREE. 


PENNA.STAMP CO.,GREENSBURG, PA. 


100 °sraws" FREE 


vals, postage 2c. 
NSEN Srn AMP CO. 
Miiwaukee, Wis. 


500 STAMPS 17c! 
Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U. S. 10 up, 1000 Hinges 10c, 3000—25c. 
B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 





826 Teutonia Ave. 








100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 

to a for Universal Ap- 
Postage 2c. 

BADGER STAMP CO. 





Post Office Box No. Sofia, Bulgaria 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ple. Those old barriers 4 
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tions have into tradition. 


there was North, South and West, there is now one 
distance and prejudice have been ‘worn down by, pi uni 
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forces: R. 


automobiles, telephones, newspapers, magazin ing. 
These are the things that have united America into a nation of neighbors. You have the 


same automobile 
enjoy concerts from 
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the chap a half-dozen states away. You both eat the same advertised foods 
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e same chance to 


y. Through advertisements, you learn of 


a thousand devices that save you labor, increase your comfort, and help you joy life 
generally. They give you a broad panoramic view of this modern age we live in. —- 


Read the advertisements—your neighbors are reading them too 
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ee git with satisfaction after a good 

dinner, Bob, Harry and Phil with Mr. 
Birwood, set out from that gentleman’s home 
where they had been entertained, for the 
Franklin Stamp Club. One feels a certain 
elation in Spring weather, there is a faint 
perfume in the air, the buds are beginning to 
swell and hardy jonquils brighten the dull 
flower beds. 

At the club rooms was the usual crowd, 
everyone so occupied that a new arrival was 
scarcely noticed. At one table nearly every 
seat was taken, the interest centered in books 
of the new circuit being shown for the first 
time. And what is a circuit? The Franklin 
Stamp Club had joined an association which 
was made up of many clubs in different parts 
of the country. Each club was privileged to 
enter books filled with stamps to be submitted 
to the other members of the association for 
sale and the crowd gathered about the table 
were busily picking out stamps, initialing 
the spaces from which they were removed and 
jotting down the amounts on strips of paper. 
Mr. Zandoni, in charge of the circuit for the 
club, would have to check up at the end of 
the evening and was entitled to a commission 
on sales for his trouble. 

Presently four chairs were vacated and our 
friends immediately appropriated them. Books 
were handed to them. On the outside of the 
front cover was written the character of the 
contents and the name of the club from which 
they had come. Thus Harry’s book was made 
up of British Colonies, Phil’s, South America. 
Bob had a bargain book, contents from all 
over the world and priced at about a quarter 
of catalogue. He was in luck. Mr. Birwood 
was studying German Colonies which are 
usually better when properly cancelled— 
meaning not cancelled to order. As a rule 
circuit prices are about half catalogue’ though 
this varies according to the decision of the 
—— submitting them. Occasionally a real 

rgain is found through the careless marking 
by the owner. As correcting these mistakes 
is practically impossible they are considered 
legitimate finds. Some time was spent in 
going through the thirty or more books, and: 
at the end the little cardboard tray in front of 
each collector was fairly well filled. As this 
was the first evening for the circuit at the club 
our boys were quite eager to discuss it. Hav- 
ing paid for their selections the four moved on 
to another table where they were free to talk. 

Harry asked; “Have you ever entered: 
stamps in a circuit, Mr. Birwood?” 

‘Several years ago our club was a member’ 
of another circuit—a larger one than this and 
I put in five books and they were on their way 
for over two years before I saw them again.” 

“Why were they gone so long?” Bob in- 


“That is easily explained and is one of the 
main faults with the plan. Suppose there are 
a hundred clubs in the circuit and your books 
stop at each club for a week you will under- 
stand why they are so long a time in returning. 
During the period two yearly catalogues have 
been published and prices on many of your 
stamps may have advanced. It is an ill wind 
that blows no good so the benefit of the 
change is to the advantage of the clubs 
where your books are visiting. And, also, 
it is a long time to wait for a financial return. 
This smaller circuit we are now in brings the 
books back in about a year.” 

“Why do they have to stay a week at each 
club?” Phil inquired. 

“Tf our allotment arrived yesterday and 
was presented tonight Mr. Zandoni will have 
his checking up to do tomorrow night as he 
has his regular business to attend to during 
the day. He makes up his package and de- 
livers it to the post-office and it t may be that 
its next rast, ay place is two or three hundred 
miles from here so you have a half week taken 
and if the same routine is repeated you find 
the books ready for inspection just a week 
from tonight.” 

“Perhaps the next club might not meet 
that night,” Harry suggested. 

“True enough. More time would be re- 
quired in that case.” 


“Well, I think they’re fine,” said- Harry, 
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How Many Different Countries 
Have You in Your Album 
PACKET BARGAINS 


Have stamps from all different countries. 
For 25c you can get Scott Seald Packet No. 248. 
rE, g-y 4- from 75 DIFF. COUNTRIES, 


oo diff. stamps x 50 DIF. 
FERENT COUNTRIES. And for $2.00 you 
cket No. 355, 200 stamps from 200 
DIF E NT COUNTRIES. That's the way 
to have a stamp on all your album es, 
meget from every corner of the globe. 
some non-du : eno argains in 
pee Me AFRICA: No. 255, 25 diff. only 
toc; ASIA: No. 2. py 25c; AUSTRALIA 
No. 119, 25 di UROPE: No. 139, 
150 diff. 15¢; UNITED STATES: No. 376, 
50 different 25c. Order by number. 
. - Remember that the cheapest way to buy 
stamps is to buy packets. . 
Free catalogue of packets, stamps, albums, 
accessories and catalogues on request. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 


1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 


PHILATELIC BRADGU ART ESS SINCE 
BEFORE THE CIVIL W 
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L packet animal stamps 
from Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, 
vecremese Barbados, etc., includ- 
eopa: 
camel, tear, swan, giraffe, ele- 
phant, “eae k, etc.—absolutely 
Free to approval applicants enclos- 

ing 4c postage. Write today! 


ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. 1. 


SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 
10 dif. fine Airmail inctud- 

bes red cross set and 

packet of SO different stamps--ali 


LEE ge ere 


CURHAN STAMP COMPANY, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 











































FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
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BOYS 35% SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
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dollars (great curiosity): 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 

on earth; 1 “a set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
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outat po Pook ia te ents to 4) dupiletes! ‘The 

only 8 cen o.app icants for my 

iobsus Gat Quick Service ice Approvals. Big Price List 4¢ extra. 

D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 





WONDER A regular circus: Congo Lion, Sudan Camel, 
Gabon Savage, Tchad Leopard, Togo Land- 
Wt es scape, Cameroon Mountains, etc. this ex- 
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Outfit. y—~1 Cn fine stamps like St. 
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0 sizer; Sen — 1 A ‘Mattinique. St. Pierre and 
thers Yes, everything for only 10c to 
cea i 


CRAWFORD STAMP CO, 2355 No. Grand, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


HEY, SCOUT! 





name and address. Only one per 
ACME STAMP CoO., Box 672, Medford, Oregon 
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oth este tee ‘Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 
All different. Postage 2c 
100 Leugpalbess 290. List of 


1,500 stamps at Ic =< 
50 per cent sages s 





Stamps Free 50 rer | 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, oO. 
April 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 









































SPECIALIZE IN ‘‘U.S.” 
and start witha one — 
..$ .60 
Cpa webses 4 eteeatewk 2.00 
.. 6.60 
75.00 
1.65 
VLE VERE D COR EGEN 6.75 
40.00 
35 
. an 
. 3.66 
. 10.00 
200 var. U. 8. regular postage...__...... 2.60 
300 var. U. regular postage........... 8.00 
400 var. U. S regular postage............32.60 
600 var. U. S. regular, postage. . .. . 375.00 
Our price lists of U.S. or foreign packets gladly sent. 
OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 














$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 
stamps from nia-Herzegovina, French ee, 
Congo, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, Greece (dying 
soldier), Kouang-Tcheou, Ireland, Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre-Miquelon, etc. 

We will include—abdsolutely free—a genuine set 
of six beautiful Old Costa om 2 stamps (1903-11) 
cataloging $1.15! Also approvals. 

LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 





e Ten different triangle stamps for 15c. 
Triangle 5° 0 spesores a. 
100 Africa 
1 British ‘CSiontes 30c. 
00 French — 35c. a paustaguass Colonies 50c. 
1100 ae, Se ll unused, only 9. 
Big lists, with hundreds of 4 in sets and packets, free 
FENWAY STAMP COMPANY 
161 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass. 


BOYS! BIGGEST STAMP VALUES OF TODAY 
nat gael et over diff Igeria, Ai 
vlanes, Azerbalg u largest siamo, d0-yeareld. U. 8 S., ra 


et French Colonies, etc. This surprise Oc to 
protests THOUSAND BARGAIN LISTS PRE, td iff. 
ge ha 
Hawkeye 


So'dtamp GS Rapids, 19, “jowa 





gs 40> 





THE BIG FOUR! ffs.2%2 Series Banal 


New set 3 Turkey, Clack and dog); 5 Costa Rica. 
(Gov't adv. a Hee coffee); 4 Iraq, (ferryii animals in 
native — eguiar Fisee 50e. 5 to approval 
applicants 10: 

DENNIE, 7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 











100 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS GIVEN AWAY 
to each new subscriber to THE STAMP COLLECTOR. 

. Send only 25 cents for a six 
. e guarantee your complete sat- 
THE ota COLLECTOR 


isfaction. 
Department B. L., 


100 Dip E EES FREE 


to applicants for ax Bodner oy 60 and 70% off stand- 
ard catalog price. 

MARTENS STAMP CO. 
109 Frey Ave. Endicott, N. Y. 


STAMP ALBUM FREE _ ;Spces for 
also 7 Different Pieces Foreign Money, 


with purchase of 500 different FOREIGN stamps from 
all over the world for only 50 cents. 
Cc. NAGLE, 1101 Marion, READING, PA. 


19 Lodi St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











15 DIFF. TRIANGLE STAMPS ONLY 35c 
or 500 different stamps and a Fete for only 4 
cents, or 1000 different stam wenetas for 
fo appr roved SPP licants. Special! pnts Ditterent Canadien 
oy — a Confederation and 5 N owhvundlend. only 


Write. VICTORIA STAMP CO., Dept. 2, London, Ont., Canada 


THE MAP PACKET 
contains 10 yn Map Stamps from the two aot 
= eres. Also a packet of different stamps with anima’ 

ry ~ Saas and caamany to approval applicants, ali 


s. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 72 ntivar. 
Mauritius ‘and other ecod Brith Colcuinix’” “Bente 
= applicants for our famous Ham Approval —- 


2c stamp e. Please do not Pemit in 
lghthown* s Stam mp Co., Southsea, England 


STAMPS 105 China, pt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains ena 
Coupons. 2c. Stamp Alb over 500 illustra 
: eae of coun’ cn, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 

bon 450, DUES car BULLARD & CO., 
“Golde oe. oe, Direct n= rie remont Dept. 
Boston, 











Mass. 


“ie DIFFERENT STAMPS 75c 
350 mt SHAIBDS.- “11286 3000 SO BARPS. abe 
= we . .35¢ 1000 Hinges.......... 10¢ 
P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


1 0 FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 

For 4 cents postage, ssoreven. 50%, dis- 

Write for our "large sta of low price seta and packet 
STAMP CO. 

Detroit, Mich. 


100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
AY Cuba, Mexico, ete.............00005 
N 1000 mixed 40c. 25 diff. U. 8. 25e. - 
hinges 15e. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75¢. 
List free. I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1928 





Cc. M. EVANS» 





PALMER 
8225 Linwood Avenue 








“anda decided addition to the evening’s 
entertainment though I notice the dealers have 
to sit around while so many of their customers 


are otherwise engaged.” 


“If you hadn’t been so absorbed with your 
stamps you might have noticed several 
dealers going through the circuit. To sell 
stamps they have to buy though most of their 
purchases are made from foreign agents. 
Except for an occasional !fortunate find retail 
prices are too high to leave any margin of 
profit.. Dealers often have pet collections of 
their own.” 

“A year is a long while to wait,” said Bob, 
“but I'd like to give the circuit a tryout. 
We have quite a stock now between us and 
could make as fair a showing as many of those 
we have been looking through tonight. Who’s 
with me?” 

Harry and Phil expressed a willingness to 


join and Harry appealed to Mr. Birwood to | | 


come in with them. 

“T have a number of books on their pil- 
grimage at present. Suppose you three make 
up one of your own and try it out.” 

“And where do we obtain our books?” 
someone asked. 

“Mr. Zandoni will sell you as many as you 
wish. There will be a label on the front on 
which will be printed ‘Franklin Stamp Club,’ 
and the name of our town and state. It will 
be April, 1929, when your book returns from 
its adventures and I hope it will have delivered 
its entire contents at its various stopping 
places.” 

“Here’s hoping,” Bob said. “Here comes 
Mr. Kurdian.” 

The dealer approached their table and 
opened his well stocked bag. ‘New issues! 
New issues! Who wants new issues?” he 
cried. 

The first to be shown was the Hungarian 
airmail set of eight values. The lower five 
show an eagle in flight against a setting sun in 
the center of which is the Hungarian double 
cross which is also used as a watermark. 
The three higher values have also an eagle in 
flight which is in an upright, oblong design. 
On the eagle’s back is seen a male figure 
sitting astride and holding a letter aloft in 
one hand while the other supports a horn held 
to the lips. These are carefully engraved. 
Then there was the Cuban set, elaborate 
designs depicting maps of North and South 
America between which were portraits or 
views. One cent, green, bears the portrait 
of Thomas Estrada Palma; two cent, rose, 
General Gerardo Machado, El Morro Castle 
at the entrance to Havana harbor is on the 
five cent, blue; Terminal Station in Havana 
on the eight cent, rose brown; Presidential 
Palace on ten cent, brown; tobacco fields on 
thirteen cent, red orange; Secretaria de 
Hacienda on twenty cent, sage green; un 
enginio on thirty cent, purple, and fifty cent, 
rose lake, with the Cathedral of Havana. 

“Thomas Estrada Palma was the first 
President of the Republic,” Harry announced. 
“He was born in Cuba in 1835 and took an 
active part in the Ten Years’ War—1868 7 
1878—was captured and imprisoned in Spaii 
and all his property confiscated after which 
he came to America to live till the end of the 
Spanish-American War.” 

Mr. Kurdian laughed. “Quite a boy for 
the facts. Very good,” he commented. 

“He always has ’em,” Bob said. “I don’t 
know how he does it.” 

“Here are Ecuador surcharges,’ Mr. 
Kurdian resumed. “Three values of the 1920 
issue with the word ‘POSTAL,’ printed across 
the face—one, two and twenty centavos. 
And here are two that look like the beginning 
of a new Honduras set—one centavo, light 
ultramarine, with a native scene in the circular 
center, and a two centavos, rose, similar 
design showing a picture of a carved Maya 
Monolith titled, ‘Ruins of Copan.’ These 
stamps, though not works of art, have 
the merit of being locally created—types of 
native talent as are all Honduras issues since 
1909. The paper is watermarked with a 
basket weave pattern. A single issue comes 
from Guatemala—one centavo de quetzal, 
in drab, a long, low classic edifice described as 
the ‘Postal and Telegraph | Building,’ across 
the middle of the engraving.’ 











The End of a Perfect Month! 
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Sends orders to home office The “Big Check” arrives 


_ in a month—every month! That’s the slogan of the 
5,000-odd BOYS’ LIFERS all between the ages of ten 
and sixteen. A regular army of up and coming live wires. 
Reg’lar fellows, all of them. 

Every month of the yeaf finds them at it. They wouldn’t 
quit for anything—not a chance. 

Why? Because it brings them their own money for the 
movies, for skates, hockey sticks, baseball equipment 
(the big leaguers are going South so it will soon be time 
for the bats, gloves, and mask)—anything they want. 
Some have bank accounts, too, for use at vacation time. 


They Don’t Worry 


Nothing worries them. They don’t pester Mom or Dad. 
They get what they want when they want it. 


Wouldn’t you like to be like that? You can. Join up 
with Jack Gardner and be one of the “‘gang”’ earning com- 
missions and receiving bonus checks every month. 

Fill in the coupon and mail it off now. You’ll hear from 
Mr. Gardner in a few days with “the best news you have 
heard in a long time.”’ 


Mr. J. B. Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Sir: 
I want to join up with you and the BOYS’ LIFE 


“Gang.”’ Please write me. 
EPO DIO PRI SEL EOS PeCe TYE LTTE. Cee Gets 
Melia S55 IRE NOS ola 5 oe oe 6 was pe ORs Cod Sed ReeeS 
4-28 CN icin is con nanuephanhatatas Pere PnP Otee oF 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








Port Arms! 


Learn the American Soldier’s man- 
ual of arms with a real, honest-to- 
goodness, straight-shooting gun. 
Become a crack shot. Ask your 
Dad to get you 





Not just a spring gun but one that 
shoots regular, inexpensive, air- 
rifle shot with the accuracy of a 
powder shooting gun. Uses com- 
pressed air as a shooting force the 
same as air drills and hammers. A 
dandy, accurate gun for inside or 
outside target practice or small 


ama 


It is as natural for a boy to want a 
gun as it is for a girl to want a doll. 
You can give your boy a Benjamin 
knowing that it is absolutely safe, 
cannot be discharged accidentally, 
has no springs to break or weaken 
and that the gun will grow with 
the boy and last for years. Shooting 
force is controlled. by number of 
strokes of pump and, therefore, 
depends ipon age and. strength of 
boy. The Benjamin is safe for 
small boys and satisfies the pw 
ones. Guaranteed by the manufac- 
ia for one year. Price postpaid, 
5.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
order direct. 


Free to Boys 


**The Shooter’s Art’’ 
is a book written just 

‘or boys. Tells how to 

andle, hold and 
aim a gun and shows 
how to become a 
crack shot. Read it 
from cover to cover. 
Sent FREE without 
obligation. Just mail 
the coupon. 





Benjammy Am Rirte & Manuracturino Co., 
621 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me FREE, without obligation, a copy of 
“The Shooter's Art.” 


pe 
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Air ‘Fieneartad in the Arctic 
(Continued from page 7) 














then they would know we were on the way to 
the Pole. 

They were not informed of our plan to 
continue on from the Pole, and so, instead of 
sixteen hours, when they expected our return 
we gave them twenty-five days in which to 
think it over. And what a twenty-five days 
it was! Our trouble began when our trial 
flight should have ended—three hours after 
leaving King’s Bay—when my mechanic, 
Omdal, passed a slip of paper to Dietrichson 
the pilot, telling him that the rear engine 
was hot; but there was no turning back now, 
although ever since leaving land we were being 
heavily drifted to the westward by a strong 
northeast wind. 

Amundsen describes the flight as “Just 
like jumping blind-folded into the Universe.” 
There we sat, he in the navigating cock-pit 
of one plane and I in the other, with nothing 
separating us from Eternity, so it seemed, but 
the thin metal bow in front. Behind sat the 
pilot, so far away, it seemed, as to give me a 
feeling of utter loneliness, and I seemed to 
be floating alone through the void like a lost 
soul, beyond the confines of a three-dimensional 
world. The do H. P. Rolls Royce motors 
above us roaréd defiance to the mystery and 
desolation that surrounded us and _ broke, 
for the first time, the silence, since the birth 
of this weird, strange world. With every 
hour that passed we were speeding seventy- 
five miles farther into the unknown. 

Through rifts in the fog, which rolled be- 
neath us like a great billowy ocean, we could 
see what lay beneath us. First we crossed a 
great stretch of open sea, then on over an 
area of loosely floating ice-cakes—the broken 
fringe of the frozen Polar Sea, and on until, 
finally, as if by magic, thé fog lifted to reveal 
to qur astonished gaze the great “Polar-pack” 
in all its glory, and we looked down in wonder 
and amazement upon the most spectacular 
panorama of snow and ice ever beheld. by the 
eyes of man. It seemed to me almost as 
though it were a sacrilege to intrude for the 
first time upon this serenely beautiful world, 
and as I gazed down upon it I mutely hoped 
that it might never be desecrated by the foot 
of man; but that also is an affair of the spirit. 

Eight hours had passed, and although it 
was thirteen degrees below freezing, still we 
didn’t feel the cold. Directly ahead the sun, 
glowing a dull red, hung like an inanimate 
thing in a murky sky, without cheer and with- 
out warmth. Could this be the North Pole? 
Yes, surely it must be, for i saw Amundsen’s 
plane, which was ahead, descend and start 


‘to circle and I knew he was looking for a 


landing, but where, among’ that - chaos of 
“pressure-ridges” and upturned ice-blocks 
which ‘looked as though some prehistoric 
giant had tried to wage war against the Polar 
Ice—surely not into those narrow streaks and 
little lagoons of open water that nestled 
amongst the upturned ice and showing so 
dark green in contrast to the surrounding 
white? 

Fortune was kind to us in our take-off from 
Spitzbergen. Here again is where it favored 
us. While we had flown six hundred miles, 
the exact distance of the Pole from Spitz- 
bergen, our heavy drift to the westward of the 
meridian we should have followed made our 
“dead reckoning” longitude uncertain, and as 
we had been unable to obtain an observation 
for latitude, because of the foggy horizon, it 
behooved us to land somehow, in order to 
find out where we were. Here. is where the 
miraculous came in. Both. my own -and 
Amundsen’s mechanic had just reported the 
fuel supply half-consumed. Below us lay the 
first open water, big enough for a plane to 
land in, that we had 
hundred-mile journey northward. 
fortune was kind to us. 

Upon landing we found ourselves to be in 
latitude 87° 44’ N. and longitude 10° 20’ W. 
Thus our drift of fifty miles off from our 
course, which means a great loss of longitude 
at that latitude because of the convergence 


Surely 


of the meridians at the Pole, was responsible ' 


for the loss in latitude and the fuel necessary 
to carry us to the Pole. 

After emptying our bags we began to 
wonder where Amundsen was. While Omdal 
kept at his bailing, Dietrichson and I climbed 
up on all the high ridges and ice-cakes we could 
find to scan the horizon with our glasses, but 
no Amundsen. ‘“‘He must have gone on bes 
the Pole,” remarked Dietrichson. “No,” re- 
plied Omdal when we returned to the ta 
‘that’s not like Amundsen. 


seen in our whole six- ' 


It was not until six hours later that, with 
our glasses, we spied his plane, three miles off. 
Only the bow was visible, tilted up at an angle 
of forty-five degrees above the top of the 
rough ice which surrounded it. Just ahead 
stood a great upturned block of blue ice. 
Of course we thought he had crashed until he 
told us by semaphore the second day—until 
which time he had no knowledge of our where- 
abouts—that in landing, his plane had nosed 
up onto an ice-shelf, which accounted for the 
position in which we saw it, just in time to 
break its momentum and avert a crash. He 
also informed us that while his forward 
motor had back-fired in coming down, he 
hoped to repair it. Again fortune had favored 
us. 

Each crew now set to work trying to get 
its plane out of the water up onto an ice-cake 
so that the pressure from the surrounding ice- 
field, which was gradually closing in upon us, 
would not crush them. But our task was 
hopeless because we only had one motor; 
after landing we could never start up again 
the rear motor of our plane which had caused 
trouble soon after leaving Spitzbergen. We 
did, however, succeed in getting the nose of 
our plane up onto an ice-shelf, but that was 
all; for the tail, full of water, lay deeply sub- 
merged, although day and night we took 
turns in trying to pump and bail her out. Had 
we not been able to do this we could never 
have salvaged the gas-tanks, and without 
this reserve supply we could never have re- 
turned again to Spitzbergen with even one 
plane, as we finally succeeded in doing. 

Although we tried three times to reach 
Amundsen’s plane, the new, thin ice that 
covered what water there was between us, 
was just strong enough to bar our progress in 


our canvas canoe, and not strong enough to | 


hold us up. But on the fifth day the sur- 
rounding ice-fields, which had been slowly 
and steadily pressing in upon us ever since 
our arrival, had brought the two planes 
within a half mile of one another. Again we 
were in luck for the drift might just as well 
have been in the opposite direction, but it 
wasn’t. We must get over to N-25 with all 
possible speed if we were ever to get back 
again to civilization. 


Wit our feet shoved ‘loosely into our 

skis, for we never fastened them on here 
for fear of getting tangled up, should we fall 
into the sea, we shuffled along, slowly feeling 
our way over the thin ice. Omdal was in 
the lead, myself and Dietrichson—who had 
recovered from his slight attack of snow- 
blindness the next day—following in that 
order. Suddenly I heard Dietrichson yelling 
behind me, and before I knew what it was all 
about Omdal ahead of me cried out also and 
disappeared as though the ice beneath him 
had suddenly opened and swallowed him. 
The ice under me started to sag, and I quickly 
jumped sideways to avoid the same fate that 
had overtaken my companions. There just 
happened to be some old ice beside me and 
that was what saved me. Lying down on my 
stomach, partly on this ledge of old ice, and 
partly out on the new ice, I reached the skis 
out and pulled Dietrichson over to where I 
could grab his pack and partly pull him out 
onto the firmer ice, where he lay panting and 
exhausted. Then I turned my attention to 
Omdal. Only his pallid face showed above the 
water. It is strange, when I think that both 
these Norwegians had been conversing almost 
wholly in their native tongue, that Omdal 
was now crying in English, “I’m gone! I’m 
gone!”—and he was almost gone, too. The 
only thing that kept him from going way 
under was the fact that he kept digging his 
fingers into the ice. I reached him just in 
time to pull him over to the firmer ice. I 
reached him just before he sank and held him 
by his pack until Dietrichson could crawl 
over to me and hold him up, while I cut off 
the pack. It took all the remaining strength 
of the two of us to drag Omdal up onto the 
old ice. 

Our companions could not reach us, neither 
could they see us, as a few old ice hummocks 
of great size stood directly in front of N-25. 
They could do nothing but listen to the 
agonizing cries of their fellowmen in distress. 
We finally succeeded in getting over to our 
companions, who gave us dry clothes and hot 
chocolate, and we were soon all right again, 
except for Omdal’s swollen and lacerated 
hands. Both men had lost their skis. In view 
of the probability of being forced to tramp to 
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Make them Yourself 
of Leather 


Moccasins, belts, lanyards, axe, knife and 
compass cases, istration cases, book- 
covers and lots of other interesting and 
useful articles. Lots of fun and easy to 
make with the Graton & Knight craft 
leathers. Patterns and tools furnished at 
small cost. 

Send this advertisement and roc for the 
96-page Leathercraft book that tells you 
an about working with leather the Graton 

& Knight way. 


Graton & Knight Company 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Booklet GIVEN with Chemical 
CHEMICAL B282i"s sre 
ent experiments can per- 
formed. Qnly $1.00 Postpaid, 
Includes 20 chemicals and pieces 
of apparatus. 
CHEMICAL WORK BENCH 
1B, used for performing ex- 
periments, size 12 x 12 x 6, 
shelves and running water with 
siphon, Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
Suadene ~y * or Post Office Order 
to Dept. 
BENZONOID CHEM. CO., hy. ee 





















Largest Catalog Issued Sent i ray 


® Ring as shown with any one or two | 

HS, GS, or SS beside shield, ‘i2 jn 

each. ‘Sterling silver. Samples 
jal orders filled. 


loaned 
Metal Arts Co., Inc., 780Portland Ave.,Rochester,N. Y. 
MOHNEB CAMP TOURS 
for red-blooded boys 
Mea Sas Mer ola ours geterates Hetty 
Atlan the City, and many other 


Jee incea:e tg eno 
e * WEBB, Coach, Transylivania University, Lexington, Kyo 

















KENNEBEC Outboard SPEED 
use any outboard mo “motor: BOATS and CANOES 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO., Dept. A-43 Waterville, Maine 





Have You.a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of 

to make better pletures and eatameney = ome BOW 
PHOT: OGRAPHY 

112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


f JANOICRAFT SPECIALTIES CHAPTWORK 
and 


MATERIALS \ Stamped, to assemb! 


cents for 
LESTER GRISWOLD, 623 Park Terrace, Colorado Springs, Col. 


Print Own 
Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, ete. Save 
money. Print for others, big pro! Pont: Complecs 
outfits $8.85. Job press $12, $5. Rotary $150. All 
easy, rules sent rite for catalog presses type 

THE KELSEY CO., P-71, Meriden, Conn. 











m came As YUCCA FIRE S 
‘om plete YUCCA boards, 2 YUCCA 
thong, | socket, tinder and directions. $1.00 20 ee 
Sets hly + Arrowheads; perfect 


. small, 
beats chipped wie! of flint, sto ored 
glass, etc Posed, 6k 6 for $ — 
RED EAGLE YUCCA SHOP, poh 325, Roswell, N. M. 











ENLARGEMENTS 


Made — our tives * = a gmenep-tot guaran- 
tee.” Send for detalls and pri 


THE HOBBY SHOP 
Box 6, Traffic Station Minneapolis, Minna. 


EARN VACATION MONEY 


We trust every boy scout in good standing, no money in 
advance. Every American Home should have Col. 
Lindbergh’s Picture. Particulars, 

KOEHLER, 150 Park Row, 


TALK PIG 
BOYS! *Sr*PorucaR” 


Secret amusin ing way of talking. Greatfun. Learn sim- 
plified method in few minutes. No vocabulary. Send 
25¢c., name and address to MARION LEE KURTZ, 
1454 Hyde Park Blvd; Chicago, il. 


—BOY 
SCOUTS— 


KNIFE GIVEN 


ASK HOW TO GET IT 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. 
647 York Street 
St. Paul, ° Minnesota 





New York. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
Silver Spruce Campx="%<%., 





’ Around the 
* shores of Lake 
4 Glenwood. In 


the heart of the 
Pochuck Mts. 


A safe vacation 
camping adventure 
for younger boys on 
a private reserva- 
tion of 140 acres of woods, 
fields, and water. 


Woodcraft, Indian lore, Archery, 
Handiwork, Music and Sports, 
under adult leadership. 


Miss Ruth V. Stephenson 
Director 


316 W. 83rd St. New York 





“A""Mount Birds ™ 


Wo tageh zee Ten Pure and Make tos mount Birds, Ani- 


Soon 
eee dys Ta aay learned te mon 


Tremendoualy =—~9 | 
and d with beautiful art. 
home Time Selling Specimens and 


Free Booke i —r rt E noy tg esr 
dermy. ota a retest 


AVIATION F R E E 


Information 
nam® and address for full a a the 








Send us 

Aviation nd Airplan 1 Find out about the many great 

Aviation and now - and ‘Dow we you at home, during 
time, to qualify. Our new book, tunities in the Asr- 

Slane Ind — also sent free if det answer at once 


oes, oP AVIATION 


AMERICAN SCH 
Dept. 1804, 3601 Michigan Ave CHICAGO 





Spend Spring. Summer and Fal! 
WHY NOT tne Gathering butterflies, insects? | 
buy busérede of kinds for museums and collec- 
worth $1 to 

mnindedboge tn in gaze 

for me. is sim 





say specimens, 
Dept. 79, Box 1424, 


(Unt JOE 


2» 18-46. —_- Mall Trucks etc. salaries 
Cermaneay 


Gran book “*Millard’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
ir stammerera in would 


CAMP NOMAD 


Motor bus camp tour of 1500 miles through the 
Catekas Mts., down the Hudson, tnreuge & New 

land and’ ae White Mountains. ven weeks of 
— ied camp life full of interest. Assembly at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. Age limits 12 to 18. 


For booklet, write CAMP NOMAD, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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RADIO PINOCHLE 


tovsignal by Morse Code, 


Cede flags, an flags 
Rank, in playing the game of Radio Pinochle. A gam 
ters and ad 148 instructive cards. 


SIGNAL CARD GAME CO. Randol ph; Mass. 
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Greenland, four hundred miles away, the loss 
of these skis seemed a calamity. 

I was surprised at the change only five 
days had wrought in Captain Amundsen. He 
seemed to me to have aged ten years. We now 
joined with our companions in the work of 
freeing the N-25 from her precarious position. 
We were enabled to get the fuel-tanks which 
we had cut out of my plane over to Amundsen 
on our improvised ski-sledge. ‘This reserve 
supply proved to be our salvation, for without 
it we never could have returned home. 

At last we were together again, and the 
twenty ensuing days we spent dragging our 
plane from ice-cake to ice-cake in the attempt 
to find one big enough from which to take-off. 

The mournful sound of the wind blowing 
through the rigging of our plane made us 
quick to seek shelter in its interior after our 
day’s labor. Although our four-walled com- 
partment was of metal and heavily coated 
with hoar-frost, it shut out the damp, fog- 
bound waste in which we were but mites in a 
colorless waste that seemed to reach into 
infinity. The scanty heat from our “Primus,” 
together with that given out by our bodies, 
was sufficient to raise the temperature above 
freezing. The hoar-frost melting, dripped 
down our necks and spattered into our mugs 
of chocolate, but nothing seemed to dampen 
our spirits, not even the thought of Riiser- 
Larsen’s fast diminishing supply of black 
chewing tobacco, which we were now smoking; 
for was not the thought of the warm sleeping- 
bag with the ten malted-milk tablets, each 
man’s daily allotment to munch contentedly 
as we dozed off to sleep and forgetfulness, that 
of Heaven itself? I never knew the real feel- 
ings of my companions, for the talk was 
mostly in Norwegian as we sat over our 
chocolate or pemmican soup, but I learned to 
accept what each day had to offer with 
abiding faith. Spitzbergen was but eight 
hours away. Maybe tomorrow we would be 
on the way. Thus passed twenty-four days, 
for the open water for which we longed never 
came. 

On May the 2oth, eight days after landing, 
we took an inventory and found that we 
would have sufficient provisions to enable 
us to reach the Greenland coast, 400 miles 
away, with a ration of 44 lb. per day per 
man, providing we started on June the 15th. 
Each man was given his choice either of 
remaining with the plane, hoping for open 
water from which to take off, or of starting 
for Greenland on May 15th. "While all were 
loath to leave behind us two powerful engines, 
that might at any moment whisk us home, and 
start on a forlorn march to Greenland, which 
we knew we could never reach, with 30 
Ibs. apiece on our backs and dragging behind 
us on our ski-sledge the canoe with which to 
cross the open leads, the majority of us voted 
to go on the date set, for, as Riiser-Larsen said, 
“It’s better to die on foot than go crazy sitting 
here waiting for our food to give out!” 

But on June 7, after a search lasting all 
day and far into the night, Riiser-Larsen and 
Omdal returned to report, that they had found 
an ‘‘ice-floe” 500 meters in diameter, the 
proper dimension for a take-off. As the floe 
was nearly a mile away it was not until 
June roth that we succeeded in getting our 
plane safely onto it, and the night of the 14th 
before the snow was cleared and ready for a 
take-off. That night we made a try. We 
required a speed of 100 kilometers an hour, 
with ig to rise, but as all we could get 
was 60, lane bumped over the course 
just as she ae done so many times previously. 
We spent most of that night on ete and 
knees shaving off with our sheath-knives 
every hummock and bump that we could find. 
That night it pened to be my patrol. 
Each night we took turns at this in order to 
be ever watchful for open water, or any other 
eventuality that might suddenly occur. The 
ice-cake on which we rested might at any 
moment give way and drop us into the sea 
(they were all badly creviced), or a stray 
hungry bear raid on our provisions. We never 
knew what to expect, and it was this mental 
strain that told on us. 

Around and around the ice-cake I shuffled 
on my skis with my gun slung over my shoul- 
der. The mean average temperature during 
the first two weeks of our stay had been ten 
degrees below freezing, but on June 2nd, with 
the breaking of Arctic summer, the fogs 
descended nm us, the thermometer rose . 
freezing and did not vary more than four 
degrees during all the rest of our stay. That 


night it dropped to three, and in the morning | Ace— 


the course was as hard and smooth as glass. 


ter 
We dumped practically everything, sleeping- 


bags, fur “parkas,” skis, cameras, field 
, Tifles and ammunition. We even left 
our boots behind. All we stored in the plane 








was one canvas canoe, a shot gun, two packages 
of chocolate and-one can ef pemmican. We got 
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Arctic Explorer 


Donald MacMillan. 
Uses 


ULSTER KNIVES 


Following is a letter re- 
ceived by the Ulster Factory 
from Mr. MacMillan: 


Sch. Bowdoin Rawson-MacMillan Freeport, Me. 
Sch. Sachem - Field Museum Expedition 
Nothing is more acceptable to the Eskimos and other 
N iends than a pocket knife, since a good knife is 
in constant use in that country and those ULSTERS of last 
year were the best we have ever taken with us. 
(Signed) Donald MacMillan. 


COUTS as you all probably know the north country is more exacting on 
pocket knives than any other region in the world. They are in con- 
stant use by the Eskimos, who at times depend entjrely upon them for 

food and clothing. MacMillan realized the quality of the ULSTER when 
he equipped himself with them for this hazardous exploration. 
You have an opportunity of 
ping yourself with an OFFI- 
afar ULSTER BOY SCOUT 
KNIFE, the real knife of quality. 
Examine it closely and you will see 
for yourself the painstaking and ex- 
acting workmanship. A knife that 
will stand by you and never fail. 
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LOCKWOOD 


Motor for Your Boat 
Here is a wonderful New Light Twin 
Motor for pont boat that develops 


= ne power: r its size than the famous 
engines that have thrilled the world by 





14th, 1927, in official test under direction, “3 the pmeaicen 
Power Boat Associa ‘orld’s recor: 
ee ous World's men yey | 4 


broke all previous W 
pede 7 a a" of 27.163 miles per hour. pia’ 4 3° 


for its weight, 
Fastest of All Light Motors 
Safest—Too eo 
¢ & 
You want a Motor that ‘‘sets the pace for the Fg & 
other fellows” but you want safely as well as 3 ‘$ 
. Tell Dad sheet the Lockwood Pilot @ SS <P 
—found only on Lockwood Mo It e 


“takes hold of the Motor when you e - - 
go.” No danger of sudden reversing |@ J 
~] “the Motor and of the ri cy A 


boat. eee a oat + : 
—a built-in of every “S ae é 


A 4 
Write for Free Folders of #6 Sons ow 
Lockwood’s Three Great @ “ v 
Motors for 1928 — * 
Ag 


Ace, The Chief, and 
Model T. 
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XG Many different games two or cunee tegen. 
Take a set on your next hike. 

Ask your dealer or write us for free booklet No. 10. 
JOHN Cc. LEHNE SALES CO. 
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from official inspections. 
Information Bureau. No fees. Call, write 
or phone:— 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 


1212-L Times Building, 
New York, or 1204-L 
at I7 N. State St., 


. Gine 
P3> — 
CELEBRATE 4th OF JULY 
Get our catalog of fire- 
works and 1001 novelties 
for any sort of celebration, 
now. It’s free for the 
asking. We ship same day 

orders received. 


Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. 
1708 Ella St., Cincinnati, O. 
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BOWS—ARROWS 
a ries —Raw Materials 


Outfits for Every Member of the Family 
. STEMMLER CO, 
. pen Queens Village, N. Y. 
Est. 1912 Dealers write for also 


























MUSKETRY SLIDE RULE 


Model 1918, for use of Riflemen, Hunters, Scouts 

& Technical men, to determine distance of any 

object. Used by A. E. F. All metal, with fall 

direction for use. Special price, $1.00, postpaid. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 

501 Broadway, N. Y. City 


















interesting lessons 
Full of fascinating instruction 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


A Diary for Your Answers 


HE Editors of BOYS’ LIFE would like to know something of your preferences in regard to your 
Tirnaeazine. If you will cut out this coupon and answer [ALL the questions and mail it before 
A 15, to Questionnaire Editor, BOYS’ LIFE, Park Avenue, New York City, you will receive a 
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and ts. 
1. Which short story in this issue do you prefer?............ 
i ia ah or on eS oa UE EL As BEd o ROE EN 
DAES Gol 8c... deceit MeL 
4. What is your favorite department?...................... 
5. Mention three authors who have been represented in Boys’ 


particularly like.............. 


Lire from January, 1927, to the present, whose work you 


. Indicate types of story you prefer, check ONLY three: 


Adventure——. Animal Athletic —— Aviation —— 
Camping —— Comedy —— Historic —— Indian —— Mys- 
tery —— Scout —— Sea —— Western ; 








It. 


Scout Diary. Follow the classification of the Index below as to serials, short stories, articles 


Would you like in your magazine: 


a. More short stories and fewer articles...............+.. 


or b. Fewer short stories and more articles.................. 


orc. Fewer serials and more short stories. . 


OE ss as. oa a diss bee pons 


or d. More serials and fewer short stories.................. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


CN rer ree 

Answer YES or NO to each. 
Mention in not more than eight words one or two subjects 
that you would like to have treated ia articles in Boys’ Lire. 


Of all the books that you have read since January rst, 1927, 
will you list three that you have particularly liked. Name 
the authors as well as the titles. ................--.-008- 
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*| (one-half hour’s fuel supply) left in the tanks. 
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into the plane and started off. She bumped 
for 400 meters, then rose; our efforts were 
rewarded, and one plane with six men in it 
left there forever, on the day we had actually 
set, two weeks before, to start on foot for 
the Greenland coast. 

consumed eight hours and twenty-five minutes, 
was a wonderful piece of navigation, consider- 
ing that we had been drifting around in the 
fog, 600 miles away, for twenty-five days. 
Our course lay straight for the island, but we 
almost met catastrophe within sight of home, 
when, just after passing the “‘drift-ice” we 
were forced down into the heavy open sea 
by a falling aileron with only ninety litres 
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Illustrated by Harry H. A. 


Our return journey to Spitzbergen, which -barren 


Treasure George Fieldi 
Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


{illustrated by William Heaslip 
vo Ry” SVEN or AS Arthur 


9. What serial or short story published in 1927 interested you 15. Do any other boys read your copy of Boys’ LirE?........ 
a cael conde sact bee ies sce beet caus Lawsys BE Gm, ROW MRF. iE. SE he oo ee sie es ebs cca icle ne 

CE DEEE DE ation ddulenranteias > eset ease tees ee ok m8 16. How long have you been a reader of Boys’ LIFE?.......... 
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(Cross out two of these) g@r........ ay Lone Scout. . . 
PRINT YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS VERY CLEARLY 
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_ on we came in the wash of the incoming 


tide. 

And what a change the interval had wrought 
in the ap ce of the solid land too. When 
we left, on May 21st, Spitzbergen was buried 
deep in snow, but now, on June 15th, the 
sun-warmed coast-line ech to the 
shrill cries of little hawks and gulls, while 
deep in the sheltering arms of the fjords 
eiderducks and geese were mating and building 
their nests, all happily oblivious to the kingdom 
of silence and death that lay so close at hand. 
Plainly visible on the northern horizon lay the 
great fields of loose-moving ice over which we 
had flown for almost an hour on our northward 
journey, before reaching the solid “‘ Polar Pack.” 
The frozen surface of the Arctic Ocean breaks 
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up completely every summer, the loose floes 
drifting, under the influence of wind and tide, 
to a final exit into the North Atlantic. 

This is the story of our 1925 flight as I 
told it to the Bishop of Arizona, who said, 
after I had finished, ‘‘Someone, surely, must 
have been watching over you.” xe 

The scientific results, from an expedition 
that cost $150;000, consisted in the exploration 
of 120,000 square miles of hitherto unknown 
region and the taking of two soundings which 
showed the depth of the Polar Basin at that 
latitude to be more than 12,000 feet, thus pre- 
cluding the likelihood of any land on the 
European side of the North Pole. But we 
had had our compensations, we had blazed a 
trail, we had shown the way into the Arctic. 
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OFFICIAL BOY scouUT UNIFORMS 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT BLANKETS 
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THE OFFICIAL 
Boy SCOUT BLANKET 


When the clear, moderate nights of early 
Camp give way to the chilly, penetrating damp- 
ness just before dawn,—-when the nights are cold 
or when the moisture of a rainy day rising from 
the ground creeps into the tent,—that’s the 
time you’ll know what it means to own THE 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT BLANKET. 


It is made of pure olive drab wool and weighs 
about 3 Ibs. Size 58’’ X 82”. 


Oh Boy! What a Blanket! 


The splendid weave of the fine soft olive drab 
wool makes the OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT BLANKET 
exceptionally strong and serviceable. There is 
more real value in this Blanket than we ever 
offered in any blanket. 


Be sure you get one before you go on the next 
over-night hike. You’ll need it in Camp, too. 
And it’s also very serviceable for use at home. 


$4.50 


EACH 






SOLD ONLY THROUGH OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTERS AND THE NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 







goat Os This Label Proves It’s Official. 


Accept No Blanket Without It 
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Here's the 


cereal thousands are Wt 


enthusiastic about! 


JUST imagine a dish of crisp, crackly 
flakes. Full of the wonderful flavor of PEP 
plus the added healthfulness of BRAN. 
That’s Kellogg’s PEP BRAN FLAKES. 


You'll say you never knew a cereal 
could be so good! And healthful. All the 
valuable food elements of whole wheat. 
With enough bran to be mildly laxative. 


Kellogg’s PEP BRAN FLAKES add bulk 
and health to any meal. Fine for active, 
outdoor bodies. With milk or cream— 
practically a perfect food! Extra delicious 
with fruits or honey added. Take them on 
camping trips. Picnics, hikes. Get them 
from your grocer. 


Made in the famous Kellogg Kitchens at Battle Creek by the Kellogg 
Company—world’s largest producers of ready-to-eat cereals. Makers 
also of Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN, Corn Flakes, Krumbles, Kellogg's 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, and Kaffee Hag—‘the coffee that 
lets you sleep.” Other plants at Cleveland, Ohio; London, Canada; 
Sydney, Australia. Distributed in the United Kingdom by the 
Kellogg Company of Great Britain. Sold by Kellogg agencies 
throughout the world. 


IMPORTANT—Kelloge’s PEP BRAN FLAKES contain enough 
bran to be mildly laxative. . . . ALL-BRAN, another Kellogg prod- 
uct, is 100% bran and is guaranteed to relieve constipation. 
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When Laura La Plante dances across 

the screen, or Reginald Denny whizzes 

through a picture—the most serious 

person in the audience can’t keep 

back the laughs. What joyous fun 

these two do radiate! What rollick- 
ing, contagious pep! 
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